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Containing Mme. Chaminade’s Master Lesson on The Scarf Dance 
mber 1930 


Price 25 Cents 


BEYOND THE 


TUMBLING gaily over a pile of ‘den 


sand bobbing wee blond  :ads 
above the absurd mane of some a__ dled 
hobby horse hurling dim «ive 
bodies valiantly into battle 2 nst 
wash-rags and ‘‘sleepy-bye’’ . /§. our 
babies are pretty much what natwij,and 
heredity made them. 

But all too soon the shouting, “feam- 
ing, reckless little things draw neat the 
time when environment commerées to 
play the major part. Then begin” tne 
habits of thought and feeling by which, 
justly or unjustly, people are bound to 
judge them. And here their fates are 
more than ever in our hands. For it is 
we who must choose and furnish the 


particular world that inevitably lies 


THES INSTRUMENTS GE T HE BM MOR TEAS STEINWI 


,OLL HOUSE 


beyond their sand-piles and their dolls. 
Informed parents, faced with this prob- 
lem, seldom fail to select, as an initial 
item of cultural equipment, an introduc- 
tion to the most personal of all the arts, 
music. . . . And this for generations, in 
both Europe and America, has meant 
instruction on the Steinway. 

The Steinway stands as the chosen in- 


strument of nearly every great musician 


frorm Liszt to Paderewsld. A. creation of > 


fine craftsmanship in polished woods 
and ivory, its mere presence serves to 
connect your children with the glorious 
part this Instrument of the Immortals 
has played in the history of art. It is so 
ruggedly constructed that it will serve 
two or three generations of children... 


Study of Child at the Piano by Anton 


permitting their young talents to dew 
without risk of the distortive influé 
lurking tm practice on inferior ms 


ments fostering a colorful ace 
plishment “hat will help them tom 
friends. : 

Source entertaining melody. 


. the incompati 
evertheless is sold om t 


medium Oeigenius . . 
Steinway 
that plac %t at the disposal of even 


modeést if mes. 
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4 vyay Upright pi q 

new "yay Upright piano can $8 
be bos mr a total as low as 
As 3m Nis made in New York City, this 


naturally, must be ‘‘ plus transportation’’ beyond New 
and its suburbs. 


10% down 


Used pianos accepted in partial ex 1 
there is no. Steinway dealer near you, 
information to Steinway & Sons, Stein 

109 West 57th Street, New Yorks 
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APTISTE LULLY 


COMPLETE WORKS of. Jean 
Lully (1632-1687), as edited by 
Prunieres, are being published by 
neh Society of Musicology. Lully 
h so prolific and so comprehensive 
creative work that there will be 
x large folio volumes in all. Though 
Florence, Lully, when but thirteen, 
en to France by the Chevalier de 
jpent the remainder of his life there 
ame the founder of the French 
pf opera. 
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“OLD VIC” OPERA SEASON, of 
opened on September eighteenth, 
| performance of Verdi’s “The Force 
y,” in which the English singers’ 
jon was so clear that “the audience 
difficulty in following the plot.” 
Jean singers. please take note!) And 
Jthat outstanding achievement where 
era is given in the vernacular with 
ginning at eighteen cents. 
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| ONE THOUSANDTH ANNIVER- 
of the death of Hucbald, the Flemish 
musician who contributed so much 
evelopment of early French musical 
observed at St. Amand, France, 
st thirty-first. The Archbishop of 
‘celebrated Mass in the morning, 
a musical setting by Dufay of 
eenth century was used. The 
devoted to a historical lecture- 
llustrating “the continual prog- 

the severely simple and crude 
armonies, through the various 
igual development, down to the 
counterpoint of Palestrina and 
1e fuller harmonic counterpoint 
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JCIETY OF AMERICAN MU- 
a progressive organization of 
mdred of the leading profes- 
ms and teachers of Chicago. 
poses are: “Greater recogni- 
as an educational factor; 
credits in the public schools; 
usic study in the home; and 
¢ appearances for young 
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RON, the well-known Eng- 
is on his first visit to The 
e to conduct the early part 
of the San Francisco Or- 
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FOUR AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS have 
shared in the award of 
the Victor Company 
Prize of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett has 
Teceived ten thousand 
dollars for his “Sights 
and Sounds” and “Abra- 
ham Lincoln”; and five 
thousand dollars each 
were received by Louis 
by Ernest 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


FREDERICK STOCK, eminent leader 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, re- 
ceived an ovation when late in the summer 
he conducted the annual festival concert 
of the Bavarian State Orchestra at the 
Odeon of Munich. This is doubly grati- 
fying, as it was the first instance of a 
foreign leader having been chosen for 
these important events. Dr. Stock loyally 
placed an American composition on the 
program, the “From the Northland” Suite 
of Leo Sowerby of Chicago. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD “do move.” 
But a few years ago the tonal fare at a 
moving picture theater was almost less than 
cheap; yet in a recent week the programs 
of a leading picture theater of New York 
included the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
in D Minor of Bach, the Concerto in D 
Major for Harpsichord by Borghi and the 
“Don Juan” Tone Poem of Richard Strauss. 

Nee eS 

THE HASLEMERE FESTIVAL, that 
notable achievement of the enthusiasm for 
early music, of the Dolmetsch family in 
England, took place this year from August 
twenty-fifth to September fifth. Two pro- 
grams were devoted to Bach, two to mis- 
cellaneous old English composers, one to 
Purcell and Lawes, five to old music of 
other nations, and two to festive music and 
dances. The most interesting feature of 
the occasion was the first performance 
since the eighteenth century of Bach’s Con- 
certo for Three Harpsichords and Strings, 
on instruments made by Mr. Dolmetsch. 
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THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, America’s 
oldest organization of this nature, having 
been in unbroken existence for eighty-eight 
years, will this season broadcast forty-two 
of its Saturday and Sunday concerts, with 
Arturo Toscanini, Erich Kleiber and Bern- 
ardino Molinari conducting the regular 
series and Ernest Schelling leading the five 
Young People’s Concerts. 


9 ee es 
MR. BRYCESON TREHARNE, editor 
of the Boston Music Company, received 
the degree of Doctor of Music, at a recent 
convocation at McGill University of Mont- 
real, Canada. 


a in 
THE NORTH LONDON ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY is an organization of music lov- 
ers that meets each week for the benefits 
and pleasure of rehearsing the best of mu- 
sic. It has its own library which includes 
most of the classics and many of the mod- 
ern symphonies. : 
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MME. FLORENCE AUSTRAL has been 
making a triumphal tour of her native 
Australia. When, assisted by John Amadio 
the flutist, she appeared at the Sydney 
Town Hall, the great auditorium was 
crowded, even though the city was in gala 
mood and attire to welcome Amy Johnson 
the flyer. 
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A  RADIOLA-PHONOGRAPH _ instru- 
ment has been invented and placed on the 
market, by which one may make his or her 
own records in the home. While it is not 
claimed that these will be at all equal to 
the products of a recording laboratory, still 
it does already open up possibilities for the 
taking of interesting “audible snapshots.” 


“MUSIC WEEK” in Australia was cele- 
brated early in September. Features of the 
event in Sydney were a State Chorus of 
school children, a concert by the Conser- 
vatorium String Quartet and a program by 
Wilhelm Bachaus in which the concluding 
number was the “Emperor Concerto” of 
Beethoven, with the Conservatorium Or- 
chestra assisting the great pianist. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COM- 
PANY had a two weeks season of perform- 
ances from September eleventh to twenty- 
seventh. “Mignon” and “La Traviata,” 
with Clairbert (the new Belgian coloratura) 
and Gigli in the leading roles; ‘La Bohéme,” 
with Queena Mario and Gigli; “Lucia,” 
with Clairbert ; and “Salome,” “Tannhauser” 
and “The Girl of the Golden West,” featur- 
ing Jeritza, were attractions in the reper- 
toire. During the following two weeks the 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Association 
offered the same operatic feast. 
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DAEs UNITED SPATES 


MARINE 


BAND has been on a tour taking it to the 
Pacific Coast, on which it was enthusias- 
tically received. 
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THE SALZBURG 
FESTIVAL, in the 
tenth of its series, seems 
this year to have set a 
high mark among simi- 
lar Continental events. 
With its casts about 
entire from the Vienna 
State Opera and with 
the superb Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the 
repertoire of which the 
2 central interest is in the 
works of the sweet singer of Salzburg, Mo- 
zart, is sure of a high interpretative quality, 
and especially with the baton in the hand 
of the devoted Franz Schalk. 

C—<——— 

THE WAGNER MUSEUM at Bayreuth 
has been considerably enlarged, due in a 
large degree to the generosity of Heinrich 
Bales, a dealer in dyestuffs at Cologne, who 
wrote, “Wagner’s works saved my life in 
a difficult hour.” Along with a library of 
several thousand volumes of books and 
manuscripts by the great composer and deal- 
ing with his life, there is a large collection 
of mementoes of the master, including a 
lock of his hair and the sofa on which he 
died in the Palazzo Vendramin of Venice. 
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TO RAVINIA must be given “the pzlms”’ 
for summer opera. Where e!' “one go 
to hear seventy-three consecutive summer 
nights of grand opera, sumptuously staged 
and with such artists interpreting the réles 
as Lucrezia Bori for Manon, Yvonne Gall 
for Juliette, Elizabeth Rethberg for Mar- 
guerite, Julia Claussen for Delila, Martinelli 
and Tokatyan for Pinkerton, Edward John- 
son for Cavaradossi and Danise for Am- 
onasro? And all through the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Louis Eckstein. Bravo, Mr. Eckstein! 

¢——_—____-__ 5 

ARTURO TOSCANINI is announced 
definitely as to be the leading conductor 
of the Bayreuth Festival of next summer. 
It is further rumored that the magnetic 
Italian may take up a permanent residence 
in Bayreuth. 


Franz SCHALK 


Ss PUT THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT INTO YOUR MUSIC! K 


AN ALL-CZECH PROGRAM was given 
as the opening performance of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, in New York, on 
October twenty-sixth. The “Festival Mass” 
of Leds Janaéek was the principal feature 
of the occasion... It was given with the 
chorus of.the society and the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, under the baton of Artur 
Bodansky. Editha Fleischer, Karin Bran- 
zell, Friedrich Schorr and Dan Gridley were 
the soloists. 

~¢ ——_____—_—_——_—_- 

THE PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY opened its season with a gala 
performance of “Aida’’ with Anne Roselle 
and Aroldo Lindi in the leading roles and 
with Emil Mlynarski conducting. Full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for sumptuous 
settings and pageantry was taken in a 
memorable presentation of Verdi's peren- 
nial masterpiece. Cyrena van Gorclon was 
an imperial Ammneris, physically, histrion- 
ically. and vocally; and the Littlefield’ Ballet, 
with petite Catherine Littlefield as premiére 
danseuse. gave a glamorous brilliancy to the 
grand triumphal scene. 

*¢——_____—_—_———__) 

ROSA PONSELLE made: her debut on 
the Continent when, at the closé of her 
triumphant summer season at Covent Gar- 
den, London, she gave a song recital at’ St. 
Moritz, Switzerland. * 

¢—— 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, with Serge Koussevitsky conducting, 
broadcasted its program of October fourth, 
with the stage of Symphony Hall fitted up 
as a studio for this purpose—the first time 
that the organization had tried this experi- 
ment, though it has been “on the air” from 
other stations. 

¢ > 

THE RIKER PRIZE of one hundred dol- 
lars, offered for the best song by a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory, has been 
awarded to Homer Humphrey, for his 
setting of Give Me of Thy Delight by Homer 
Woodbridge. 


DE ee ae eae 

WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, first conduc- 
tor of the Apollo Club of Chicago, and who 
made of it one of the leading large singing 
organizations of America, died in Chicago, 
late in September, at the age of eighty- 
six. Born and educated in London, he came 
to America at the age of twenty-five. 
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THE PASDELOUP 
CONCERTS opened the 
series for this season at 
the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysees, on October 
fourth, under the direc- 
tion of M. Rhené-Baton. 
That other famous 
Parisian institution, the 
Colonne Concerts, began 
at the Theatre du Cha- 
telet, on October 
eleventh, with the baton 
in the hand of M. Ga- 
briel Pierné. The Association of Poulet 
Concerts will give also a season of twenty- 
two pregrams under M. G. Poulet, at the 
Theatre Sarah-Bernhardt. A veritable Lu- 
cullian feast of orchestral music for one 
city. 


M. Ruen£-Baton 


(Continued on page 914) 
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IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Plan to give your musical friends or pupils one or more of the delightful volumes in the “Whole 
World” and “Master Composer” Series. Each one contains 160 or more pages of the best music, beau- 
tifully printed, sturdily bound and attractively covered. You can select just the volumes they will 
enjoy and appreciate most by looking over the complete set of titles psec below. 
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Children’s Piano 
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_ Every Modern Music Store in the United States Can Supply These Books -- Illustrated Catalogue Free 


.PPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers : : 35-39 W. 32nd St., New York City 
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Christmas Gifts or Awards for Music Pupi 


eds 


4 Relative, Teacher or Friend May 


ad 


Delight and Encourage the Young 


Student of Music With One of These 


Suggested Gifts 


SEND A POSTAL REQUEST FOR OTHER SUGGESTIONS IN COMPLETE 
ry HOLIDAY OFFER OF FINE ALBUMS, ETC. AT SPECIAL PRICES, 
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Music Rolls and 
Satchels 


FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE 
SATCHELS 


Seal grain keratol, black, brief style, 
2) POCckéts Weres aia eshte. aa Aes $1.50 
Seal grain keratol, moire lined, leather 
handles extending around bag, black 
OLE DE OWS 1 os cin) ase atch ee stn pier eette scan tiets 2.25 
Genuine cowhide, smooth finish, brief 
style, 2. pockets, black, brown ‘or 
MANOA TY 1a were a erst a pers Me nae| acs» niereeee 5.00 
Brief. style, 3 pockets; heavy cowhide, 
extension lock, straps extending all 
dround bag. © Black, brown or ma- 
hogany 


HALF SIZE MUSIC SATCHELS 


Long* grain keratol, moire lined, dou- 


ble ‘handles, black 6r brown....... $1.25 
Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, 
Blacks wire ss sioner eater tie 2.25 


Genuine 4-0z. cowhide, unlined, made 
in smooth finish, black or brown... 3.50 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 
Carry Music Flat or Folded Once 
Seal grain keratol, moire lined, closed 
with strap and buckle, black only.. $1.25 
Same as above, closed by nickel lock, 
black: or: browa'<))...2-2rtacsona an uee 1.50 


Seal or Cobra 


grain leather, lined 
with moire, closed with lock ...... 3.50 

Genuine cowhide, 4-0z. stock, unlined, 
black or brown, lock or strap.... 5.00 

Cobra grain leather, lined with calf 

skin, turned edges; nickel lock, 
Blak 4s.S553 io - 4d ees bo See «Le 9.00 

MUSIC ROLLS 

Seal or Cobra grain keratol, lined, 
blaskweaesice ge eee tree $0.75 
Seal grain leather, black ........... 1.00 

Cowhide, 4-oz. leather, unlined, black, 
brown or mahogany ............. 2.00 


PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Grieg, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Ru- 
binstein, Schubert and Wagner, Size, 
9 x 12. Set, 25 cents. 


ATTRACTIVE 
BAS-RELIEF 
PLAQUES FOR 
WALL HANGING 


Size, 6 in, x 8 in. 
Bas-Reliefs in Ivory Finish 
of the following composers: 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Grieg, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Rubinstein, Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Tschai- 
kowsky, Wagner. 


Price, 75 cents each 
$7.20 dozen, postpaid 


OVARY 


COMPOSER MEDALLIONS 


Bach Mendelssohn 
Beethoven Mozart 
Chopin Schubert 
Handel Schumann 
Haydn Verdi 

Liszt Wagner 


Highly finished photo- 
graphs of the compos- 
ers named. An attrac- 
tive ornament for stu- 
dio or home. Cabinet 
oval 3% x 5 with easel 
back, 


Holiday Cash Price, 35 cents, $3.70 doz., 
postpaid, 


Yr ch 7 rt 
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HOW TO ORDER—Under the illustrations below are the numbers you use in ordering to 
cate which style pin you want and whether it is a clasp or a stickpin. 
given for qualities you should write one after number to indicate the quality wanted. 
asterisk (*) indicates the clasp pin has a safety catch, 


50> 


THEODORE PRESSER (Gig@ 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS — WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK ; 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Special Initials Engraved on Musical Jewelry Items Nos. 15, 35, 18, or 36—25 cents extra, - 


Novel Musical Jewelry 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
PINS 


VIOLIN 


No. 54 


Gold Filled ...... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Gold Filled .....50c: 


Gold Dipped ....30c 


CORNET 
Clasp Pin No. 26 
Stick Pin No. 56 


Gold Filled ..:..50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


| 


MANDOLIN 


Clasp Pin No. 28 
Stick Pin No. 58 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


———_—__—. 


— 


BANJO 


Clasp Pin No. 29 
Stick Pin No. 59 
Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


fe ee 


Seman 


GUITAR 


Clasp Pin No. 30 
Stick Pin No, 60 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Es 


TROMBONE 
Clasp Pin No. 31 
Stick Pin No. 61 


Gold Filled .....50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
No. 17 No. 18 No. 19 
or or or 
Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin 
No, 37 No. 38 No. 39 


Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 


Clasp Pin 

No. 14 No. 15 No. 16 
or or or 

Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin 

No. 34 No, 35 No. 36 


The “Lyre and Wreath” and ‘Winged 
Harp” designs come in these qualities— 
*A—10K Gold—Clasp or Stick Pin. ..$2.00 
*B—Sterling Silver—Clasp or Stick $0 
asp or Stick Pin. -75 
D—Gold Dipped—Clasp or Stick Pin  .30 
E—Silver Dipped—Clasp or Stick 

- Pin 


BAR PIN No. 11 


In this bar pin the metal of the center 
design, clefs, notes and staff is polished, 
making a pleasing contrast to the back- 
ground in rose gold finish, 


Quality Price 
FA — 10K Godd faite ceo ohn bc wets eaate $3.50 
*B—Sterling Silver .........s0..-% 2.00 

C—Gold® Filled “ini: 5.0 feijesoed sjatne 1.00 


MOTTO BAR PIN No. 12 


The staff, notes and lettering of this bar 
pin are in hard French black enamel, form- 


ing a strong contrast to the metal. The il- 
lustration is actual size. 

Nos 12A—Silver™ ne nas cee econ ee $0.70 
No. 12B—Silver, Gold Plated... .70 


No. 12C—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish .30 
No, 12D—Gilding Metal, Silver Fin- f 
ISHN vals saan cnet eee ere 30 


This is a very attractive new bar pin. In 
styles Nos. 134, B, D and E, the staff, clef, 
notes and letters are raised, a miniature of 
the bas-relief style. In Nos, 13C and 13F 
the background is filled in with hard enamel 
in the colors mentioned below. 


Nos 19A-—Siiver "3 tances see pa ciisle = «> $0.70 
No. 13B—Silver, Gold Plated....... -70 
No. 13C—Silver, Enameled in Red, 

Black, Blue or Green.. -70 
No. 13D—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish  .30 
No. 13E—Gilding Metal, Silver Fin- 


Teh .castucivece sp Pate eae 30 
No. 13F—Gilding Metal, Enameled 

Finish in Red, Black, 

Blue or (Gréeniic.. cee nk dO 


TREBLE CLEF 
PIN 


Clasp Pin 
No. 33 


Stick Pin 
No, 83 


LYRE PIN 


Clasp Pin No. 20 
Stick Pin No. 40 


The two pins il- 
lustrated above come 
in these qualities— 


Quality Price 
*A—10K Gold. .$1.25 
*B—Sterling Sil- 

Vety 4 untewe -50 
*C—Gold Filled .75 
D—Gold Dipped .30 
E—Silver 

Dipped... .30 


NOVELTY 
MOTTO ‘PINS 


Always B Natural 


Clasp Pin No, 21 
Stick Pin No. 51 


Sometimes B Sharp 


Clasp Pin No. 22 
Stick Pin No. 52 


Never B Flat 


Clasp Pin No. 23 
Stick Pin No. 53 


The Novelty Motto 
Pins shown above are 
great favorites with 
pupils. Many teach- 
ers use them for indi- 
vidual prizes or awards 
and not a few organ- 
ise their pupils each 
season into an “‘Al- 
ways B Natural” Club 
with each member 
wearing the pin as 
the club insignia. The 
Qualities and Prices 
are— 

Price 
Quality Fach 
*A—10K Gold. .$1.00 


B—Silver i ..3..'235" 


C—Silver, Gold 

Plated 3s 335 
E—Gilding 

Metal ... 215 
In Sets of Three 
*A—10K Gold. .$2.50 
B—Silver ..... 1.00 
C—Silver, Gold 

Plated .. 1.00 
E—Gilding 

Metal .. .40 


- Philadelphia, Pa, — 


Where letters 


Violin Outfits 


Special Combinations 
Bargain Prices 


These Outfits may be had with Fi 
or 1% size Violins. Please name whic 


is desired. 
; S > a 


OUTFIT NO. i—Holiday Cash — 
$15.00. Violin, copy of Antonius § 
varius. Brown shaded, high gloss” 
flamed maple back, sides and ne 
Ebony trimmed; rich even tone 
carrying power. Bow: Best 
Brazil wood, genuine Ebony f 
man silver lined, whalebone gri 
Imitation Keratol, substantial an 

i leather handle, nickel-pla 

Balance of outfit ¢ 

one piece best rosin, one chin rest 

mute, one E string adjuster, one 

set good violin strings. a 


OUTFIT NO. 2—Holiday Cash 
$30.00. A Stradivarius 
Golden-red color, beautiful 
fine maple back, sides and neck, very 
even grained spruce top, genuit 
gascar Ebony trimmed;  workt 
throughout highest grade; tone 
sweet and sympathetic quality, 
volume and carrying power—a f 
Bow: Well balanced, Brazil y 

frog, German silver lined; whalel 

Case: Fine Keratol, nickel 

lock, substantial. Balance of 

sists of best rosin, Ebony mut 
shoulder pad, chin rest, EF stri 
extra set fine Italian strings, 


Other Christmas Violin Outfits of 
Values at $50, $75 and $100. 


Musical Su 


FOR 1931 
Only 12 cents Each © 

$1.25 a Dozen 

Including an Individual Ei 
for each Calendar © 


These Calendars are A 
lary with Teachers, 
Musicians and Music L 
Them as a Christmas 
Token to Students or Fries 
The most discriminat 
these Calendars acceptab 
and artistic wall decorations 
through. r 


: 
ETUDE 


Two Books 
of Teaching Pieces that 
really interest Children 


"1k-songs and Famous Pictures 
by Mary Bacon Mason 


An ingenious, unique book for piano beginners. The 
pupil correlates sister arts by using color charts and cut 
out cards. Reproductions of famous paintings are cut out 
and pasted into designated music pieces. There are dia- 
grams to be colored. Amusing or gently instructive verses 
accompany every piece. The music is almost entirely that 
of folk-songs. Price, $1.00 


Sunny Corner in the Finger Gymnasium 
by Frances Terry 


technical problems. Trains the child in (1) the first 
essentials of style, such as the marking of rhythm and sim- 
ple variations in tone and tempo, and (2) the development 
of finger and wrist technic. The music is fresh, bright 
and of sound musical value. Price, 60 cents. 


| 
| Twenty short studies for the piano illustrating twenty 
| 
i 


Oliver Ditson Company 


‘Tremont St. aston ~ Hew York 10 East 34th St. 


a iti 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ELLIE IRVING, Normal Teacher, 
EASTERN PRINCE Pee een ‘of Improved Music 
udy eachers Classes in Jt 
GUSTAVE L. August. Leschetizky Technic, 4106 Forest Hill Avenue, 
Pianist, Composer, Pedagogue Richmond, Va. 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


610 
‘PaLzombines the Artistic and Scientific) 
BROAD Reece NV ATORY AND A COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Special Courses i 
Bron Street Copnitidelphia, Pa. Pipe Organ, Orchestra, Public School Music. Rates 


Reasonable. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


ARTHUR de. SINGING 
AAR D (from Rudiments to Professiona 
n76 - Paueuerice) M pene at ST, 
untington Avenue, Boston ass. E 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND WESTERN 
“ORK ARTS. Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Director, 310 West 92nd Street CONSERVATORY. 70 Instruc- 
F.W. Piano and Organ Instruc- AM EF R | C AN tors, Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 

7 iG tion based on personal instruction ete.’ Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

by enekS, harwenka & Liszt, ANNA TOMLINSON( Pupil of Lescnetizky) 
hool of Music and Arts, YD Marvelous Music Method by correspond- 


ity, N. Y. ence, Pupils and Teachers record book: 
- Mw. arth St ee ty Sy eleon ee Blidg., Chicago. Res. 6937-34th St. Berwyn, 
= R RALFE LEECH--Vocal I nstruc- 
tion. 


Singing and speaking voice MUSICAL COLLEGE. 64th year. 
P New cence or pale CHI CAG 0 A Date of Music. Nationally 
W. 92nd Street Tel. Schuyler Accredited. P iano, Vocal, Violin, Or- 
New York, N. Y. gan, Theory, P. 8. Van Buren St. , Chicago. 
Correspondence Instruction. SEP 
: Harmony, Melody Writing, CONSERY, LIAS FE Ms OF 
sical Form. Highland | Ave. and Oar Binet, 
urse is Twenty Dollars, payable one- incinnati, Ohio 


state Teachers College, California, Pa. Eta o  A ehOlnctnnadl, Onley ia" 

RS. A. K. eat ei hy OF Music 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC D ET R 0 IT 000 Students. 100 Teachers 

9 W. 93rd St. New York 5038 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich 


CONSERVATORY OF Music 
KN OX Galesbure, Illinois 


‘} SOUTHERN Catalog Free Wm. F. Bentley, Director 

: DAR TIIAIT” OTE MAI CONSERVATORY 

y SCHOOE NO RTHWESTERNE: MUSIC, Piano, 

Ss LEGE Violin, Voice, Theory 

Li music Band, Dramatic Art. C. Benson, President 
Miles City, Mont. 


th, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


The OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


DECEMBER 1930 — Page 845 
saeacee ences ee cee: 


a 
; An Xmas Gift 
if 


for your pupils 


*An Internationally Famous 
Method for the Young Pianist 


for Class and Individual Instruction 


SINGING AND PLAYING ..75 
BOOK I .75 BOOK II 1.00 BOOK III 1.00 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK FOR OLDER PUPILS 1.00 
THE FIRST TEACHER’S MANUAL 2.00 


Edited by 


Ernest Schelling, Charles J. Haake, 
Gail Martin Haake and Osbourne McConathy 


This course employs the song approach to piano playing. The ear is 
the leading factor, teaching the child, first to think musically and then to 
use the keyboard as the means of audible self-expression, thereby making 
practicing a creative activity. 


The progressive technical steps (summarized in marginal notes), are 
gradual but definite. 


The Oxford Piano Course is more than a beginner’s course. It is a 
complete and thoroughly organized system of piano instruction leading to 
the degree of advancement required by standard colleges and conservatories. 


Broad musicianship, wide acquaintance with piano literature, sight read- 
ing ability, poise, fluency at the keyboard, ability to memorize, and steady 
development rather than spectacular progress of technique are the aims 
of the Oxford Piano Course. 


*Carl Fischer, Inc. now has the agency for the Oxford University Press catalog. 


ECREATIVE, EASY PIANO PIECES 


serviceable as supplementary material to the OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


The “TWO A MONTH” Series 
of Piano Teaching Music 


The limit imposed by 
a quality Standard 


These pieces, the cream of all the educational 
manuscripts submitted to us, have been selected for 
their outstanding instructive merit and melodic ap- 
peal to the child. 

Charming two-color title pages and chatty descriptive letters from the 
composer to the pupil are distinctive features. 


NEW Releases in this series: 


SOLDIERS ON PARADE THE HARVESTER’S SONG 

Eckstein Mondrone 
DANCE ON THE LAWN DRAGON-FLIES 

Littoff Bonaccorso 
THE MILLWHEEL MINUETTO 

Jewell Mondrone 


Price, 25 Cents Each 


FO PORT a aa ae aR a ee a a ee a 
SEAR PES EE ERR ES NR I IS a a a ee a an mn me ee ee en 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Square 


E-12-30 


Please send descriptive, thematic booklet “TWO A MONTH” and OXFORD 
PIANO COURSE circular to: 


ween eee 


AG 


| 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


PETRIE 


A series of twenty radio concerts will be given this season by the Curtis Institute 
of Music over thirty-one stations of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
programs will be presented by the Curtis Orchestra, ensemble groups, and artist- 
students of the Institute. 


The concerts will be given on Friday afternoons from four o'clock to 4:45 p. m., 


LF 


Eastern Standard Time, beginning Friday, November 7. The programs will be 
broadcast from Casimir Hall, the concert auditorium of the Curtis Institute of 


YEA 
SOS 


Music, and will be heard over the following stations: 


VVC 


New York City Detroit WGHP 
New York City Milwaukee WISN 
Philadelphia Fort Wayne WOWO 
Omaha-Council Bluffs KOIL 
Kansas City, Mo. KMBC 
Chattanooga WDOD 
Memphis WREC 
Clavcland Nashville WLAC 
Bay i : Roanoke WDB] 
Cincinnati Birmingham WBRC 
Buffalo Asheville WWNC 
Syracuse Little Rock KLRA 
Providence, [ee l. Denver KLZ 
Oil City Salt Lake City KDYL 
Youngstown Seattle-Tacoma KVI 
Akron Spokane KFPY 


Baltimore 
Washington 
Boston 
Pittsburgh . 


> 


PAPE RNS 
EES AAA 
GO G-Ge-LL-LZF.: 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC ~ 
Philadelphia 
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unconsciously place on 


BOVE all other holidays of the year, 
Christmas is the holiday (Holy Day) of 
the home. 

The wonderful spirit of the Nativity makes 
it that. 

Even those far from the welcome shadows 
of their own portals find themselves returning 
in spirit to join with loved ones still here and 
with those who are 
precious memories at . 
this gladsome festival 
of the home. 

Christmas is first of 
all a feast of love in its 
highest form. It ex- 
erts a mystic force on 
the hearts of men 
which draws together 
from all parts of the 
universe those who 
love us in spirit. 

The tokens of this 
spirit of love have 
the form of presents— 
the frankincense and 
myrrh — which we 


the altar of Christmas. 

The joy of giving 
to make others happy 
is one of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. He who has not learned this 


first step in the religion of Christ has not gone 


very far in the spirit of Him who made the 
supreme sacrifice for the salvation of man. 
Naturally and properly, Christmas has be- 
come a carnival of giving; and those who 


ohe Symphony of (Christmas 


get the most from Christmas give the most 
in proportion to their means. 

The symbolism of the present is a beauti- 
ful one, only when it embodies the ideals of 
real giving. Perhaps we all give too little— 
far too little to those whose lives contact with 
ours and make our own happiness possible. 

Giving at this season, without Christmas 
joy, is little better 
than avarice. 

Because Christmas 
is the festival that 
brings usalltogetherin 
harmony,there is very 
good reason why mu- 
sic has become a part 
ofthe feast. Whether 
it be the glad song of 
the ruddy cheeked 
carolers, the happy 
blare of little trump- 
ets, sleigh-bells jin- 
gling over the crunch- 
ing snow, junior’s 
irrepressible drum, 
chorals of laughter 
from tiny tots, the 
roll of majestic organs, 


CHRISTMAS BELLS } or above all, the 
From Edward Blashfield’s Famous Painting 


chimes—the everlast- 
ing chimes—it is the Symphony of Christmas, 
the day which more than all others is the 
happiest of the year to those who love the 
great message of the Little Babe of Bethlehem. 


©Ghe Etude sends its most sincere and heart- 


felt Christmas Greetings to its friends in all 


parts of the world. 
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VON FIELITZ’ DELIGHTFUL ART 
G Eves are certain composers who have held such a strong 


grip upon the emotional nature of the average music lover 
that we often feel that, in our adulation of the so-called classics, 
these writers are unjustly neglected. One instance is that of 
the lovely “In a Persian Garden” by Liza Lehmann.’ Surely 
few things have come into the art that have a more ingratiating 
appeal. The same thought applies in large measure to the 
works of Chaminade. Here is a great genius, with an idiom 
unusually distinctive. The great popularity of her works 
caused them to be overplayed and brought about the inevitable 
surfeit and reaction. However, we confidently predict that the 
works of Chaminade will be recognized in the future and be- 
come a permanent part of the literature of enduring music, 
when much of the futuristic trash of widely heralded composers 
of to-day has been forgotten. 

The passing of Alexander von Fielitz in August last removed 
a composer whose works were filled with an individual charm 
rarely equalled. He-will not be reckoned with Schubert, Schu- 
mann or Brahms; but the removal of such lovely things as ‘‘Eli- 
land” or “Schén Gretlein” would rob music of some of its 
finest adornments. : 

Von Fielitz was born in Leipzig, December 28, 1860. He 
was of noble blood and proud of a Polish background. His 
principal teachers were Schulhoff and Kretschmer. For, many 
years he was*an opera conductor. Ill health obliged him to 
live in seclusion in that garden of dreams, Capri. He returned 
to Berlin:as a teacher and thereafter lived for some time in 
Chicago where he conducted a large orchestra and taught in 
the Chicago Musical College. He then returned to Berlin 
where he succeeded Hollaender as director of the Stern Con- 
servatory. In the various meetings we have had with Von 
Fielitz, here and abroad, we have always wished that there 
might be active in the musical field more men of his delightful 
personality, his unforgetable courtesy, his poetic insight and 
his rich experience. 


WHAT ABOU'R LULLABIES ? 


SUALLY the first composition that the amateur composer 
essays is a “Lullaby.” If he were to talk with the critic 
of a great music house, he would find that a lullaby is just about 
the hardest of all things to sell. The Chopin “Berceuse,” “that 
delicate dream of gossamer fairies dancing on dewdrops,” 
Brahms’ little folk song, Hauser’s pretty violin “Melody in A,” 
and a very few other choice musical bits, these just about make 
up the collection of lullabies that the public has accepted. 
Now, the psychologists, who tell us of the things we do in 
babyhood that bring us harm in after life, are trying to tell us 
that these little mother songs should not be; that, like fairy 
stories, they wreak havoc by creating illusions of unreality. 
Some even go so far as to trace future insanity to our affection 
by melodies of cradle days. Thus do our psychoanalytical Bol- 
shevists sound the threnody of imagination in childhood. 
What can the world be thinking? If the lullaby is to lead 
to later nervous collapse, then is the whole of mankind insane. 
If we were told that the melodramatic thrillers, that children 
see night after night in the movies, could have a baleful future 
effect upon the nervous system of the little folks, who sit quiv- 
ering upon the edge of their seats, we could understand. But 
the lullaby—poured into the infant’s ear as it rests so near to 
the mother’s heart—please, please, spare us our lullabies! 
Where is the mother who has not instinctively gathered 
her little one to her breast and crooned it to sleep with loving 
tunes. This first musical bond that we hear half-consciously, 
is it not one of the most exquisite things we retain in our visions 
of Motherhood? Must our babies give this up to be confined in 
a sanitary steel crib with a thermostat as the only guardian 
angel? We strongly advise all babies to go on a boycott-against 
the anti-lullaby fanatics. 
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A GILT-EDGED SECURITY 


N various past editorials we have stressed the numerous 
practical advantages of music in the developing of human 
traits which help the individual, in any calling, to larger success in 
life. We have done this conscious of the fact that our readers, 
who are club executives and teachers and leaders of thought 
in their fields, require such material for further dissemination. 
Thus we have discussed the unsurpassed value of music 
in mental acceleration, in codrdinating the mind and the 
muscles, in developing attention and concentration, in drill in 
accuracy, in affording poise, in developing the memory, in culti- 
vating a fine sense of aesthetic balance and good taste. These 
remarkable advantages of music study can be scarcely paral- 
leled by those of any educational course. Finally, we have re- 
peatedly called attention to the long list of valuable men at the 
apexes of their callings, who have had musical training in their 
youth and have lately stated their belief in the value of music — 
as a basis for intellectual, social and ethical training that leads 
to success. 

Perhaps we have given altogether too little attention to the 
matter of imagination in its relation to music. Possibly the de- 
velopment of this trait is the most important of all in that road 
which leads:to a real life triumph. Our future is always a 
castle of dreams, dreams brought into being by labor. Without 
dreams and dreamers, we might still be in the Dark Ages. The 
pyramids, the Acropolis, the Parthenon, Notre Dame, St. 
Paul’s, and the Lincoln Memorial, each was one day but a 
dream, a figment of the imagination of some man. The world 
moves ahead by imagination. We are traveling in a barque 
of dreams. 

Professor C. H. Farnsworth, late of Columbia University, 
in his booklet, “Music and Imagination,” says, “The remarkable 
aspect of imagination is that it does not stop with making us see 
mentally what we want, but it goes much further. Through 
this very capacity to make us feel the truth of our dream, it 
helps us to realize it in some concrete shape.” 

Music is a constant and powerful stimulant to the imagina- 
tion, perhaps the greatest of all stimuli; and this quality alone, 
it would seem, would make investment in music and music 
lessons for children what is known in the shadow of the stock 
exchange as “a gilt-edged security.” 


OPERA AND UPROAR 


UST as we are writing this editorial Mme. Ernestine Schu- 

mann-Heink, now in her ??th year, is singing in Roxy's 
Theater and singing thirty times a week and singing very 
beautifully indeed. Married three times and the mother of 
as many children as she has grandchildren, she has had about 
as many types of marital experience as one could expect in 
one lifetime. “How under the sun” asked a caustic friend “could 
she accomplish so much with such an uproar as one usually has 
in a large family?” The answer is that she has done it and 
while doing it has supported a large number of dependents. 
Schumann-Heink’s art, today as always, is supreme whether 
she sings in a moving picture cathedral, comic opera or the 
Metropolitan or Bayreuth. Of course her years of careful 
training and drilling in the Old Italian operas have had a large 
part in helping to preserve her beautiful voice in marvelous 
manner, but the miraculous thing is that she has been able to 
do all she has done and fulfill every obligation of the wife and — 
mother. ' f y 

It would seem that a large family contributes to the — 
longevity of the singer’s voice. Mme. Homer’s career is another — 
instance. In bygone days the raising of a family was never — 
considered an impediment to a career. Many famous singers — 
have literally been born behind the footlights (the children of — 
touring opera singers), as was Adelina Patti. 

There are numerous examples of musicians who have had — 
large families and have not been affected in their careers. The 
eight children of Clara Schumann is one notable instance. 
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MEL Y nine-tenths of the public 
Mhonors me with a place in their 


pod describe me as “an opera 
Phen, as a matter of fact, I have 
tbncert probably ten times as fre- 
b in opera. The strongest motive 
Hime to do this had been not the 
“portunity or the dread of the la- 
Tain of operatic performance, be- 
e things have come lightly to me, 
®se the concert stage is infinitely 
resting from the standpoint of 
gral art. 
rasp the significance of opera in 
“dy of music would be to desert 
ha birthright. Naturally I have 
‘ery close study of the story of 
n the “Dafne” of Peri (he whom 
1s nicknamed ‘Il Zazzerino be- 
iis long and profuse locks) down 
«era of today. It must be re- 
® if we consider “Dafne” among 
‘\peras, that it represents a com- 
new art, though it came to the 
supposed revival of Greek Dra- 
‘, over a hundred years after the 
£ America. 
n Italy has been known as “The 
pera”; and Italian operas, to 
of the masterpieces of other 


0 millions of people. But that 
eter me from saying that pure 
d from the artificialties of the 
e have it in concert, or recital 
-er and higher artistic appeal. 


e Song and Motion are 
Set by Rule 


sible that I have been surfeited 
ra. It is possible that the form 
Stinctively appeal to my nature. 
iow that I am just sick and 
Ws artificiality of opera. At the 
2 there seems to me to be only 
lat I can call perfect, from the 
pf uniting music with the dra- 
Ze tone poem, and that is “Pel- 
Sande,” in which the transcend- 
of Maeterlinck and Debussy 
‘Minto an immortal work. This, 
“WH, is the only work in which 

veached up to the levels of high 
lation to the spirit of the age. 
» I realize the great treasure 
lody with which Italian com- 


gives. 


posers have vested opera since its begin- 
nings. I know and adore the prodigious 
genius of Verdi in his great moments. I 
am thrilled with the charm and force of the 
great masterly passages that mark the oper- 
atic writings of Beethoven, Mozart, Verdi, 
Weber, Wagner, Gounod, Massenet, Bizet, 
Thomas and many others; but there are so 
many incongruities about the representa- 
tion of these things on the stage that I am 
constantly wondering whether the world 
had not better stop and reconsider the ludi- 
crous restrictions which often make opera 
more of a burlesque than a reality. These 
of course are not the fault of the composer 
nor of the interpretative artists but of the 
form itself. 


The Play in the Boxes 


DEAL opera, ideally presented to an 

ideal audience, would indeed be an ideal 
art. But this almost never happens. Grand 
Opera, as it is now given, with rare voices, 
in great auditoriums large enough to house 
a circus, is a very expensive enterprise. 
What is the result? It demands the sup- 
port of a large mass of people, who, in 
general, pay from three to fifteen dollars 
for a seat; and a group of the “backers,” 
that is, the extremely wealthy people, who, in 
the end, pay the real bills for the sake of 
this elaborate social function. These good 
people come night after night and some of 
them, I dare say, in the course of years 
have seen all the well-known operas at 
least one hundred times. Do you wonder 
that most of them are really bored to 
death? If one had to see “Hamlet” ten 
times a year, for a decade, it would cease 
to be diverting. 

Why, then, do these society people come 
night after night to the diamond horse 
shoe? For opera? Let us be frank. They 
come because opera is the thing and the 
opera house is society’s show room. In 
most instances the boxes of the opera are 
far more beneficial to Tiffany, Worth and 
Poiret than to high art; and the people 
know it. 

The great general public is becoming too 
well informed not to demand changes to 
fit the period. The manager of La Scala 
at Milan has said that opera is dying be- 
cause it is not keeping pace with modern 
civilized times. What does he mean by 
this? Probably that the public of today is 


so much more advanced and so much more politan Opera House. 


Our fellow citizen, Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci 
(Mrs. Homer Samuels), is too well known to re- 
quire the biography that THE ETuDE customarily 
If we could take our readers to the home 
(or shall we say homes) of Galli-Curci they would 
meet two of the most interesting and fascinating 
personalities in the field of music. 
Welsh decent), brought up in the best traditions of 
our West (where his father was for many years the 
organist of a leading Congregational Church), was 
trained in America and Germany as a pianist. You 
must not, therefore, be surprised if the conversation 
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Why I Prefer @oncert to Opera 


A Very Keen and (haracteristically Frank Interview 


With the Noted Prima Donna 


Mme. AmetitA GALLYCurRcI 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE 


Epitor’s Note 


Mr. Samuels (of 


Di Luna. 


sophisticated that it can not, even with lib- 
eral stretches of the imagination, stand the 
incongruities which have been a part of op- 
era for two centuries. These incongru- 
ities are largely dramatic and lie in the 
direction of trying to force a form of art 
into impossible channels. 


drifts to German, which Mme. Galli-Curci speaks 
(as she does several other tongues) with the accent- 
less fluency of a native. 
markable versatility of this singer (once a virtuoso 
pianist) who, entirely apart from her musical and 
linguistic attainments, possesses a breadth of culture 
and artistic insight, crowned by an inimitable sense 
of humor, which amaze all who come to know her 
well. Madame Galli-Curci’s father was a prosper- 
ous Milan business man and her mother was a 
descendant of the famous Spanish Admiral, Count 


This illustrates the re- 


The Puccini Puppets 
AKE THE impassioned operas of Puc- 
cini, most of which have really fine 
libretti. . What is done to them? They 
are obviously designed, dramatically, for 
a small auditorium, such as the Opera 
Comique of Paris. Put them in the average 


MMe. AMELITA GALLI-CurcCI 
AS ROSINA IN “THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
This picture was taken on the night of her farewell performance in the Metro= 


“Rosina” is one of her favorite réles. 
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huge modern opera house and they are 
as much out of focus as a puppet show ina 
cathedral. 

The operas ‘that are suited to the huge 
opera houses seem to me like giant bill- 
boards, all greens, blues, yellows, blacks 
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and reds. Everything must be enormously 
exaggerated, even the make-up of the 
singers. Really they do not look like 


human beings, when you see them close by 
on the stage. How can the prima donna 
be anything but artificial, when she is 
dying to laugh at the tinseled costume and 
the war paint of the tenor or the baritone, 
while he often is almost breaking a blood 
vessel to reach a high note? With many of 
the singers the effort to rise to the oc- 
casion and fill the huge auditoriums (for 
there are two, that back of the footlights 
being nearly as large as that in front) and 
sing down a large orchestra playing 
fortissimo, is a tremendous strain. They 
stand there panting and perspiring; and, 
if you really want to know, I am thoroughly 
tired of having the operatic heroes sweat 
all their troubles on my shoulders. I 
giggled at these ludicrous scenes in opera 
all through my girlhood, when my parents 
took me to La Scala; and I am giggling 
still. 


A Strange Mating 


bee APS the mixture of drama and 

music is itself an abnormal thing. 
Drama moves at a normal tempo. When it 
is forced by music there are only a few 
moments when it seems to be natural and 
real. Since the beginning of opera, the 
great thrills have been musical and not 
dramatic. I can conceive of drama with 
an orchestral or choral background, as 
this occurs now in some of the finer mu- 
sical cinema reproductions, executed in 
such a way that great musical and dra- 
matic results will ensue. 

Richard Wagner represents the world’s 
most intensive attempt to unite lofty dra- 
ma with music. Even here I find that 
most sincere musicians prefer the Wagner 
music when heard with a symphony orches- 
tra rather than the stage productions. Let 
some one try the experiment of giving the 
Wagner dramas without music and try to 
induce any theatrical manager to put his 
money in them. The people come to hear 
the Wagner music and, in most instances, 
put up with hours of absurd incongruities 


for the sake of-a few moments of exalted: 


thrill where Wagner—all honor to his 
ideas—attained the impossible, the perfect 
union ‘of music and drama. xe 

In Wagner we have a vast number of 
marvelous moments; but they are inter- 
spersed with long periods of arid dryness. 
The beauty is sometimes like the oasis in 
the desert. Many of the interminable de- 
bates between Wagnerian heroes are even 
duller than some of those that may be 
heard in the Senate. My admiration goes 
to the tired business man who, at the end 
of a long day, sits in his citadel in the dia- 
mond horseshoe and listens to one of these 
vocal discussions. Even the trained mu- 
sician finds it difficult to concentrate upon 
them. Many of them demand so much force 
that only a singer with the dimensions 
of a truck horse can attempt them. 

The opera goer is expected to be blind 
to all sorts of ludicrous incongruities, as, 
for instance, when, in “Tristan and Isolde,” 
King Mark comes in and,sees Jsolde in the 
arms of her lover Tristan. Although armed 
with a spear, he does not use it but plants 
it on the stage and proceeds to sing a 
lengthy oration. 


Dramatic Moments of Opera 


HE GREAT drama of the world, down 
through Shakespeare, Moliére, Suder- 
mann, de Vega, Ibsen, Strindberg, Haupt- 
mann, Maeterlinck and Annunzio, is great 
because it causes great sincere human emo- 
tions to arise in the minds and hearts of the 
. auditors. Save for a few scenes, such as 


one encounters in the death of Mimi (“la 
Bohéme”), the vigil of Butterfly (Madam 
Butterfly”), the departure of Loutse 
(“Louise”) and a few others (excluding 
the delightful lighter operas depending on 
comedy, like those of Rossini, Mozart, Don- 
izetti and a few others), the audience re- 
mains unmoved. None but little school 
girls in this day are affected by the apotheo- 
sis of Marguerite in “Faust,” which has 
all the dramatic value of little Eva’s clap- 
trap ascent to heaven in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Great art, to be great, must 
move the auditor; and the singing artist 
has little opportunity to do this save 
through the music. 

Where ludicrous incongruities enter the 
mind, any but the most unthinking auditor 
is distracted. Who, for instance, can see 
the great triumphal scene in “Aida” with- 
out chuckling over that band. It does not 
need an Egyptologist to note the anachron- 
ism of those gentlemen in spectacles playing 
modern notes, from music racks on modern 
instruments, that would have paralyzed 
Rameses with amazement. Yet what would 
“Aida” be without that Band? And grand 
opera is a long procession of similar incon- 
gruities almost too great a stretch for the 
human imagination. The brilliant and 
masterly music of Verdi is the only thing 
which saves “Aida” from such farcical 
moments. In other words, we find in 
opera, all too frequently, indifferent drama, 


often childish in its context and develop- - 


ment, set to very sophisticated music. 


Each to His Taste 


UST AS in religion, we find in music a 
need for many different forms of dem- 
onstration. If one is born a Hindu, a Mo- 
hammedan, a Pharisee, a Catholic or a Pres- 
byterian, one-has behind him certain ten- 
dencies which will, of course, influence his 
career. There are, therefore, all kinds of 
creeds and divisions of creeds to take care 
of his need. There are millions who must 
have opera and who delight in it. Go, for 
instance, to the gallery in the San Carlo 
of Naples, and see to what extreme lengths 
the opera lovers’ let their enthusiasms run. 
Opera for the poor people often reaches far 
nearer the heart than that for the rich, be- 
cause the very -crudity of the production 
demands so much from the imagination 
that the incongruities are forgotten, Who 
would take opera from the masses? -My 
contention is, however, that opera is‘thang- 
ing in its scope and purposes. In Russia 
efforts are being made to create an opera 
for the peeple that will be idealistic but 
not irrational. All success to them! 

In America the high class operettas, with 
music by really good composers, are far 
more rational and less pretentious than 
grand opera. They have an art value 
which some day will be recognized as one 
of the steps in our progress. The reason 
for their rationality is that the shrewd 
producers are dependent upon the dollars of 
the public for their success, and they know 
that if they put on any production as un- 
natural as most grand operas, they will 
fail instantly and become the ridicule of 
Broadway. True, “Hiinsel and Gretel,” 
“Parsifal” and “Madame Butterfly” were 
routed over regular theatrical circuits) by 
regular theater managers; but these works 
were “fads” or “sensations” at the time. 
Smaller grand opera companies have had 
success, but only as long as the works given 
were novelties. The average person has 
no desire to see even as great a musical 
masterpiece as Bizet’s “Carmen” four or 
five times in two years. 


Radio’s Output 
HE RADIO has had a wonderful val- 


ue in acquainting people with fine music” 


It is revolutionizing the musical taste of 
millions of people. People, who rarely heard 
anything but musical trash, now have a 
chance to compare that trash with really 


fine music; and they are not long in want- 
ing to abandon the trash. Because of the 
fact that so much fine music is coming into 
the-home via the radio, there must nor- 
mally come an increased desire to study mu- 
sic, because only by the study of music can 
one get the best from these great musical 
advantages. 

The possibilities of the radio are enor- 
mous. Voices that are comparatively small 
and delicate can, by the magic of the radio, 
be amplified prodigiously; and others that 
are huge and ponderous may be softened 
perceptibly. In fact, one must hear the 
artist in person to know just exactly what 
the voice is like. It is certain that, with 


“many voices, the radio improves them very 


noticeably, that is, if the broadcasting sta- 
tion amplifies the voice. 

There is no harm in “retouching” voices 
in this way, over the radio. In the best 
stations, however, the effort is made to 
have the reproduction as much like the 
criginal as possible. People naturally want 
to hear the real voice just as it is. I 
am reminded, in this connection, of one 
of my employees at my summer home, who 
became engaged to a girl he had never 
seen. She had sent her picture from 
Europe, and the man was delighted. It 
was really a very fine-looking profile. 
When the girl arrived she was terribly 
cross-eyed. The picture, alas, showed only 
the profile. 

The foregoing remarks must not be in- 
terpreted as any lack of gratitude upon 
my part for the innumerable splendid re- 
ceptions I have received from the public, 
while on the operatic stage. Within my art 
I have tried to the utmost to contribute 
everything possible to opera; but, as I 
have said, I have sung far more in concert 
than in opera; and I find concert work at 
all times more appealing to me. 


Without the Trappings of the Stage 


N CONCERT the work of the artist 

must stand out in bolder relief. The 
musical responsibility is indeed far greater. 
Every song must be interpreted with the 
surety of touch and the perception of ar- 
tistic values that mark a work of Benvenuto 
Cellini. At least the artist singer must 
have that ideal. It is no mean task to 
hold the attention of an audience of from 
two to five thousand people, for nearly 
two hours. But one must remember that 
the concert singer has the advantage of 
variety in the program. Instead of de- 
pending upon one composer for two hours, 
one has the works of many from which to 
choose; and each must be interpreted in 
a different way. This, alone, makes con- 
cert singing far more exciting and inter- 
esting than opera for the conscientious 
artist. 

The accompaniment of the percussion in- 
strument, the piano, forms a singularly 
ideal background to the legato character 
of the singer's voice. The beautiful har- 
monics of the piano seem exquisitely fitted 
te the tones of the singer. The voice is 
not smothered with colossal tone masses, 
and it is not paralleled by other legato 
instruments. A voice singing with a string 
quartet, for instance, would not be nearly 
so effective as with a fine piano and a 
fine accompanist. ‘ 

In fact, the song, the singer and the ac- 
companist must be one in perfect under- 
standing. This takes hours of the most 
careful study and preparation, whether 
the composer be Schubert or Reger, or 
Pergolesi or Debussy. Every note must 
be as near perfection as possible yet never 
hard nor stilted. It would be wrong to 
say that the difference between the technic 
of the opera and recital is comparable to 
the difference between scene painting and 
the painting of beautiful works of art 
designed for the great museum. Although 
this comparison would hold in some cases, 
a fairer comparison would be that between 
the great fresco and the miniature. | 


It is true that in many 
are moments, particularly 
passages, where the q 
treatment must be prese: 
ments are the ones when 
is turned for the time b 
cert hall. For instance, in 
ber of Seville,” Una 
distinctly a showpiece di 
ence and made to astound 
the brilliance of its tec 
quite as great a success 
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Reflections on the Art of Piano Playin 


By M. I. Puree 


Practice 
PRACTICE well is an art. Be- 
Pre one can render the execution 
f a piece truly perfect, one must 
ide a long and careful study, one 
we perfected slowly both what is 
and what is (or seems) easy. Too 
ipils work superficially, being con- 
) approximate accuracy, trusting 
f Every piece intelligently 
1 mastered makes the practic- 
of a new piece 


understanding 


nly a great part of the time given 
1C ught to be devoted to acquir- 
i i y of the fingers, but 
often that to accomplish 
spen hours at the 
excess is harmful. The mental 
should make to work 
sustained over a long 
stop feeling. the 
atigue and resume after a short 
Rest is not a waste of time and 
fn is due to fatigue.) One should 
Brk slavishly. The famous Ger- 
ther, Louis Kohler, has established 
t to follow—exercises, studies and 
And everywhere to-day people fol- 
Badvice. They are wrong. They 
‘on the contrary, vary both this 
ed also the exercises which they 
E 
Mis no need of beginning the prac- 
Nach day by exercises. Begin by 
'y fragments of pieces, or by the 
of studies, postponing the exer- 
il the end of the day. The thor- 
tty of the difficult passages of a 
Sot sufficient to enable one to play 
+A passage may be played by itself 
fa mistake, even brilliantly, and 
) + satisfactory unless it is properly 
li what goes before and with 
WS. 


i. 
, 
iong 


on 


) Tools of the Trade 


MANY pupils, on the other hand, 
i that the practice toward 
mntrol of the mechanism is use- 
atient to know or to play a great 
# music, too amenable also to the 
those who deny the necessity of 
sch persons would hold that it is 
| know how to draw in order 
ey become accustomed to slov- 

Without going so far as to 
the skill of certain virtuosos 
itable human machines, one 
* forget that virtuosity has re- 
yphonic problems, a fine variety 


and has worked out the most 
ambinations of new scales. 

should be read most carefully 
lowly several times. \Wohen one 
account of the difficulties to be 
fe practices the left hand alone, 
lat is to say, the basis, then the 
thich seem difficult. Only then 
true practice which gives unity 
Tempo, rhythm, shading, ex- 
ff ought to be thoroughly 


mechanically without re- 
sfore beginning to practice you 
° a clear idea of what you wish 
simple exercise can be practiced 
¢ modifying the rhythms and 
h transposing, by endeavoring to 
al yariants until the player feels 
This variety 
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repetition of a scale or an exercise is the 
most futile manner of working—and the 
most fatiguing. 


Variations in Practice 
RACTICING mechanics alone, going 
over scales in a monotonous fashion 

for hours at a time, without at the same 
time working musically, amounts to noth- 
ing and no results. Take, for 
instance, a scale or an arpeggio. What in- 
teresting rhythms you may find! What 
varieties in shading you may use! Work 
with the hands hand 
staccato, the other legato, and carefully; 
one hand forte, the other piano. Trans- 
pose, using the fingering of C as well as 
the ordinary fingering. Practice in con- 
trary motion, starting with both hands on 
the same note, or seeking “symmetrical 
fingerings.’ Try “uniform fingerings” for 


gives 


crossed; play one 


two, three and four notes. 

The right hand should not know what 
the left hand is doing. That is to say, the 
two remain independent of 
each other. It is more difficult than one 
imagines to. play perfectly a 
fugue of Bach or a canon of Clementi. 

Try to correct the weak points; the rest 


hands should 


two-voice 


comes naturally. 

Never the pedal 
the technical difficulties and when you do 
use the pedal do so with moderation. There 
are no editions where the pedaling is well 
indicated throughout. Listen to yourself. 
As soon as your playing ceases to be 
clear, you are misusing the pedal. 

One should avoid all exaggeration of 
style, all exaggeration of rubato. One 
must be enthusiastic, poetic, imaginative, 
and, at the same time, sane. 


use before mastering 


The Analytical Approach 
V ORK REGULARLY, step by step, 

intelligently, carefully, slowly, al- 
ways reflecting, always listening to your- 
self, always criticising yourself. There is 
no better advice. Many pupils work at 
one thing for far too long a time. It is 
more useful to have short spells of con- 
centrated work. 


PLAYING 


AT THE CONSERVATOIRE OF PARIS 


Analyze every work that is to be prac- 
ticed, as to key and themes, modulations 
and form. After having carefully read a 
piece, after having worked out the finger- 
ing which is the most sure and the most 
pianistic, note carefully all indications of 
shading, of expression, of dynamics, of 
tempo and of phrasing. Then is the time 
to begin the technical work, when you will 
pick out from the whole all difficult pas- 
sages and perfect them by an intelligent 
and thoughtful practice—which means 
slowly, often the two hands _ separately, 
with varied rhythms, with technical varia- 
tions, and always listening attentively. By 
this careful work you will make progress 
gradually, and your piece will be automat- 
ically learned and engraved in your mem- 
ory. You must learn to play by heart 
without effort. 

It is dificult to appreciate the progress 
that each day brings after an interesting 
practice, but oie notes; on taking up-again 
after a certain time a piece ~which has 
been learned carefully, to what extent it 
has matured. One feels more at ease in 
it, the fingers obeying more easily; the en- 
semble is more sure, more alive. 

At the very first, whether it is the ques- 
tion of a piece, of a study or an exercise, 


it is essential to practice very slowly. To 
practice quickly is always bad. A faster 
tempo is acquired gradually. Yet it- is 


necessary constantly to return to the slow 
tempo. The secret of practice is to think 
before you play anything and then to play 
the thing as you intend. 


The Difficult Attainment of Simplicity 


£ IT NOT more difficult to play a 
Mozart sonata with the crystal clarity 
of tone, the finesse of nuances, the flexi- 
bility of technique, the purity otf style that 
it requires than a complicated. work of 
Liszt, in which you hide by an immoderate 
use of the pedal a quantity of blunders? 

Do not work at what is beyond your 
power. It is much more artistic to play a 
difficult piece well than to blunder 
through a work of great difficulty. 

Who can imagine a virtuosity which is 


less 
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not based on the most absolute dexterity? 
Even in the hardest passages you should 
not be conscious of the work you have 
done. As long as a passage seems dii- 
ficult you have not attained the proper re- 
sult. 

The greatest fault of the average pianist 
is stiffness of the arms and wrist. This 
stifiness prevents accuracy, makes the tone 
hard, since it prevents the finger from 
striking the keys with freedom and with 
the desired weight. 

Talent should be complemented by study. 
Either of these two qualities is insufficient: 
both are essential. To scorn technique, as 
some persons do, amounts to senseless in- 
dolence and ignorance. 


Teaching 
OR A good professor there is no such 
thing as a “method.” Every pupil 
should be directed according to his gifts, 
his hand, his intelligence, his facility, his 
enthusiasm. Certain rules, however, are 
of value for all students. 

There is no system, no method, which 
can be employed indiscriminately by all. 
Every hand, every arm, every finger, and, 
what is more important, every brain differs 
from every other. Every individual, then, 
needs a program of practice or a system 
adapted to himself. All of us experience 
a difficulty in solving certain problems. 
These are the ones to practice. Why waste 
time on working on what is easy? 

The teacher should oppose the pupil who, 
playing with difficulty a little study of 
Czerny, wants to play the Fantasias of 
Chopin, or the Campanella of Liszt. 

No professor can tell everything and no 
pupil should think that he has learned all 
there 1s to learn without the possibility of 
going farther. Too many young people 
imagine that, when they have come to pos- 
sess a Certain mechanical facility, only the 
difficult work should be studied. On the 
contrary the simple works are of the 
greatest value at all stages of development. 

A teacher has as his first duty to find 
out the temperament of an interesting pupil 
in order subsequently to guide him along 
suitable lines. 

Except for certain very simple and gen- 
eral counsels, one becomes a_ teacher 
through teaching, just as one becomes a 
blacksmith through plying that trade. It 
is necessary to learn to think. 

Cruel and humiliating injustice is not 
rare in the career of a professor. All the 
more reason for exercising activity, intelli- 
gence, initiative and knowledge—and for 
keeping clear of all commercialism. 


is Control 

T IS necessary to possess a considerable 

knowledge if one is to meet all situa- 
tions. To know one’s business is to be 
able to control it. 

One must demand exactness in details, 
correctness ot tempo, purity o 
sincerity. 
is sincere. , 

The intelligence and the personality of 
the interpreter have, in the technique of 
the pedal, an unlimited field of action. 

From the first lesson the teacher should 
think of the discipline of the mind, of the 
development and the independence of the 
fingers, of the extension of the hand, of the 
flexibility of the wrists, of the freedom of 
the arms, of the study of tone, of the de- 
velopment of the intelligence which he 


Comprehension 


style and 


f 
One is expressive only when one 
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should keep alert through transpositions, 
varied rhythms and diverse nuances. It is 
necessary first to choose with an extreme 
and enlightened care the exercises, the 
studies and the pieces, and to grade them. 
This way of working can alone bear fruit. 

A pianist can reach the height of his 
talent only when he is absolute master ot 
the muscles of his arms, his wrists, his 
fingers. Then can he utilize, from an ar- 
tistic point of view, all the resources which 
that marvelous instrument, the modern 
piano, offers him. 


Technique 
ANS VON BULOW, who was with- 
out question one of the greatest 
pianists and teachers of the last century, 
said that three things are supremely neces- 
sary to the pianist: 
1. Technique 
2. Technique 
3. Technique 
Bitlow who was the most classic inter- 
preter and the most scornful critic of every 
anti-musical effect added, “Technique is the 
art of playing the right note at the right 
moment in the right way” thus paraphras- 
ing a maxim of Sebastian Bach who_said, 
“It is necessary to play the correct finger 


on the correct note at the correct time.” 

Technique is more a question of mental 
concentration than of physical agility. The 
sooner the pupil understands that the pro- 
fitable practice of his instrument depends 
more on his intelligence than on his fingers, 
so much the sooner will he make progress. 

Without a perfect technique the simplest 
piece can not be played perfectly. 

_ The danger of too great virtuosity is to 
relegate the music to the second place or 
even to destroy it completely. Technique 
should be developed only parallel to mu- 
sical intelligence, style, expression, means 
of phrasing, feeling for tone, - All these 
ought to go together. 

It is a long and difficult task to acquire 
a brilliant mechanism, but it 1s still more 
difhcult not to abuse it merely for effect. 

We are too apt to forget to-day the 
“three C's,” Clementi, Cramer, Czerny. 
Profound study of these masters, particu- 
larly of Czerny, the great master of tech- 
nique, is essential. In varying them, his 
exercises and his studies will give the 
most valuable result, lightness, flexibility, 
finesse and evenness. 

Let us never seek to separate technique 
from music. They are two inseparable 
elements. 

(To be continued in the January Etude) 


Tiscellaneous Geaching Hints 


By Jutta E. BRouGHToNn 


PIANO INSTRUCTOR, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Ir possible, have ensemble classes with 
four people playing at two pianos. 

Use duet material in various grades, and 
occasionally music written for eight hands. 

Drill on folks songs from any school 
song book. 

An excellent plan for developing alert- 
ness and concentration is to have each pupil 
play exactly one measure (with one pupil 
sitting at each piano). Then the other 
pupil plays the next measure, without a 
break. This forces pupils to count, and 
they enjoy doing it. Then change places 
and have the other two pupils play, one at 
each piano. Have these pupils play ex- 
actly two measures alternately until one 
makes a mistake, then change places again. 

A good easy exercise for relaxation is 
this. Play the chromatic scale from F to 
B with the usual fingering 1-3, 1-3, and so 
on. Drop the wrist every time a white key 
is played and raise it high when playing 
each black key. Be sure to play legato. 
This undulating motion frees the muscles 
from all stiffness. Practice this exercise 
first with each hand alone. 

Pupils should practice all new pieces 
with each hand alone at first. The teacher 
should play the left-hand part while the 
pupil plays the right-hand part and vice 
Pupils must count in order to keep 
They have fun “playing 


versa. 


with the teacher. 


with teacher” and are cured of the idea 
that they can play just as well when they 
count to themselves. 

The teacher should always be enthusi- 
astic and as encouraging as possible. If 
you wish to be efficient talk to the pupil 
while he is playing. If he forgets to lift 
his hand during the rests, just say “Rest 
coming!” in time to warn him. 

The average pupil should. be told exactly 
how many notes to play during a trill such 
as the one in the Rondo of the Haydn 
Sonata in D. Write the exact fingering 
over the notes. Be definite about all in- 
structions. 

If a pupil is not getting on well, change 
the material. Experiment until you find 
what will interest him and make him work. 

Have much supplementary material in 
the studio, which you can lend to pupils to 
help them improve in sight-reading. In 
addition to their regular work, lend them 
two or three easy pieces to learn in one 
week. How they do enjoy these extra 
pieces! It is an investment which pays 
dividends in increased interest and prog- 
ress. 

Be sure the pupil studies a variety of 
things. Then he will practice more with- 
out realizing just how much time he is 
spending at the piano. 


Goward Facility 


By RENA I. CARVER 


It was a short phrase and she played 
it correctly as far as notes were concerned. 
But it lacked fluency. The notes were 
an eighth note (C), sixteenth notes (D 
and E), and an eighth note (F), to be 
played legato. After careful work it was 
a clear legato but too labored. 

Teacher and pupil tried different ways of 


making it graceful but no attempt gave 
the necessary airiness. Then they went 
to a table and, starting with a swing of the 
wrist, tapped it off. They tried to make 
it “ripple.” That word won, and, when 
they went back to the piano, the phrase rip- 
pled merrily and gracefully, and all worked 
with a better zest. 


When a piano key sticks, don't try to fix it yourself. See vour Tuner, 


Buying Instruments for the 
oy Orchestra 


By Griapys M. STEIN 


N ORGANIZING a toy orchestra con- 
I sisting of ten children between the 

ages of seven and twelve the follow- 
ing instruments would do with which to 
begin: 


2etulan gles yc .e urs see cheer $1.50 
2 tambourines ane eee 2.00 
1 cymbal or gong ....... 75 
5 pairs of rhythm sticks..  .25 
$4.50 
In buying the instruments tone and 


wearing qualitiés should be looked for. 
Too many rhythmic toys should not be 
bought at the beginning. The teacher 
should study the drum section of the theater 
orchestras for new ideas. She should 
listen also to the effects heard over the 
radio. 

While a violin or saxophone adds to the 
orchestra, interesting performances can be 
given without either of them. 

Should the class grow too quickly for 
the number of toys, the following sub- 
stitutes may be used. 

For triangles: tumblers tuned with water 
and struck with a silver spoon or wooden 
mallet; glass bottles held by a string 
around the neck and hit with a spoon; 
steel spikes held by a string and struck 
with another spike. 

For cymbals: tin pans; tin or silver 
trays held by a string or ring. 

For wood-blocks: small bread-boards 
struck with wooden spoons. 

For drums: boxes, tin-cans or pails. 

The triangles are important toys. So the 
teacher should take several pupils to the 
music store with her so that she may hear 
how a number of the triangles sound 
when played together. Each should be of 
a different pitch and harmonious with the 
others. The four, five and six-inch sizes 
are best. Larger triangles are too loud, 
and the children complain of the strings 
cutting into their fingers when holding 
them. Triangles in which the metal bar 
is of the same size throughout have a 
better tone. Heavy all-metal strikers 
should be bought. A snare, not a toy 
drum is the type to get. The teacher 
should tighten the head herself or the 


markable, 


‘last long. The heads are of 


A REAL BABY ORCHESTRA IN HOLLYWOOD 
This is probably the youngest orchestra in the world. Tt was org 
conducted by Carl Moldrem who stands at right of the group of t 

who have heard the orchestra state that its playing, by children of ti 
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children will soon have it out of 
drum stand is useful, but pupils 
the drum on their knees. A To 
will take the place of a drum str 
are drums that look like tambour 
out the jingles. These are pla ye 
single padded stick and cost $1.75. 
a smaller tone, several of them mai 
at the same time. 


i 


The Tambourine 


HE TAMBOURINES 
should have the rim in 
piece, with spaces cut out for ft 
When the rim is in pieces and 
gether with nails the instrum 


cloth, unvarnished skin and varni 
The cloth and unyarnished skin ha 
low tone, but are not water proé 
nished heads are best and havea ki 
quality. Tin tambourines have a 
tone. The nickel jingles sout 
wear better, and cost more. 
have a lighter tone, and there a 
them on a tambourine. It is b 
both kinds. Damp fingers mw 
off the heads as perspiration will | 
When the heads become loose 
should be removed and the heads 
The tambourines should 5 
against the leg for ordinary note 
the open hand for light accents a 
the fist for heavy accents. 
can be had by shaking the ji 
striking the hand for accents. 
Cymbals may be used as crash 
or as gongs. As gongs one 
serve two plavers, they being § 
mallets or drum sticks. These to 
only for accents, and the pupi 
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trained to keep count even if 
twenty measures long. It tak 
player to get these few and fa 
notes with precision. Cymbals @ 
at $1.25 a pair and up. g 
Wood blocks are most effe 
ments. They vary in size 
played either with mallets or ¢ 
When buying, a few extra le 
he got as they do not last long. 


(Continued on page 90 
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ING singer of the present day 
na far Western town and 
= to succeed as an artist can 
nprehend the situation of one with 
tion sixty years ago. Adimit- 
of music in America at the 
to be in a stage of develop- 
onding to that of young man- 
dition in the seventies might 
cribed as that of early youth. 
stage had undoubtedly passed, 
ers were still to be out- 
hties and early nineties, if 
e simile, may be called the 
ge of adolescence, with the 
€ new century marking the 
the last of the “teens.” The 
© twenty years indicates a 
age, when musical doings 


Tue Wortp’s Peace JuBILeE 
AS CONDUCTED BY THE FAMOUS PATRICK S. GILMORE 


A contemporary print of the Great Colosseum Building in Boston, at the opening of 


the 


Exercises on Monday, June 17th, 1872 


Mary TurNER SALTER 


At the present time there are schools of 
music in various important centers through- 
out the country, schools of high character, 
thorough-going in their aims, and manned 
by excellent teachers, to which one may 
go feeling confident that one’s talent will 
be recognized and developed. 

Not so in the early seventies. At that 
time there was but one place having the 
force, musically speaking, of a magnet, and 
that was Boston, the “Hub” of intellectual 
and artistic culture of the country. The 
mention of the names of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner, George William Curtis, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Bronson Alcott and a host 
of others of nearly or quite equal prom- 
inence living in or near by Boston, is suf- 
ficient to indicate the center about which 
the American intellectual and cultural 
world revolved. 


The question may arise, “Where was 
New York?” New York, to be sure, was 
steadily continuing its gain in commercial 
supremacy, and was establishing its mu- 
sical prestige as the center of orchestral 
activities by reason of the enterprise and 
genius of Theodore Thomas. The influx 
of German musicians and singers furnished 
steadily increasing material for the orches- 
tras of Mr. Thomas and Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch and the various singing societies such 
as the Arion and Liederkranz, and others 
which flourished at that tinie and long 
after. 


The Musical Hub 
OSTON became a musical Mecca in 
1896, when the National Peace Jubilee 
occurred in celebration of the close of the 
Civil War. Choral societies from various 
points in all the New England States joined 
to the number of ten thousand yoices, with 
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and Pytusic Study in the Startling Seventies 


Reminiscences Especially Recounted for THe Erupr by the Noted Composer 


an orchestra of one thousand, reinforced by 
a group of forty-five anvils played by a 
detachment of red-coated firemen from the 
Boston Fire Department, and a battery of 
several pieces of artillery fired by electricity 
for the performance of the Anvil Chorus 
from “Il Trovatore,’ the Star Spangled 
Banner and America. The orchestra con- 
sisted of 115 first violins, 100 second violins, 
65 violas, 65 cellos, 83 cornets, 84 trom- 
bones, 83 tubas, 50 snare drums and other 
instruments in like proportions. An im- 
mense coliseum was built for the occasion 
on the site of the present Copley-Plaza 
hotel. 

The organizer and manager was the in- 
defatigable Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, 
author of When Johuny Comes Marching 
Home, who had previously carried through 
successfully a Peace Festival in New Or- 
leans with a chorus of five thousand, a 
band of five hundred, drum and trumpet 
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corps and artillery. Due to his shrewd 
management, musical ability and knowl- 
edge of mass psychology, the Jubilee proved 
a successful enterprise financially as well 
as from the standpoint of musical interest, 
so that when he was congratulated on the 
outcome he replied, “Sir, there is nothing 
left for me now except to get up another 
Jubilee twice as big as this one.” 
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When Royalty Complied 


HIS HE actually did in 1872 when the 

gigantic International Peace Jubilee 
took place. He crossed the Atlantic, “put 
some of his faith into emperors and queens 
and other big, high-toned persons,” and en- 
sured the presence of the most famous 
military bands of Europe, a group of 
great singers, and a few conductors and 
composers. The event was made a cele- 
bration of the ending of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, and took place at the time of the 
arbitratinn of the Alabama Claims at 
Geneva. It was remarked after the up- 
roar and cheering following a performance 
of the Star Spangled Banner at one of 
the concerts, that if Gilmore and Godfrey 
(leader of the English Grenadier Guard 
Band) “could only settle our little dif- 
ferences at Geneva, how soon we would be 
out of our troubles.” 

For this occasion a mammoth building 
with a seating capacity of fifty thousand 
was erected, the former one having been 
destroyed by fire. Provision was made for 
a chorus of twenty thousand, an orchestra 
of two thousand, one hundred anvils and an 
enlarged battery of artillery on the field 
outside. Three foreign military bands, 
the French Band of the Garde Republicaine 
with their new “Sax” instruments, the 
Prussian Band of the Kaiser Franz Gren- 
adier Regiment, with their heavy brasses, 
the Kaiser’s own private cornet quartet, 
and Godfrey’s Band of the English Gren- 
adier Guards vied in keen competition for 
the laurels of public favor and served great- 
ly to elevate the standard of attainment for 
similar bands throughout the country. Be- 
sides these there was‘a National Band from 
Ireland, “all true patriots,’ the Marine 
Band from Washington, and others from 
near-by localities to the number of one 
thousand. 

A) mammoth 
Portland, Maine, for 
that it could not be got out of the 
house in which it was constructed until 
they had taken out a wall of the house. 
Then it could not be brought to Boston on 
anything smaller than an ocean steamer. 
After it was placed in the orchestra it 
was said that Polyphemus himself could 
not have struck both heads at once, and 
since the sound of it was like thunder and 
came so late after the stroke it was dis- 
carded. 

The huge chorus was made up of sing- 
ers from all parts of the country: New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Chicago, and other cities, including San 
Francisco. 


was built in 
the occasion, so big 


bass drum 


Soloists in the Jubilee 


HE TWO outstanding soloists of this 
Jubilee were Mmes. Hermine Ru- 
dersdorff and Minna Peschka-Leutner, 
The latter was a coloratura soprano with 
a voice of great volume and remarkable 
range and flexibility. Born in Vienna she 
had early training from Heinrich Proch 
and sang his Air and Variations with bril- 
liant effect. Her Jubilee appearances, in- 
variably in arias of operas in which her 
fame had been achieved, such as that of 
the Queen of the Night from “The Magic 
Flute,” were occasions of the wildest en- 
thusiasm. Her return to Germany soon 
after the close of the Jubilee, however, 
ended her career in this country. 
Mme. Rudersdorff, whose subsequent 
career was distinctly influential in the vo- 
cal field of musical development in Amer- 


ica, was a dramatic soprano, with a voice 
of wide range and warm, rich quality, re- 
sponsive to all shades of passionate feeling. 
Born in 1822 at Ivanowsky, in the Ukraine, 
she inherited from her father, a violinist, 
her unusual musical talent and gained an 
early celebrity as a concert and opera 
singer. One of her first important ap- 
pearances was in the first production of 
Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” at Leip- 
zig in 1840. It was in this same work that 
she made her first appearance in this 
country at the Second Trienniai Festival 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, of Bos- 
ton in 1871. After some years of engage- 
ments in opera in Germany she went to 
London and became a_ favorite at the 
Drury Lane and Royal Italian Opera, 
singing much also in concert and oratorio, 
notably at the great Festivals in Birming- 
ham, Norwich, Gloucester, and the Handel 
Festivals in London. 

Of her début in Boston a critic of the 
time said, “Her strong side, next to her 
complete musicianship, is the dramatic 
fire and intensity with which she throws 
herself into the spirit and expression of 
her song. There is a marvelous vitality 
about her, and her earnest, sympathetic 
presence seems to quicken chorus, orches- 
tra and all those around her She 
is at home in all the great music and in 
every part of it; we verily believe, if need 
were, she could conduct any of the ora- 
torios impromptu, orchestra and all.” 


Of Striking Appearance, 

Gp DEEP impression made by Mme. 

Rudersdorff at this festival led to 
her engagement for the International Jubi- 
lee the following year. Her first appear- 
ance there was in the “Inflammatus” from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” A reviewer of 
the time gives the following word-picture 
of her: “She was of medium height, stately 
of mien, and had dark, piercing eyes and 
a strong, expressive face. Her temper cor- 
responded to her personal appearance, 
and her colors corresponded to her tem- 
per, for she was fond of dressing in scar- 
let and black. In costumes of these colors 
she was a most imposing figure.” 

In token of her appreciation of the en- 
thusiastic welcome she received she com- 
posed a hymn entitled, “Homage to Colum- 
bia,’ which was a feature on one of the 
programs. In this she sang wearing a red, 
white and blue sash. Johann Strauss con- 
ducted, Car! Zerrahn played the bass drum 
and Gilmore the cymbals! 

As an indication of the variety in the 
programs it may of interest to mention a 
few numbers: Sertette from “Lucia,” sung 
by a “Bouquet of Artists,” one hundred 
and fifty of the leading soloists of the 
country comprising the floral constituents, 
accompanied by the full orchestra; the 
hymn, Nearer, My God, to Thee, sung by 
the full chorus of 20,000, with orchestra, 
organ, military bands, and the audience 
requested to join; the Wagner Overture to 
“Rienzi” and the Star Spangled Banner, 
all three verses each sung in different 
fashion, with church bells and artillery, 
added to the usual orchestra, organ and 
band accompaniment. 

There was a full week of concerts. The 
first day, June 17, Bunker Hill Day, was 
devoted to America, the second, to Eng- 
land, third, to Germany, fourth, to France, 
fifth, to Austria, and sixth, to Russia. 

Contrary to natural supposition that any 
approach to satisfactory musical results 
would be impossible in the conglomeration 
of sounds as would come from such a 
mass and variety of tonal forces, well- 
known critics of the time were obliged to 
admit the remarkable precision in tempo, 
good tonal balance, and other essentials of 
a good accompanied choral performance. 
The fact that interest grew throughout 
the six days so that the concerts were con- 
tinued on Sunday and over the following 


week is convincing proof of their musical 


-merit from a popular standpoint. Te 
The extent to which the two Jubilees 


focussed the attention of the musical por- 
tion of the people of the country upon 
Boston is not difficult to conceive. More- 
over, it should not be forgotten that the 
Handel and Haydn Society which formed 
the nucleus of the chorus of the two Jubi- 
lees had given musical prestige to Boston 
for nearly three-score years. It dates its 
origin from the year 1815, when a musical 
jubilee was held in King’s Chapel to cele- 
brate the Peace of Ghent which concluded 
the war of 1812. In 1818 this Society gave 
the first complete performance in this coun- 
try of the “Messiah.” 


Musical Pilgrim to Boston 

1 WAS this prominence of Boston mu- 

sically that led to my selecting Boston 
as the city which would best aid me in my 
artistic endeavors. After a period of study 
in the Boston College of Music, which was 
in affiliation with the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, I was led to go to 
Mme. Rudersdorff who had become estab- 
lished as the most authoritative teacher in 
the country. 

Dreading the ordeal of a voice trial alone 
I induced one of my musical friends who 
also thought of studying to go with me to 
the Madam’s apartment in the Hotel Boyl- 
ston. Immediately after the introductions 
Madam asked if I wanted to sing to her. 
Not haying brought any music I went to 
the piano and accompanied myself in Sul- 
livan’s Let Me Dream Again and Dudley 
Buck’s Ave Maria, She said nothing until 
I had finished, when she came behind me 
and pulled me backwards on the piano stool, 
exclaiming, “You have just the voice I have 
been looking for! You must begin lessons 
right away. You have talent almost 
amounting to genius; you were made for 
the stage and must begin tomorrow.” 

Quite dazed and without knowing how 
I could ever meet her requirements I said 
I would come, my bewilderment at the out- 
come being exceeded only by my delight at 
her praise. 
Charlestown horse-car. 

Study with Mme. Rudersdorff was by 
no means a musical pastime, As in the 
case of all great artists and art teachers, 
her art was her life. Anything but the 
entire concentration of effort of mind, soul 
and body upon the work in the lessons was 


occasion for merciless reproof and often 


an outburst of furious passion. The more 
a pupil had to give in voice, intelligence 
and receptivity, the greater were her in- 
sistent demands. 


Strict Surveillance 
ipee lessons were required as well as 
a perfect memorizing of a stated por- 
tion of the aria or song under study, with 
all markings. which were a most impor- 


tant feature of her teaching. A lapse in. 


the smallest detail brought a bang on the 
keys with both hands, followed by a pierc- 
ing look from her dark brown eyes and a 
question, “What did you do?” The ex- 
citement and interest were generally so 
tense one could not give a fluent answer; 
more often tears came jand one was ordered 
to leave the room. I used to carry a thick 
veil in which were shed many tears unseen 
while walking from my lesson across Bos- 
ton Common, 

Among Madam’s pupils at that time was 
Lillian Bailey who later “became the wife 
of Georg Henschel and sang with her 
husband for many years in recitals. Her 
uncle, Charles R. Hayden, always came 
with her to her lessons and, in her case, 
Madam wes respectful and indeed almost 
gentle. One of her pupils, who belonged 
to one of the first families in Boston, she 
sent home with this message, “Tell your 
mother I can make a voice, but I can’t make 
ears and brains.” 


I departed and sought my. 


THE E 
In spite of her frequent seveti 
my copious tears I was made ready 
three months’ time, to sing in a cor 
Boston Music Hall under the manz 
of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
ticular star attractions of the pre 
Ole Bull, the famous Norwegian 
and Emma Thursby, Madam’s 
liant pupil. ; 
Ole Bull was a great popula 
a commanding figure who played 
large but exquisite tone, in broad s 
with a wide range of sympathet’c 
sion. He made many co 
through the country, amassing 
able fortune which was largely 
a philanthropic effort to establish ; 
in the interest of good living for 
countrymen in Pennsylvania. F 
cal philanthropy manifested i 
younger days when, as manage 
York Academy of Music, he ma 
was undoubtedly the first offer of 
sand dollar prize for the best origi 
opera by an American composer on 
ly American subject. Needless to’ 
was at that time no American « 
capable of writing a grand ope! 
subject. 
Miss Thursby was then ane 
height of her celebrity as one of 
distinguished sopranos Amen 
produced. Her voice was remarl 
its purity of tone and delicanal [Ue 
big but of long range and great | 1 
She came to be in great demand f 
and oratorio and soon after this 
gaged under a three years’ 
Max Strakosch at a hundred 
dollars. She was then under ; 
engagement at the Broadway 
New York, then located at Bro 
34th street. On the termination 
gagement there I was fortuna 
as her successor. 


Further Engageme 
PROMINENT among 
ments that came at about 
one in Portland, Maine, in 
Annie Louise Cary, whose 
of the world’s greatest contr; 
over a period of twenty-five 3 
had recently returned from a 
ment in opera in Russia, 
of Maine was given a rousin 
Another engagement was 
Club, of Chicago, in com} 
Amy Fay, whose sister b 
of Theodore Thomas. It 
real pleasure for me to si } 
I never had an experience o} 0! 
Perhaps the nearest I ever cé 
at a concert of the Cecilia 
ton when I was engaged to | 
“L’Allegro,” with George 
the tenor solos. The soy 
ularly Sweet Bird with 
very florid, and as my y 
soprano I did not enjoy mysel 
usual. Nevertheless I came 
flying colors.” 
During the summer time 
Rudersdorff was carried on- 
a country place near B 
which Madam took as an 6 
converted into a summer 
the farm appurtenances. 
months she had her pupils 
colonial house. She hersel 
carly of a morning in high 
working costume, pulling 
wise working in the garden 
council with the farmer ab 
or the crops. In that sumr 
were about eight of us: 
of London, who had come 
her opera roles; Miss T 
za,’ as she was called 
paring for her concert 
kosch; Clara Smart, a 
Fanny Johnson, an an 
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ETUDE 


‘hat Piano Study Will Do For @hildren 


A Message To Parents 


The following inspirational article, and its design, are printed by the courtesy of the Weaver Piano Company. 


) STUDY ENABLES children to 
life more . . . By hearing music 
intelligently and appreciating it 
By being able to sing in harmony 
others in a group in church, school 
y other society. If you have ever 
to sing in church or in any other 
, while seated next to someone who 
out of harmony, you will know how 
it is to prevent yourself from be- 
w a Pharisee and thanking the 
that in this respect at least you are 
s other men are. 
) STUDY DEVELOPS the mind, 
Hthens memory, accuracy, preci- 
‘concentration, and other faculties. 


STUDY PROMOTES 


refine- 


and personal charm which bring 


preferment. 


includes a great Queen (Elizabeth), a renowned 
ick the Great), a great President (Thomas Jef- 
at Dictator (Mussolini), a great statesman (Lord 
great author (Leo Tolstoi), a great manufacturer 
Schwab), a great scientist (Alfred Einstein) and 


MUSIC SEEDY Exess lol tek 


PIANO STUDY DEVELOPS leadership. 


PIANO STUDY AFFORDS a worthy 
pursuit that enriches and adds joy to 
any life. 


PIANO STUDY AFFORDS recreation 
that is refining and character building 
and that enables one to entertain others 
in a pleasing and happy manner. 


PIANO STUDY BRINGS FINANCIAL 
GAIN through teaching music and sing- 
ing or playing for pay professionally. 
Many boys and girls work their way 
through college by their musical ability. 
Others earn money near home by sing- 
ing publicly as soloists, by singing in 
church choirs, by leading church choirs, 
by playing piano or organ in church, 


are Trained 
by Piano Study 


scores of counterparts in all callings. 
many of the foremost men and women have zealously expressed 
their enthusiasm for the benefits in brain training and mind 
recuperating, which have come to them through the study of 
music. It always pays to learn an instrument. 


by playing in small or large orchestras. 
The above and many more advantages 
come to those who learn to produce 
music. BUT NOT TO THOSE WHO 
ONLY HEAR IT. 


Over 1,000,000 children in the United 


States are now taking piano lessons. 
Yours should be among them. “The 
Richest Child is Poor without Musical 


Training.” 


The praise of your children after they 
grow up, will sound good to you if you 
give them the advantages that will come 
to them with their ability to. produce music, 
and you will be proud of your children and 
will rejoice that you gave them the chance 
to enrich their lives. 


Piano Study 
Stirs Imag. 


By Piano Study 
You Gain 


mation 


CREATIVE 
INSTINCT 


FINANCIAL 
RETURNS 


PROMPTNESS 
ACCURACY 
Co-OrpDINATION 
Memory 


SOCIAL 
PREFERMENT 


CULTURE AND 
REFINEMENT 


ABILITY TO PLAN 
SELF-CONFIDENCE 
PolsE 

DEXTERITY 
ALERTNESS 


SELF-EXPRESSION 


The Study of the Piano has Opened the Door to the Treasure House of Music 
to Many Notable People of All Gimes 


History reveals that 
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@he Christmas 


Piano 


AN EpIroriIAu 


The advent of the Christmas 
Piano has often meant the re- 


birth of the home. 


It has been the stimulus and 
the medium through which the 
lives of individuals becanie 
identified spiritually with the 


high ideals of our American life. 


Those who at this Christmas 


time properly evaluate those 
precious ties that hold the home 
together, the foundations of our 
higher achievements, know that 
it is the concert of interests 
which is the imperishable ce- 


ment that binds. 


When we gather around the 
piano to listen to music pro- 
duced by some beloved member 
of the home circle, we realize 
that in the possession of the 
piano we have something which 
is actively identified with the 
home as a unit. The music is 
produced in the home, by mem- 
bers of the home, and has a 
kind of 


ch@rm that cannot possibly come 


home interest and 


from music produced by others. 


Christmas is the ideal time 
im which to signalize this, and 
the purchase of a fine new piano 
at Christmas time is perhaps 
more appropriate than at any 


other season of the year. 


There is no way in which the 
fanuly funds may be more de- 
lightfully and profitably spent 
than in the purchase of a piano 
under- 


—the door to musical 


standing. 


In these days of the mar- 
velous achievements of the talk- 
and the 


ing machine 


this 


radio, 
understanding becomes’ 


more and more valuable. 


The Christmas piano is a gift 
for every one in the home. 
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A MUSICAL PARTY AT 
WANSTEAD HOU 
y Joseph Francis Nollekens 


EXHIBITION of 
“Conversation 
Pieces” recently or- 

ganized by Sir Philip Sas- 
soon in his Park Lane 
mansion, London, in aid of 
the Northern Hospital, Hol- 
loway, brought before us 
many intimate phases of 

ish life during the eight- 
eenth century, not the 

t interesting being that 
concerned with music. We 
know from those seven- 
teenth century diarists, Sam- 
uel Pepys and John Evelyn, 
besides memoir and _ letter 
writers of that period, what 
a strong hold music had on 
social life at that time. A 
knowledge of music was 
considered almost incumbent 
on every well educated lady . SIR WILLIAM YOUNG AND 
and gentleman, while glee FAMILY 
singing and ‘familiarity with By John Zoffany, R. . 
some simple instruments 5 ale 
were widespread among the people. Pepys, writing under date Sep- 
tember 2, 1666, recording his experiences of the Fire of London, 
states that the river Thames was “full of lighters and boats taking 
goods,” adding, “I observed that hardly one lighter or boat in three 
that had goods of a house in but there was a paire of virginals 
1iiette” 

In Pepys’ diary, which covers over forty years of a busy life, we 
find repeated references to music. The day after his first going 
to sea he was “in the morning at my lute,” and joined others in 
small concerts in the evening. He tells us of repeated visits to in- 
strument makers, of attending concerts at the General Post ( 
fi and of his coming home after work at the Navy Victualling 

ce, and attendance at the Council to find a company of singers, 
going into the garden, having “excellent music late, in the dark, 
with great pleasure.” Anon, he and his friends after dinner sat 
at the espinette singing Psalms until 9 o’clock. He saw to it that 
his wife should be taught the violin, to the end that she might take 
part with his friends and himslf in their domestic concerts. 

Evelyn also tells us of these musical evenings, giving an account 
of one the official idence of Mr. Slingsby, Master of the Mint, 
adding, “Mr. Slingsby, whose son and daughter played skillfully, had 
these meetings frequently in his house.” 


Conversation Pieces 


OW MUCH music meant to everybody, men of affairs, the ¢ 

social leaders and quite ordinary folk, how closely it entered 
into everyday family intercourse, is very amusingly shown by the 
eighteenth century English painters who deservedly won renown 


a 


THE 34 


“Every Gentle 


By G 


A Glance into the Delightful 

Musical Atmosphere of the Days 

of Samuel Pepys in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. 


for their “Conversation Pieces,” those clever groups in whith 
see the interaction of characters among people in their % 
surroundings. 

Five of our illustrations are particularly valuable as demom 
ing family alliance and participation in music. It is approp 
consider the masterly picture (No. 1) by Joseph Francis Ne 
(father of Joseph Nollekens, the celebrated sculptor), on @ 
of its high artistic merits, its wide technical interest and th 
that this informal concert is represented as taking place @ 
stead House, the princely mansion of Earl Tylney, on the @ 
of Epping Forest. , 

No fewer than eight of the party are instrumentalists and @ 
four, including a young child, vocalists. The keyed instrumea 
which a lady is sitting fingering the keys, appears to be a sp Ae 
the oblong box type, an evolution of the virginal, which ha 

popular in England since the early 
of the sixteenth century, enlarg 
placed on a stand. We then have 
viol, two violins, a theorbo (which wa 
evolution of the lute), a flageol 
and a contra-bassoon. In the delig 
group of Sir William Young (son 
Governor of St. Vincent and Doi 
and family, by John Zoffany (No 
again have a s viol and a beaut 
ample of the treble-lute, the smal 
the family, and three vocalists. 


Intimate Groups 


NOTHER picture of Zoffany (Ne 
takes us into an aristocratic if 

where we find George, third Ear] 
his Countess and the Gore family 
in music and song. The spinet 
usual oblong box type, such as ~ 
which can be seen at Hogarth’ 
just beyond Chiswick Mall, the 
being of handsome outlines. 
emphasize the universal appeal 
under all circumstances, Zoffany 
us the animated scene of the Shai 
on a pleasure trip in a ba 


THE GORE FAMILY CONCERT: EARL AND COUNTESS COWPER AND THEIR | 
By John Zoffany, R: A. y 


ETUDE 


s A Wlusician Ghen” 


iRY 


‘Tue Erupe has been furnished, by a well-known 
English author, with some delightful sketches and 
two illustrations of the musical life of the aristoc- 


#t of the long-tailed or clavicembalo type. The other instruments include a bass 
jolin, theorbo, serpent, two horns, oboe and bagpipes. 

joffany’s charming minuet in a family circle (No. 5) we catch a glimpse of the 
Yspinet from a different angle and are introduced to an elegant flute. Zoffany 
Wen us another record of a flute, this time all of ivory, in his group of the 
Namily, which is in the possession of 

Mount Stephen. 

large portrait group of Sir Elijah 

‘Ww Justice of Bengal, Lady Im- 
ui r three young children, with 
servants, and musicians with native 

ben including a tamboura or jantar 

Mged instrument. with body made of 

iv gourd, and provided with a long 


Na pair of smal! kettle drums, cym- 
dd triangle, are playing for a danc- 
Hid to the applause of Sir Elijah. 

Mim Hogarth took a hand in this 
He form of art, giving us a glimpse 
snet in his group of the four Gra- 
@ldren, now in the possession of the 
| Normanton, while in his spirited 
f a masked ball at Wanstead (in 
Mth London Art Gallery, Camber- 
yve see the effects of music rather 
l¢ instruments themselves, as_ the 


sla is packed closely in an elevated 


racy of England in earlier centuries. 


off Fulham (No. 4). At that time the Thames was a much frequented London 
Hy, passengers traveling by ordinary wherries or in gorgeously decorated barges, 
jpposite Charing Cross was a large barge fitted up as a coffee house and con- 
all, which was much frequented. Granville Sharp, Government official, advocate 
yeause of the American colonies, slave emancipator and philanthropist, sits beside 


SIR JosHua’s FRIENDS—By Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Property of 
Biblic Literary 


* tsa 2 


5. THE MINUET 
By John Zoffany, R.A, 


The Comic Note 
Pieces “Enraged Musician” (a portrait 
ot John Festin, a celebrated teacher and 

player of his day) at an open window, with his 
bow and violin, distracted by a mendicant blowing 
on a hautboy, the postman sounding his horn, and 
a small boy and girl making a din with drum and 
rattle, is well known through the many prints. 

Even more prominently does the comic element 
come out in a quaint group (No. 6) by Hogarth’s 
father-in-law, Sir Joshua Reynolds. One of his 
friends is playing on a bass viol, another blowing 
on a flute, while the fourth, either no musician, or 
endowed with too acute a hearing, has his hands 
covering his ears. This same spirit, perhaps car- 
ried a step further, is seen in the Florentine in- 
terior by Thomas Patch, better known to fame 
as an cngraver and reproducer of ancient frescoes 
and. Florentine art. Lord Roxburghe (later third 
Duke of Roxburghe) is shown seated in the cen- 
ter leaning on a clavicembalo, decorated in the 
usual lavish Italian style, while on the extreme 
left is a man with a full sized viol da gamba, This 
amusing effort. reminds. one irresistibly of Addi- 
son's Tatler on “Characters in Conversation De- 
scribed as Instruments of Music,” wherein human 
foibles and the qualities of the various instruments 
are inimitably hit off. 

It may be well now to say a few words as to the 
several instruments depicted. 
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4. A MUSICAL PARTY AT 
FULHAM (MEMBERS OF 
THE SHARP FAMILY) 

By John Zoffany, R. A. 


The Spinet 


HE SPINET, so popu- 

lar in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was comparatively new 
to Pepys, who, wanting some- 
thing superior to the virginal 
(usually, though why it is im- 
possible to say, spoken of in 
the pural, as “a pair of vir- 
ginals”—perhaps because they 
had two pairs of keys), about 
1668 was vacillating between 
the purchase of a harpsichon 
(apparently an early form of 
the harpsichord) and the es- 
pinette, finally deciding on 
the latter on the score that it 
took up less room “and will 
do my business, as to finding 
out chords.” As we have 
seen, he used it as an accom- 
paniment to psalm singing. 
From the early name “espi- 
nette” it is evident that it 
came to us from France or 
Italy, the espino or thorn 
indicating the plucking quills. The early 
form was an oblong box on a stand, the 
keyboard not occupying the full length; 
but the long-tailed, a clav'cembalo, triangu- 
lar form, was also popular. 

Pepys, under date October, 1664, says 
that after a Council meeting at Trinity 
House, headquarters of the Guild of Pilots, 
he went to a “music meeting at the Post 
Office. And thereto anon came all the 
Gresham College and a great deal of noble 
company; and the new instrument was 
brought called the Arched-Viall, where be- 
ing tuned with lute strings and played on 
with keys like an organ, a piece of parch- 
ment is always kept moving; and the 
strings, which by the keys are pressed down 
upon it, are grated in imitation of a bow, 
by the parchment; and so it is intended to 
resemble several vialls played with one bow, 
but so basely and harshly that it will never 
do.” This appears to have been a kind of 
clavecin ad peau de Buffle, parchment be- 
ing substituted for leather. Evelyn, 1666, 
mentions a rather different instrument. He 
writes: “To our Society’ (the Royal So- 
ciety, of which he was one of the founders) 


(Continued on page 914) 
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Pusical Jargon of the 
Radio (larified 


A Popular Interpretation of Technical Terms Heard Daily 
Over the Radio 


By Epwarp E:tswortH HipsHer 


PART VI 


Chamber By modern consent 
and usage, Chamber Music is that type 
which, by reason of its refinement and 
delicacy of ideas and the small volume of 
tone employed, is suitable only for per- 
formance in a comparatively small room. 
Originally it was music performed at royal 
courts and at palaces of the nobility, in a 
camera (room, chamber) with attendance 
restricted to a privileged few invited per- 
The term grew into usage to desig- 
nate an entire program or performance at 
these select gatherings, and from this be- 
came current to designate any music not 
intended for the Church. 


Music: 


sons. 


Formerly chamber music not only em- 
braced all works for a single instrument or 
for a few of these in concert, but it also 
took in such vocal works as madrigals, 
cantate di camera (songs for the chamber 
—parlor songs), duetti di camera, in fact 
about all music not devoted to the church 
and theater. Custom of our day confines 
this term to instrumental music in the form 
of sonatas for one or two instruments, 
trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, and ‘so 
on, including suites. for any few instru- 


ments and all music intended for solo 
performance. In the popular mind only 
the smaller ensembles are considered in 


this class, with solo music in a grouping 
of its own. The concerto, the overture and 
the symphony were at an earlier period 
classed, along with the divertimento, the 
serenata, the concerto grosso and the not- 
turno, as chamber music. More modern 
thought has placed them, together with 
such forms as the tone poem, the concert 
overture and the orchestral suite, in what, 
for want of a better designation, might be 
called the “grand concert’” musical forms. 


Chamber music, from its very nature; 
makes its appeal to the few. It is music 
in its most refined sphere. More than 


any other form, it appeals to the intellect. 
lt has not the flare*that warms the more 
superficial emotions. It all the deli- 
cacy of outline and the finesse of details 
that create the charm of a rare old lace. 
In it formal beauty and the spirit of pure 


has 


music find their happiest mediums. It is a 
creation of refined taste rather than the 
expression of enthusiasm or of a spon- 


taneous inspiration. It found its best ex- 
pression through the genius of Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
premely in Mozart. 


su- 


Chanson (from the French chantes, to 
sing, and synonymous with the Italian 
cansona): A song in the simple ballad 
form, with a turn that is distinctly French. 
Tt differs from the German Jied in that it 
invariably has a melody of the length of 
but one verse; it is less subjective or per- 
sonal; and, though the stanzas may differ 
rather widely in their context and style of 
expression, each will close with a refrain 
or ritornelle that will bring it to a happy, 
spirited, unexpected or even humorous 
close. There are chansons for almost 
every phase of family and public like, in- 
cluding chansons d ’amour (love songs), 
chansons a@ boire (drinking songs), chan- 
sons pastorales or rustiques (pastoral or 
rustic songs), chansons guerriéres (war or 
military songs, which include the famous 
Chanson de Roland), and others of a patri- 
otic, religious or even satirical nature. 


Chant: A Survival or Descendant of 
the ancient Gregorian Tones. 

Of the Gregorian Tones there were eight, 
corresponding to the eight modes from 
some of which our present scales are de- 
rived. To these Tones the psalms were 
sung according to the then,prevailing sys- 
tem of antiphonal or responsive choral 
psalmody. 

The Anglican Chant of the “Church of 
England is the form now in commion use 
throughout the English speaking world. 

A Single Chant is one to which a ‘singie 
verse of the psalms or canticles is to be 
It consists of two musical phrases, 
each of which begins with a “reciting tone” 
which~is followed by the melodic and har- 
monic cadence that brings each of the two 
divisions of a verse to a close. 


sung. 


) 
Ee—a 

0 s S 

NS a 


serve the Lord with glad- 
ness and come before his 


aa 
= 
=m 


a 


pres-encewitha song. 


A Double Chant consists of four phrases, 
to which two verses of the text are sung. 

The words chanted to the “reciting tone” 
should be sung with due regard to their 
rhetorical accents and meaning and with 
some indifference as to the number of musi- 
cal beats consumed; but the cadences will 
be sung in strict rhythm. 


Chanty: Usually called, in America, a 
“shanty” or “shanty song,” probably from 
its having originated among the dwellers in 
shanties of the lumber camps, often known 
as “shanty men.” Canada is rich in lumber- 
men’s chanties, and most songs of this 
type bear evidences of American origin. 

The sailor’s chanty differs quite distinctly 
from his song of amusement. It is a work 
song, often employed to lead the workmen 
to pull unitedly on the ropes at rhythmical 
periods. It is common to almost all coun- 
The Volga Boatman is a notable ex- 
ample of the Russian type. There are 
Nile boat-songs, Highland, Chinese and 
Canadian boat-songs. The barcarolle ot 
Italy is an embodiment of the light, grace- 
ful movements of the gondola, more often 
suited for solo than for choral use. 


tries. 


Chorale (Cho-rahl’): A choral song, or 
hymn, for church use. The term may be 
applied to the choral plain-song of the 
Roman service; though it is more frequent- 
ly employed to designate the Protestant 
hymn which sprang into use with the Ref- 
ormation and which Tuther chiefly cre- 
ated and promoted. His [in’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott (A mighty fortress is our 
God), one of the most majestic concep- 
tions in all hymnology, became the battle 
song of the great religious upheaval; and 
he has been called “The Ambrose of the 
Reformation.” In the earlier centuries 
the melody of the chorale was sustained by 


(Continued on page 919) 


Translated from the German by Dr. Clarence Ohlendor 


PART II 


UCH HAPPENED in these years. 
Music is often the echo of the times, 
as is true in this case. It was the 

strife between the Catholics and the Prot- 
estants that caused the disappearance of mu- 
sic for a time (it was only used in prayer 
during the strife) ; and, after the Protestant 
religion received the same recognition as the 
Catholic (therefore emerging victorious 
from the strife), Bach and Handel ap- 
peared and sang the hymn of victory. 


Stars of the Morning 


HE MUSIC of Bach and that of 

Handel were basically different, be- 
cause they wrote under different condi- 
tions. Bach moved about in his small 
sphere, lived in unimportant places (last 
in Leipzig), in the midst of a large musi- 
cal family, and served as a cantor in the 
Thomas Church. His character was a 
scrious, deep, religious, patriarchal one; 
his mode of life, a plain, frugal one; and 
his nature, simple. He was given to so- 
ciety, and he was, till be became blind, a 
tireless worker. 

Handel lived in London, was connected 
with kings, counts, and the public, was 
opera director and wrote €ourt and festival 
music. One knows little of his life except 
that he was in touch with the rich and 
upper class of English society. Grandeur, 
glitter and externality are the characteris- 
tics of his music. He showed the pos- 
sibilities of transposing an opera into an 
oratorio, and vice versa, as he not seldom 
did. Also, he worked very fast. He wrote 
the “Messiah” in three weeks and “Sam- 
son” in a shorter time. He wrote operas, 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
In His Prime from a Copper Plate Engraving 


A (Critical Digest of PyiCusic an 
the Tyasters of PCusic 


By ANTON RUBINSTEIN 


EY 


worldly and spiritual oratorios, 
amount of instrumental music — 
beautiful are his piano suites) 
soulful and spiritual. : 

Bach is more sympathetic to” 
cause he wrote more instrumen 
but because he wrote unspeak 
and beautiful things, and beca 
mode of living. Although he w 
vocal music, he appears gre; 
organ and piano compositions. — 


The Composition of 
ice thinking of the “Wi 

Clavichord.” One recalls # 
ot Benvenuto Cellini, when he | 
sculpturing work to do for th 
France and could not find en 
He decided to melt all hi 
small drinking cup was an espee 
It hurt him to sacrifice this. — 
Tempered Clavichord” is sucha 
music. If, unfortunately, all of | 
tatas, Motets, Masses, and eve 
sion Music,” were lost, and th 
cne would not need to worry— 
not have disappeared. Add — 
Chromatic Fantasy, Variation: 
Inventions, the English Suit 
certos, the Chaconne, the piat 
sonatas, and his organ com 
onc measure his greatness? 
often asserts that he lacks | 
fugues; but that is from 
To personify him in the fugi 
for in this branch he was 
representative. But in the € 
Bach there is more soul musi 


(Continued on page 
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Keep Your Eye on the Drummer 
By Ghe Hon. Top B. Gattoway 


N! 
e hears the sound at once stirring, 
illing, confident or mournful and 
jong before the strident tones of 
les or even the shrilling fites reach 
}It is the unmistakable drum. 


BOUN !—Far down the street 


orchestra concert—especially a 
} orchestra—one’s eyes wander first 
bncerimeister and the violins, then 
[man yoiced cellos, the gentle vio- 
fh to the appealing oboes, the shrill 
the massive brasses—to all the 
Mtruments, in fact, before one seeks 
han in the rear row who stands 
Jo or three oddly shaped producers 
\ the drummer. 

Pthorough understanding of the 
d meaning in the composition of a 


; one can do nothing better than 
fe massive bass to appreciate upon 
Madation the beautiful and lighter 
- ure is built. In doing so, one 


gat an important and essential 
Brformed by this man, often too 
misidered, if considered at all. For 
Bavhile of a higher tone than the 
iss may yet'be said to be part and 
a sustaining groundwork of the 
structure. 
Begining of time, man having be- 
tomed to articulate speech and 
vith the sounds of nature around 
ied something which would affect 
# powerfully. His mere sensuous 
Sound led him to the discovery of 
Hal music. 
ague, helpless way he felt the 
‘for something that would help 
is crude rites of worship—in his 
i ards a god or gods. Somehow in 
+ toward creating a new and un- 
1 sound he found that, by beat- 
‘low logs or trees, an unexpected 
(Id be obtained. Eerie sounds 
iced. Practicing with the novelty 
ss stumbled upon rhythm which 
er satisfied him. 
Wition, accident or experiment he 
w to produce a much more satis- 
sind and means of expression by 
‘the hide of one of his slaughtered 
the hollow openings in logs. 
m, the oldest of musical in- 
‘came into being for all time. 
k 


Ss 


eech with the Gods 


VAGE had found a means of 
cating with the spirits—a 
which he could drive away 
se or evils which he feared. 
end the Chinese even today 
gongs. 

of course man naturally first 
drum, as subsequently he did 
musical instrument when he had 
ith his ritual, however prim- 
have heen. A study of the 
ages from the snows of Lap- 
sun of the tropics shows a 
arity in their observances. 
traditions as to the origin 
form a most interesting sub- 
ison. It would not be ger- 
icle to dwell upon this fact, 
ve can relate as appealing mor 
the legend of the North Amer- 
to the origin of the drum. 
aters of the Deluge began to 
7 were drawn off into four 
h of which received one fourth 
of the earth. Besides being 
ey served for men to play unon 
sir backs. In memory of this 
symbol the sacred drums 
ne Mysteries were always 


) 


4 


in the form of a tortoise. So effective was 
the use of the drum among the Indians that 
it could tell whole stories of grief and woe, 
joy and gladness, prayer and supplication. 
Truly it may be said that it was the Indian’s 
heart beat. 

The first stage of man’s music, therefore, 
was that of percussion, or the producing 
of sound by striking some object. From 
mere sound he next passed to melody. Easi- 
ly and naturally man found that by blow- 
ing on the hollow reed he could produce 
varied sounds and effects. Hence the pine 
and, in time, the fife, flute and wind instru- 
ments, 

We may fancy that the next step by 
which man taught himself to string gold 
or silver wire or gut and form the lvre 
was more arduous. He succeeded, how- 
ever, and stringed instruments came into 
existence. 

Thus we may say that percussion, that is, 
rhythm, furnished the skeleton of music 
and that the wind and stringed instruments, 
with melody and harmony, were its flesh 
and bodily adornments. Without a well 
ordered skeleton you cannot have a symmet- 
rical or beautiful body. 

As man unconsciously developed music- 
ally it is understandable how the flute and 
lyre with their soft appealing tones drove 
the drum into a less conspicuous place. 


Origin of the Word “Drum” 

UR English word for drum is a com- 

paratively new one. It is interesting 
to note that it has come into the English lan- 
guage from the north of Europe, the Danish 
word being trommic, the Swedish trumma 
and the German tromme. It is unques- 
tionably onomatopoetic, that is, formed to 
resemble the thing signified. By pronounc- 
ing the “dr” with a slight roll and the “am” 
with a short, quick sound, the sound of the 
instrument. and hence the 
instrument itself is sug- 
gested to the mind. 

The first known use of 
the word in English was 
in 1541. A little later we 
find Shakespeare using it 
several times. 

Everybody loves the 
boun, boun of the big bass 
drum, and perhaps that 
form of the instrument is 
one most familiar to the 
general public. All know 
the big circular form with 
its two heads of 
parchment upon 
which the drummer 


beats with one 


or two headed drumsticks, varying his 
strokes sometimes with a clash of the cvm- 
bals or a staff of bells with which the in- 
strument is often equipped—a performance. 
it must be said, by no means as easy to ac- 
cemplish correctly and effectively as it 
looks. In his performances the skill of the 
executant oftentimes is strikingly original 
and highly effective. 

Aside from its preéminent use in a band, 
the bass*drum also has a place in the or- 
chestra when the composer wishes to con- 
vey a feeling of awe and solemnity or to 
mark a climax. 

Closely associated with the bass drum 
are the cymbals and triangle which are 
familiarly known as “the kitchen.” First 
introduced into the opera in the 18th cen- 
tury, the combination was originally used 
for local color effects as, for example, in 
oriental Now their use is much 
more general in various forms of exotic 
music. 


scenes. 


The Side Drum 


LMOST equally well known with the 

bass drum is the snare drum, popu- 
larly so called. Accurately it is known as 
the side drum. It is decidedly a thrilling 
instrument. Through. the ages it has in- 
spiringly sounded the long roll—the charge 
to victory or, with its tones muffled to a 
dull drone. the requiem. Everyone is 
familiar with the small brass cylinder with 
its two heads of skin called the upper and 
lower. 

Across the lower head are stretched 
strings of gut called the snares which rat- 
tle at- every stroke of the player. The 
quality of .tone of the instrument is hard, 
dry, resonant. It sounds an alert challenge, 
combative and defiant. 

As an instrument for the orchestra the 
side drum’s opportunities for use are neces- 
sarily few—generally when 
the idea of preparation for 
or carrying on of war is 
presented. In this manner 
both Meyerbeer and Rossini 
used it freely in their 
operas. 

Side or snare drum 
playing is an art in 
itself. The drummer 
must be able to make 
use of the various 
rolls. In these to be 
effective he must be 
expert. By incessant 
practice a skilled 


““THE CONDUCTOR FROM THE REAR” 
Reprinted by permission from the New York Times 


player not only is able to produce all the 
regulation effects but also has mastered 
varied and unexpected points of technic 
which enhance his value a drummer. 
Who has not stood fascinated in watching 
the extraordinary agility with which a 
practiced drummer produces the long roll? 
His quickness and precision give the effect 
of his having attained the accuracy of a 
machine. The living man seems almost an 
automaton. All this perfection has not 
been acquired easily. It is the result of 
severe practice and long continued appli- 
cation. A violinist works no harder on his 
elaborate cadenzas than a drummer on his 
rolls. 


as 


The Instrument of Warfare 
UT WHAT history has been made by 
the tapping of the drumsticks on the 
parchment of the snare drum! To illus- 
trate with but one instance let us recall 
one of the most popular poems in the 
French language, “Le Tambour d’Arcole,” 
by Frederic Mistral. 
Ballant, ballant le charge, 
Ensemble, Ils les fait bondir 
It tells the story of Napoleon’s victory at 
Arcola and how it was due to the intrepid- 
ity of a drummer. 

History tells us that one, Andre Estienne, 
in the heat of the battle, crossed. the Adige 
River on the back of a sergeant bravely 
beating the charge. The Austrians on ac- 
count of the smoke and dust of the conflict 
could not see what was happening but, 
hearing the drum near at hand, thought that 
the French had crossed the river in force 
and were taking them on the flank. They 
paused in a moment of indecision and then 
the gunners deserted the battery covering 
the bridge over the river. Napoleon in- 
stantly seeing the wavering, seized the 
bridge and the battle was won. 

When the deed of the brave drummer 
was made known to the conqueror he gave 
Estienne a pair of ivory and gold drum- 
sticks. After the battle of Marengo, when 
Estienne was wounded by a shell, Napoleon 
took from his own breast the cross of the 
Legion of Honor and fastened it to that 
of the wounded drummer. 

Today the visitor to Paris may see this 
episode of the battle of Arcola on the frieze 
of the Pantheon carved there for all time 
by the great David. 

How the drummer has saved the day at 
the crucial moment in battle fills many 
pages of history. To us as Americans 
is there any figure more thrilling than that 
of the drummer boy in the familiar picture 
of our Revolutionary Patriots, “The Spirit 
of '762” 

The tenor drum is midway in size be- 
tween the side and bass drums—cylindrical 
in shape and usually of ash wood. Being 
distinctly military in character it is seldom 
seen in an orchestra although Gluck wrote 
music for it and we have heard it in both 
‘Die Walkiire” and “Parsifal.” 


Pitched Percussion 
O FAR WE have dealt with drums that 
are percussion or struck instruments of 
indefinable pitch, therefore unmusical. But 
with the kettle drum we have a musical 
percussion instrument—one entitled to all 
the dignity and consideration to which it is 
entitled as a solo part. In other words, we 
pass from unpitched sounds to musical 
tones. 

Everyone who frequents the concerts of 
symphony orchestras or the opera is 
familiar with the rather curious shell- 
shaped instrument of copper or alloy which 
suggests the huge copper and iron kettles 


(Continued on page 906) 
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Ghe Story of the Accordion — 


CONCERT ACCORDIONIST, WHO HAS BEEN OFTEN ON THE RADIO PROGRAMS FROM STATION WOR 


HE EMBRYO of the accordion is 

found in a Chinese instrument called 

the Cheng, or the Chinese mouth- 
organ. It is one of the most ancient of 
Chinese instruments, going back to mythi- 
cal times. It has a gourd for its body, 
which is fitted with a wooden mouthpiece 
and into which are inserted seventeen bam- 
boo pipes varying in length. The use of 
this instrument is confined to Confucian 
ceremonies. The introduction of the Cheng 
into Europe led first to the invention of 
the harmonica and later to the accordion. 
This same instrument, in Japan, is called 
the Sho. Thus from this very early his- 
torical account we realize that the principle 
of an accordion is ages old. 


The Accordion Invented 


T REMAINED for Damian, the Vien- 
nese inventor, to produce in 1829 the 

first accordion. His invention was based on 
the principles of the harmonica. The pre- 
dominating difference between these two 
instruments is that the harmonica is played 
by the breath and the accordion by the aid 
of handbellows, the wind in both cases act- 
ing upon the reeds. 

Damian’s first accordion was a crude and 
cumbersome thing, when compared to the 
present piano-accordion, The old-fashioned 
wind-jammer consisted of a small pair of 
handbellows, to one side of which was af- 
fixed a keyboard containing from five to 
fifty reeds, varying according to the size of 
the instrument. The keys opened valves ad- 
mitting the wind to metal reeds, the latter 
being so arranged that each valve sounded 
two reeds, one in éxpansion, the other in 
compression of the bellows. The right hand 
was and still is placed over the keyboard 
which plays the melody while the left hand 
plays the bass. On the upper left side of 
the bass of the early instruments was usu- 
ally to be found one key, which admitted 
wind to the reeds (unnecessary in the 
piano-accordion). This instrument could 
produce only tonic and dominant harmony. 

It can readily be seen from this de- 
scription that the performer was greatly 
handicapped, being limited to such types of 
simple composition as waltzes, polkas, and 
mazurkas. Atop of this the timbre of the 
old accordion, in its early stages, was 
coarse and devoid of heauty. 


Pitch? 

HE NEXT question is: “How is the 

pitch of each note determined?” The 
pitch is governed by the length and the 
thickness of the reeds; reduction of the 
! length and thickness tending to sharpen the 
tene while increase in length and thickness 
lowers the tone. 

Since this first instrument, the increase 
in the types of accordions has been numer- 
ous as to both shape and size. One of the 
greatest pioneer makers of the accordion 
is located in Castelfidardo, Italy. This city 
is essentially an accordion manufacturing 
center. Here even little boys are set to 
work making reeds by hand, for it is only 
by this hand process that the finest reeds 
are produced. 

There are now several types of the ac- 
cordion, each with its own peculiar method 
of playing the bass; but the most used is 
the Stradella system. 

The early accordion did not contain all 
the sharps and flats essential to an instru- 
ment. This made it more difficult to play 
unusually “heavy” harmony and to execute 
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Diagram of the Piano Accordeon 
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any performance of note on the instru- 
ment. Thus this small accordion was re- 
garded as a toy, in comparison with the 
more perfected instruments. 


The Perfected Instrument Arrives 


FTER MANY YEARS the chromatic 

accordion came into existence, giving 
advantages of sharps and flats, octaves and 
bass harmonies, to the performer. Now 
the artist was enabled to play more elabo- 
rate compositions but was still at a disad- 
vantage since he used but four fingers on 
the treble side. This type of instrument 
became more popular, but the appearance of 
the piano accordion, with its immediately 
overwhelming popularity, spelled obscurity 
for the chromatic accordion, 

It is many years since the piano-accordion 
came into existence. The identity of the 
inventor is unknown, although there are 
many who claim the right. Guido and 
Pietro Deiro are among the claimants; but 
those long associated with the instrument 
disagree as to their rights to this honor. 
Nevertheless, it is due to the influence of 
the Deiros that the accordion has been 
brought to its present level of importance. 

The early piano-accordion was heavy, 
weighing as much as thirty-two pounds, and 
inferior in tone quality. Through various 
major improvements, the piano-accordion 
of today weighs but sixteen pounds and its 
tone is vastly improved, though it is far 
from being perfect. 

One of the latest improvements made by 
Pietro Deiro on the piano accordion is the 
switch attached to the right of the treble 
side. This projecting apparatus, when 
pushed, changes the natural tone to a beau- 
tiful, ethereal quality. An important part 
of this device is the indicator which tells 
the performer whether the switch is on or 
off. 

Mr. Pietro Deiro has improved also the 
switch for the basses, this being placed in a 
more convenient position for the left hand. 
This apparatus enables the player to exe- 
cute many more varieties of chords than 
were hitherto known. Thus with this de- 
vice it is possible to give a perfect imita- 
tion of a large pipe organ. 


Enlarged Resources 
"TSHE STANDARD piano-accordion has 
one hundred and twenty bass keys 
and forty-one for the treble, including the 
black and white ones. There are accordions, 
however, having ranges from forty to one 
hundred and eighty basses and from thirty- 
six to forty-five keys in the treble. 

The piano keyboard of the accordion 
operates on the same_ style as that 
of the pianoforte, but the key action 
ot the piano-accordion is like that of 
the organ. The piano-accordion is un- 
like the toy instrument, in that the same 
tone can be obtained by expanding and com- 
pressing the bellows. 

The piano-accordion has two rows of 
basses (some have more than two), known 
as counterbasses (first row) and fundamen- 
tal basses (second row), and four rows of 
chords. The buttons in the fundamental 
bass row are placed at intervals of a fifth 
from each other; but between each button 
of the fundamental basses (second row) 
and each adjoining button on the row of 
counterbasses (first row) is an interval of 
a third. The four rows of chords are 
systematized in the following manner: 

Any button (when struck) in the third 
row produces a full 
Major chord. 


Any button 
in the fourth row, 
a full Minor chord. 

Any button in the fifth row, a 
full Dominant Seventh chord. 

Any button in the sixth row, a Dimin- 
ished chord. 

The next step is the arranging of the mu- 
sic for the instrument. The piano-accor- 
dion uses the same music as the pianoforte, 
except for the basses. It is this that makes 
the piano-accordion a difficult instrument 


&e 
C 


tor sightreading a score. It is 1 
tor the player to arrange his mt 
he plays, unless it is already ar 
which is rare, you may be sure. i. 

For example, if in the bass of #f 
forte the first two measures are | 
chords, with only the fundame 
varying, 


this would have to be cha 
accordion as follows: 


In the example above, the 
tones of the pianoforte bass 
octave. This octave cannot be 
piano-accordion bass, so only | 
played. It does not matter e 
used, because there is no distinct 
bass of the accordion of high o 
on the bass of the pianoforte. T 
mental tone “C” is played on the f 
tal bass row of the accordion. 
C-E-G, have major quality, s 
these tones cannot be produced 
Only the “C” major quality 
In order to obtain this quality, t 
the key that is desired is pre 
is in the first row (major 
accompaniment or chord rows. 
measure, only the fundamental 
need be changed, because the qu 
chord is the same as the previo 

Here are illustrations from 
ferte bass that must be entirely 
be played on the piano-accordi¢ 
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elodies That Never Die 


By Marx HamsourcG 


[Mark Hambourg’s long-continued success is unquestionably due 
| to his fine spirit of humanity. He is a man of the people and thinks 


ALODY! What a word 
with inspiration, with memorable 
jrecollections of every kind! Is 
Inything in the world of an intan- 
- which wields more influence 
#human heart? Love, Hate, Cour- 
Miiumph, Pity, Sorrow, all these 
prings of mortal endeavor are gal- 

into activity by the magic strains 
idly. Ancient or modern, familiar 
Hige, plaintive or stirring, melody 
: in every variety of form, 


fraught 


sway 


@n or environment. 

Nhe purposes of my present article, 
ac which is to select fifty melodies 
@) be truly termed “immortal” out 
@vast treasure trove into which I 
ito dip, I am dividing my subject 


various categories. If I do 
Phis, it would be almost impossible 
Reve a limit of fifty to my collec- 
[ should remain floating about 
hin a desperate uncertainty of choice. 
ping of the melodies under cer- 
bdings will explain somewhat the 
sf my choice. 

-st group will consist of national 
songs as being the embodiment 
Wiings, the troubles and enjoyments 
eneral mass of the people who 
r the solace and stimulation of 
their everyday lives. Such songs 
‘eople are so satisfying in their 
of expression, so universal in their 
‘nat I shall start my “immortals” 
lection from them. 

S-ond growp will be chosen from 
‘\elodies that appeal to the heart 
iment in a direct way through 
certain type of imagination, gen- 
a patriotic kind. My third list 
es will be taken from those that 
‘finite connection with specific oc- 
vd provoke recollections and emo- 


i 


of such occasions. Such are 
arches, martial airs, wedding 


‘And the like. Fourthly, there will 
es that inspire religious fervor 
an appeal in that way. After 
11 choose a few which stimulate 
sof a more intellectual order, 
these being melodically beautiful 
‘tic airs and others being what | 
inte music. That is to say, they 
yst of all to educated musicians 
he beauty of their structural out- 
the superiority of their material. 
tr kind belongs to music in its 
ost esthetic state. I shall 
my collection without enriching 
few beloved dance tunes and one 


‘tional and Folk Songs 


ae. : 
ition as my first choice a very 


«nd indeed I must be excused as 
embyiousness proves its fitness to 
} preéminent of its class. Is not 
Syne a melody which knits the 
Jall English-speaking people to- 
“matter where they are or on 
bent? The grand old Scotch 
, dating from the seventeenth 
As become the classic expres- 
niversal good fellowship on 
s. Equally well known among 
ns, if less universal and on a 
jor level of quality, Home 


with the people, whether he is playing a great concerto or writing 


of countless Victorians when sung by the 
matchless yoice of Patti. Perhaps we of 
a later generation no longer realize its 
thrill to the same extent, but it still has 
power to charm, if given in simplicity of 
spirit. The melody of Home, Sweet Home 
first appeared in 1822, in an opera 
Bishop called “Clari’ or the “Maid 
Milan.” 


by 
of 


It was here termed a Sicilian Air 


about heart songs. 


No one can tell which are the immortal melodies 


of the world; but any one can select his own favorite fifty. Here is 
Mr. Hambourg’s:list and his comments on them.—Eprror’s NorE. | 


. 
both seem to call for mention in this series, 
for one cannot but admire those simple 
poignant melodies, nor does one ever tire 
of them, 


Religious Melodies 
ELODIES of a religious nature next 
i claim my attention. The old Hebrew 
traditional air, Kol Nidreci, is as grand and 


MUSIC LOVERS AT A SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Said to be the most popular musical picture in Europe at the present tinie 


but it was probably written by Bishop him- 
self, 

Turning from Great Britain-to my own 
native land I can always listen with fervor 
to the Song of the Volga Boatmen and 
feel through the music the heavy toil of 
the Boatmen, the struggle, the weariness, 
the melancholy of : 


What courage, what hopeless resignation 

is expressed in these simple notes! 
Coming now to France I hear a melody 

which conjures up visions of red bonnets, 


revolutions, triumphant armies, and “le 
petit caporal” and I salute the genius of 
that little known man, Rouget de Lisle, 
whose stirring song “La Marseillaise” has 
become a national symbol to all good 
Frenchmen and means to all of us ‘some- 
thine forceful, triumphant—the cry of a 
people who have burst their bonds. Rou- 
get de Lisle wrote La Marseillaise in April, 
1792. By strange irony of fortune, he 
happened to be the son of Royalist parents 
and on refusing to take the oath to the 
constitution abolishing the crown, was de- 
nounced and imprisoned, but escaped when 
Robespierre fell in 1794. Toward the end 
of his life Rouget sunk into the depths of 
poverty, and would have starved had it 
not been for a small pension granted to 
him by Louis XVIII. He certainly never 
dreamt of the enduring fame which was 
to endow his composition. 

And now I look across the Atlantic and 
wax sentimental over the Old~ Folks 
at Home, as a vision of waving sugar 
canes, and old homesteads and darkies 
and maple syrup flits across my brain. 
The Londonderry Air and Annie Laurie 


stately as anything one could wish for. I 
visualize it always as played on the cello 
whose grave sonorities are so well suited 
to express its devotional character. It has 
been most skillfully arranged for this in- 
strument by the German composer, Max 
Bruch. Pursuing further along the re- 
ligious path I certainly choose the Old 
Hundredth as an Immortal, so fine, so 
sweeping and architectural in its rhyth- 
mical fitness of words for melody. It is a 
chorale of epic power. 

Haydn’s Hymn to the Emperor is also 
in this category as a great melody, though 
it lacks the poetic words that make the 
“Old Hundredth” doubly impressive. The 
ITymn to the Emperor is supposed to have 
been the favorite work of Haydn who used 
to play it often and with great expression. 
In fact, it is related that just five days be- 
fore he died, when he felt his end ap- 
proaching, he. played it over three times 
to his friends with deep solemnity. Haydn 
was inspired to write it by having heard 
God Save the King during his stay in Eng- 
land in 1795, and this gave him the ambi- 
tion to provide a national anthem for Aus- 
tria, a task which he eminently succeeded 
in accomplishing. 


Melodies for Specific Occasions 

ELODIES connected with specific oc- 

casions, such as funeral and wedding 
marches, now occupy our attention. Among 
these the Funeral March from Chopin’s 
pianoforte “Sonata in B flat minor” with its 
stately opening, its glorious apotheosis, its 
roll call of drums, all leading up to the 
exquisitely pathetic melody of the middle 
part, is unsurpassable in emotional appeal. 
Beethoven’s Funeral March out of the “A 
Flat Sonata for Pianoforte,” Op. 26, called 
“On the Death of a Hero” is equally fine, 


if more restrained. In my opinion the 
greatest of all funeral marches is-the one 
out of the Oratorio “Saul” by Handel, be- 
cause the means are so simple while the 
effect is so stupendous. 


Ex.2 


SS SS 


Just a few measures, a few common chords, 
but so devised by Handel’s genius for the 
maximum effect with the minimum trap- 
pings that it is impossible to listen to it 


without tears. I cannot leave the sub- 
ject of Marches without quoting the 
ubiquitous IVedding March of Mendels- 


sohn. This March has indeed assumed such 
a significance in the ceremony of marriage 
that it has almost become a symbol in itself 
of that rite, and its joyous refrain is an 
international possession. 

So also, though not quite as “official,” 
is the Bridal Chorus from Wagner's opera, 
“Lohengrin,” with its brilliant sonorities, 
its festive dignity, a. fitting accompaniment 
to a supreme Another song 
well-suited to interpret human joys and 
triumphs at specific moments is Land of 
Hope and Glory of Elgar. This air has 
roused many hearts in the English-speak- 
ing world (though perhaps less well known 
in other countries) and its fine strains well 
represent the dignity of success, the soar- 
ing confidence of hope. _ This swinging 
melody first appeared as the Trio of a 
Military March which headed a series of 
six marches called by Elgar “Pomp and 
Circumstance Marches.” Our march which 
is in D Major, and is the first of the set, 
became famous at once because of this air 
of the Trio which took hold on the popular 
fancy. 


occasion. 


Melodies Created by Great Composers 
| now the more generally 

favorite melodies of which I have 
already culled sixteen, I shall turn to the 
purely beautiful airs created by great com- 
posers, those which arouse, in the highest 
degree, the imagination, the emotion and 
the intellectual senses, if I may be per- 
mitted such a term. Of these I would 
mention first an entirely classical ex-- 
ample which is a household god in the 
musical world. This is Bach’s Air on the 
G String for violin. What can I say about 
this great work except that it is a perfect 
achievement? It elevates, it stimulates the 
mind, it touches the heart; and it is in all 
these aspects supreme. I liken it to a 
great prayer wonderfully expressed in the 
most perfect language. 

Almost as great enthusiasm is called 
for in speaking of Handel's Largo in G. 
How monumental in its simplicity, how 
impressive the proportions of its noble 
phrasing, the eloquence of its cadences! 
It is interesting to note here that one of 
the greatest admirers of Handel’s work 
was Beethoven himself. He was presented 
with a complete edition of this composer’s 
works by his friend, Stumpff, and, during 
his last illness, found in them an unfail- 
ing source of interest. The cheerful jollity 
of Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith is one 
that appeals to a wide public. The story is 


DECEMBER 


told about it that Handel 
blacksmith’s shop at 
sheltering from a rainstorm. It certain- 
the lilt and good-humored 
spirit of the countryman happy in a con- 
genial task. 
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in a 
while 


wrote it 
Edgeware, 


ly possesses 


Beethoven's Legacy 
RRIVED at Beethoven I could choose 
at least a hundred melodies from him, 


A 


each one more exquisite than the last. 
But as I must confine myself to a few I 
shall first mention the simple air called 


Rondo, the opening of the last movement of 
the ’aldstein Sonata. Almost artlessly naive 
as it is in form, it yet elevates us with its 
effortless beauty of expression into the 
highest spheres of pure musical melody. 
The slow movement of the Sonata Appas- 
sionata is another perfect example. It is 
more romantic and more deep in sentiment 
than the Rondo of the ‘“Waldstein.” No 
musician can hear unmoved its noble pene- 


trating chords and its sentient praises 
emerging from the lower and_ middle 
voices. It gives me an emotion even to 


think of this transcendent music, and I can 
hardly ever play it without the tears com- 
ing to my eyes. 

Then also, who can contemplate the first 
movement of the Moonlight Sonata with- 
out a tightening of the heartstrings! With 
its pellucid serenity what pleasure it has 
given and continues to give to every kind 
of music-lover! Written in 1801 it owes 
its picturesque name to the critic Rellstab 
who compared it to a boat wandering by 
moonlight on the lake of Lucerne and 
who certainly secured it a lasting popularity 
by his apt title. T cannot refrain from call- 
ing attention to another wonderful melody 
of Beethoven's which is worshipped by 
of chamber music though less 
known to the general public. This is the 
opening theme of the Rasowmnowsky String 
Quartet in F mayor, Op. 59. This supreme 
melody is given out first to the cello and 


lovers 


seems to me like the narration of some 
great achievement. It is the song of a 
“eiant about to run,a race” and rejoicing 


in his strength, a noble, exhilarating, joy- 
ful song which I have always envied the 
stringed instruments for having. as one 
of their unique possessions. 
[ have already collected 
melodies and still have only just come to 
the prince of song writers, Franz Schu- 
bert, from whose output of priceless gems 
I shall take The Wanderer and Sylvia as 
songs fit for the voices of angels, if so be 
that the celestials excel our best Lieder 
singers! Serenade also is as perfect a 
medium for lovely singing tone as one can 
wish for. Then, can anything be more 
delicious as an entrancing dance tune than 
the little Moment Afusical in F minor? 
Schumann, too—what melodic songs he 
has given us! The exquisite Nussbaum, 
Mondnacht, so rare, so poetically atmos- 
pherical, Widmung, with its protestations 
of passionate love, Du meiner Seele, Du 
mein Hers! and the lovely short pianoforte 
piece, Warum? Warwn? favorite alike of 
students and masters. No more beautiful 
melody, either, has ever been composed 
than the first theme of Schumann's only 
pianoforte concerto, that in A Minor, 
which fills me with joy every time T play 


twenty-three 


* Pp espressiva 


Now Chopin appears upon my list with 
a stock of marvelous melodies for the 
pianoforte, so vast and so preéminent that 
choice hecomes a mere matter of “heads 
or tails,” if I may be so flippant. But, 
taking those that are most played by every 
amateur and professional pianist, my selec- 
tion falls on the melodic outlines of the 
E Flat Nocturne which has become, I 


think, completely incorporated in our mu- 
sical lives. Then, the beginning of the 
Study in E Major, Op. 10, is perhaps one 
of the most beautiful melodies in the whole 
of pianoforte literature. Chopin himself 
is credited with saying that he preferred it 
to any of his melodies. 

How irresistible also is the romanticism 
of the well-known Prelude in A Flat, with 
its reiterated bass notes supposed to have 
been intended to represent the bell of La 
Madeleine Church ringing out the hour of 
midnight. In connection with this T was 
surprised one day in a far off Dominion to 
receive a request to play the “Twelve 
Bells” of Chopin. After some reflection 
| decided that it must be the 4 /‘lat Pre- 
lude that was meant, and so it was! 

I myself have a great predilection for 
the religious dignity of the chorale m 
chords which appears as the second theme 
in the C Sharp Minor Scherso, Op. 29, 
and is accompanied by rippling showers of 
bell-like passages. This Scherzo was one 
of the works which Chopin wrote in Ma- 
jorca during his romantic, sojourn there 
with George Sand in the winter of 1838, 
as also was the delightful Waltz in D Flat, 
Op. 60, known as the Minute Walts. This 
dazzling little air, dancing on the crest of 
a sparkling running accompaniment, is re- 
puted to have been inspired by the sight 
of George Sand’s cat trying to catch hold 
of its tail while playing on the top of the 
piano, and turning round and round in the 
way that cats and dogs have of doing when 
engaged in that ridiculous pursuit. | 

Having chosen thirty-seven melodies, I 
have still one of a very intellectual kind to 
praise, and that is the last movement of 
César Franck’s Sonata for. Violin and 
Piano, Virst performed in 1886, this son- 
ata was written as a wedding present for 
Eugene Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist. 
It met with instant recognition and has re- 
mained ever since a great favorite alike 
with the public and performers. The 
theme of the last movement which I so 
much admire is composed almost in the 
style of a folk song. It represents in re- 
flective serenity the highest order of abso- 
lute music in melody, and.as such is a 
inasterpiece of writing. 

My thirty-ninth selection is Melody in 
of Rubinstein. Such an alluring tune is 
this and so much loved by musicians that it 
has been arranged for almost every in- 
strument except the bassoon! Something 
from Liszt also I must choose, and this is 
the Liebestraum with its Byronesque spirit 
of exaltation: 


andthe Hungarian Fantasie, whose open- 


ing subject was taken by Liszt from a 
revolutionary song of ’48 called The Raven 
‘lies High, Other parts of the Fantasie 
are based on the national dance rhythms of 
the Hungarian Czardas, and are full of 
local color. This music is so fiery and 
pulsating with energy that one can hardly 
keep still to listen to it. Like the spell of 
the “Pied Piper of Hamlin” it lures us 
on till we feel that we, too, must leap up 
and danee. My next is the Prelude in C 
Sharp Miner of Rachmaninov, which is 
still greeted with applause by every kind 
of audience when a pianist begins to play 
it. This music so significantly tragic is 
said to have been conceived by its com- 
poser to picture the fate of the political 
exiles to Siberia in the days of the Czar. 
The first part, with its strange clanging 
sonorities, represents the tolling of the 
prison bell to mark the hour of departure, 
and the second part, with its desperate 
haunting urge of movement, is the trek of 
the prisoners along the weary hopeless 
road eastward. 


(Continued on page 910) 
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who never fails to stimulate our 

imagination as well as our apprecia- 
tion, Once, when reviewing a concert in 
which the major event was a Brahms’ 
Symphony, he said that the evening be- 
longed entirely to Brahms, “as, indeed, it 
generally does when he is on the program.” 
The keenness and verity of this observation 
was recently brought home to us when, 
upon embarking on a series of reviews, we 
found the list headed by Brahms’ ‘Second 
Symphony” in the new recording made by 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Symphony 
in Victor album, No. M82. No matter 
how much the other works claimed our 
attention, no matter how worthy they were, 
we found ourselves continually dominated 
by Brahms’ strangely satisfying music. It 
is not that his “Second Symphony” is pre- 
eminently great, because, after all, it boasts 
only one movement, the Adagio non troppo, 
which is Brahms at his best, but rather 
that there is in Brahms everything but 
sensuality. Brahms’ music, that is, his 
best, is supremely poetic, full of significant 
thought, and precious in its nobility of 
emotion. But, more than this, it is wrought 
with a human touch which suggests a 
growth from the soil, as well as one from 
a more lofty source. 

Stokowski and his Quaker band do fine 
justice to this work, Indeed, this perform- 
ance easily establishes itself as the best 
of the three Brahms’ symphonies which 
they have recorded. There is a magical 
beauty of tone to the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra which manifests itself in this recording 
and which completely disarms one from 
criticism whether one agrees with Mr. 
Stokowski’s' reading or not. 

Wagner's Overture to “Faust.” a work 
emanating from his dismal and unhappy 
Parisian days, comes to us in a_ splendid 
recording on Brunswick discs Nos. 90077 
and 90078. It is played by the State Opera 
Orchestra under the direction of Oscar 
Fried. It is interesting to know that Wag- 
ner intended this overture as the first 
movement to a “Faust” symphony. He 
wrote Liszt that it was representative of 
“Faust in solitude, longing, desiring, curs- 
Columbia issues two of Weber’s 
operatic overtures, Euryanthe and Abu 
Tlassan, in effective recordings on discs 
67804 and 67805D. Max von Schillings, 
conducting an unnamed symphony orches- 
tra, gives us vigorous and nervously en- 
ergetic readings of these fine compositions 
which deserve to be universally known. 

It is to be lamented that Victor saw fit 
to bring out two recordings by the 
National Symphony, a broadcasting organ- 
ization which in no way can be called a 
symphony orchestra, in the same classifica- 
tion as the recording of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, for these two or- 
chestras are in no way comparable. Walter 
Damrosch, whose name has long been allied 
with musical annals in this country, con- 
ducting the brilliant. and_sparkling Ballet 
Divertisement from Saint- Saéns’ opera, 
“Henry VIII,” Discs 7292-7293, gives us 
a rather heavy-handed performance of this 
music. 


I AWRENCE GILMAN js a critic 


Piano Recordings 
HERE IS a consistently noticeable 
improvement in the recordings of the 
piano lately, which allows for a keener ap- 
preciation of the many new piano-records. 
Among those which have especially en- 


pecially distinctive, 


gaged our attention recently ar 
by Alexander Brailowsky. T 
pianist who inevitably comma 
spect even though we someti 
with his interpretations gives u 
mentalized readings of Scarlat 
rale e Capriccio and Weber's | 
Mobile on Brunswick dise 9 
admirably accented reading © 
Mazurka in B flat, opus 7, couph 

Fantaisie Impromptu, opus 66 : 
wick disc 90068. On Victor di 
find Rudolph Ganz making his V 
as a pianist. Mr. Ganz’s choice 
tions, Chopin’s Valse Brilliante ; 
ubiquitous Liebestraum, althou, 
neverth 

him in a most favorable mat 
recording is, we imagine, quit 
his tone. 


Chopin Concerto — 
HOPIN’S “Concerto in 
opus 11, has been reco 
ander Brailowsky, Julius Pr 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchest 
dor Discs, 66753 through 667. 
sky’s performance of this anor 
in the concert hall has justly it 
encomiums, but unfortunatel: 
performance does not quite 
his concert-hall one. The f faull 
lay with the recording 
theless his record version is it 
this pianist is, as we have { point 
who commands our respect | 
feeling for the music, his 
accomplishments, and his e! 
concept are things for pr 
chooses to make certain emel 
score, is, we believe, an aid 
ness. As Mr. Krebiel once 
ing of such, “They add 
stature of this concerto.” 
Recent operatic recor 
abridged version of “Car 
album set No, 21, which 
ceived and executed. In 
the best performance of ‘ 
ords. Suzanne Brohly 
was long famous for 
it at.the Opera Com 
in recent years, we be 
heard so often in the 
of this réle in this 
the plangency and » 
and her voice with its 
quality is a joy thre 
associates are all g 
lends a well-balanced b 
Gilbert and Sullivas 
brilliant satire on Eng 
issued in a complete 
set--C10, again pre 
memorable recording 
opera. Like “The Mi 
Jury,” and “The Pi 
which preceded it, this op 
formed by the famous I 
Co. All the favorite 
this satirical comedy 
corded, such as 
ingeniously interpre 
the Fairy Queen's So 
less drollery, and the 
the Peers. 


A a 
OZART’S “String 
jor,” the pet of t 
Papa Haydn, 
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First Steps in Organizing a High Sch 


By G. C. Miricx 


Parr II 


U DON’T NEED to tell him he 
will have to buy another instrument. 
al watching his pocketbook and, 
Hing told the probable cost of this 
p ss, will decide for himself that 
metter get the boy or girl a new in- 
st. Be sold yourself on your ideas 
Main them so thoroughly and clearly 


} her fellow understands them as 


syou do. The result is, he will think 


Hdo and Without realizing that he 
Phas not originated the idea. Your 


Bblem of getting an instrument for 
Ml is solved. 


The First Rehearsal 
"IEN everyone has instrument 
the first practice may be under- 
#d should be with all instruments 
hl excepting those playing in the 
W. It is a matter of choice with 
% or baritone as to whether they 
Mthe bass or treble clef, although 
@r to instruct the above mentioned 

the bass clef. A great deal of 
‘stra music now published does not 
‘ombones in the treble clef. The 
»| the string basses have the same 
% The people who are to play 
Hruments. will of course come to 


an 


and 
session 


practice may. be told that a little 
special will be held with them 
after the others have gone. Request them 


G. C. MIRICK 


to leave, please, and to come back a little 
later. The reason for this is evident, as 
the treble and bass clef are two different 
things. In order to avoid confusion at the 
very start, each group should concentrate 


on its own problem to the exclusion of 

anything else. 
After the 

the following 


bass clef people, have left, 


Ex Bb Cornet part in Key of C Major. 

fap se 

est 
[4 ber Steer Sssreriee 
Ex.2 Eb Alto part in Key of G Major. 
é feeasao co aeae "ae 
Ex.2b pb Clarinet and Saxophone. 
~ ara 

é ease araaaaresaaiaeas 
Ex.3 «C» Instruments play in Key of Bb Major. 


c= Epos ee ras Cros tease 


D} Piccolo plays in Key of A Majos and part 


Ex. 2: } 
is written higher. 


may be placed upon the blackboard or, 
having been specially prepared, given the 
students. Be sure to indicate which part 
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is to be played by each group, and tell 
them how to form the tones, as explained 
a little further on. 

These samples are for your guidance 
in writing unison parts for Bb, Eb, Db and 
C instruments, taking the Bb cornet part as 
the one from which the other parts are 
to be transposed. We use the Bb cornet 
part instead of a C part because most of 
the people instructing in this kind of 
work are players upon some Bb instru- 
ment. Any exercise you wish may be 
written out in unison for the other instru- 
ments by taking the Bb cornet parts and 
following through the explanation of these 
sample parts as given here. Nothing but 
what is absolutely necessary for a rudi- 
mentary knowledge is entered into, and 
the transposition of the different parts may 
be understood and undertaken by the un- 
initiated with a little study. If you do not 
wish to write your own parts, you may pur- 
chase “Beginning the Beginner Band and 
Orchestra” in twelve lessons by the author 
of this work. 

Example 1 starts with G and is in the 
key of C for Bb instruments, such as cor- 
net, clarinet, baritone and trombones or 
tenors in the treble clef. 


(Continued on page 901) 
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Taking (@hristmas Joyous in the School 


T THIS time of year those who are 
connected with school music are 
interested in material suitable for 

use in Christmas Programs. School pro- 
grams are usually got up in one or two 
weeks so as not to take too much time in 
preparation from the actual school work. 

The writer has found the most desirable 
material for a Christmas program to be 
that which can bring out a central idea or 
theme. It is a great saving in time to be 
able to divide the material into units which 
can be given to the different grades or groups 
to be worked out separately at their music 
periods. When these units are thus worked 
out by the groups, the program should not 
require more than two practices of all the 
groups together before it js given. We all 
recognize that children take more interest 
in those things which they help to create. 
The choice of a theme around which the 
children can help to work out the parts 
adds a great deal to their enthusiasm and 
interest in the undertaking 

A program that does not require more 
than an hour for production is particularly 
desirable at this time of year. Families 
are usually preparing for guests or expect- 
ing to go away for the holidays. Last min- 
ute gifts are to be selected; other programs 
are to be given and many social affairs 
demand much of their time. * 


A Radio Christmas from Many Lands 


‘HE IDEA of a radio program was 
found to meet these requirements very 
successfuly in several schools. The theme 
lies around some one tuning in on his radio 
on stations in different countries on Christ- 
mas Eve. In his imagination he sees the 
people of these countries as he hears their 
music. 

Each school, class or group, can be given 
a country to study their Christmas customs, 
dress and music. The Christmas customs 
are so varied and so interesting that the 
children eagerly collect a great deal of 
material about them. 

Christmas numbers of magazines, old 
and new, very often have interesting arti- 
cles on Christmas customs. of some land. 
Children’s readers generally have some 
stories of Christmas, which may be found 
of value. 

Playlets on different lands, stories of dif- 
ferent people, books of reference that the 
children often have in their homes, all make 
their contributions. A few illustrations of 
the material thus collected might be of in- 
terest here. 


Holland: 


In Holland the children put their wooden 
shoes out for St. Nicholas to put presents 
in. They also place hay and carrots in 
them for St. Nicholas’ horse. If the chil- 
dren have been good, St. Nicholas leaves 
candy and presents. If they have been had, 
he leaves a bunch of switches. 


Japan: 


Tn Japan they do not celebrate our Christ- 
‘mas. At one time during the year* they 
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have a Doll Festival. The girls of Japan 
have more beautiful dolls than the girls of 
this country. The dolls are considered of 
more importance there. Each girl is sup- 
posed to have a beautiful collection of dolls 
when she is married. 


Norway: 

In Norway the children are especially 
kind to the birds at Christmas. They 
place Christmas trees outside with strings 
of popcorn on them, as well as apples, bags 
of suet and anything birds like. 


Germany: 

Old Santa Claus is Knave Ruprecht in 
Germany. Knave Ruprecht dresses very 
much like our Santa Claus. In the pack 
on his back, along with the toys, he carries 
a bunch of switches to leave for the bad 
boys and girls. The boys and girls gather 
around Christmas trees and sing carols. 
Among their favorite carols are: Silent 
Night and Away In a Manger. 


France: 

At Christmas time the French sing love- 
ly Christmas Carols. They call their carols 
“Noels.” Noel in Fance is used to name 
Christmas day, and also asa greeting much 
as we say “Merry Christmas.” Another 
meaning is Hurrah! Hurrah! Sleep Holy 
Child, Cantique De Noel, The Angel and 
the Shepherd are among some of their well- 
known noels. 


Russia: 


In Russia often some of the boys and 
girls dress in animal ‘skins and ugly faces 
and go from house to house serenading in 
a rather rough manner, 

Their Santa Claus is called “Kolyada.” 
One of their lovely Christmas songs is 
called “Kolyada.” 


Fingland: 

In England the children dress in red 
capes and hoods and carry lanterns on 
Christmas Eve as they go out caroling. 

A window with a lighted candle in it 
shows that the people in that house would 
like to hear the children sing. The jails, 
hospitals and homes for the aged and infirm 
are regular places. to be visited by the car- 
olers. 

In England they must have the yule log 
and mistletoe at Christmas. 


Ttaly: 
Italy was the first country to use the 
Christmas tree in celebrations. 


Philippine“Tslands: 

One of the most picturesque and impres- 
sive Christmas ceremonies is held in the 
Philippine Islands. Just before midnight 
on Christmas Eve the people form a long 
procession and march to the Cathedral sing- 
ing Christmas Carols. After they have 
got into the cathedral, when the clock 
strikes twelve, they all kneel in prayer. 
O Come All Ye Faithful is one of their 
most sung carols, 


Christmas on the Air, Christmas 


Everywhere 


HE FOLLOWING outline shows the 
manner if which the radio idea was 
used in several schools. 

Stage Setting: A radio at the left in 
front of curtain. Behind the stage a cur- 
tain made of blue netting. 
the talking for the radio stand behind 
this curtain. ) 

Synopsis: A young boy being left alone 
on Christmas Eve decides he will see how 
many stations he can get over his new ra- 
dio. Being a boy who has read a great 
deal and who has a very keen imagination, 
he pictures to himself the different scenes 
as he hears the music from the various sta- 
tions. (The synopsis should be read before 
the play begins.) 

UnSeen chorus sings: Christmas Carol. 

Scene 1. Boy enters from R., comes 
across stage and sits down at radio. 

Boy: No, sir! Wild horses couldn't 
pull me away from my radio tonight! I 
just want to tell them when they get back 
from singing carols at the church how 
many stations I have got and what dif- 
ferent kinds of Christmas music I have 
heard. I know they will be glad they 
gave me my radio before Christmas day. 
(Boy twists radio.) Radio Station W. S. 
M., Nashville, Tennessee. Now! Click, 
click, click. (Lady’s voice) W, S. M. Nash- 
ville, Children’s Hour. Now, children, I 
am going to tell you the story of the Elves 
and the Shoemaker. Picture I. (Scene on 
stage of the Elyes and the Shoemaker.) 

(Lady's voice) Next we shall have some 
Christmas games and music. 

Picture II. Looby Loo. 

Picture III. Sleigh Bells. 

Picture IV. Snow Flake Fairies. 

Picture V.  (Lady’s Voice) We shall 
now haye the song of the Japanese Good 
Will Dolls. These dolls were sent over 
by the Japanese as Christmas presents to 
the children of America. 

Picture VI. (Lady’s voice) We shall 
now have a song about the little children 
of Holland at Christmas time. (Hans 
brings wooden shoes filled with carrots 
and hay.) 

ITans: I have my shoes all fixed up. for 
St. Nicholas’ horse. © 

Song: “In the Land i the Wooden 
Shoe.” (Lady’s voice) Good-night, chil- 
dren! Merry Christmas! 

Picture VII: C. W. X., Tulsa, Oklaho- 
ma. The Gee La La Ya ceremony of ee 
Indians. 

Picture VIII: Station H. W. K,, BBeeen, 
Norway. (Boy brings in Christoias tree 
decorated with cranberries, popcorn, and 
other dainties.) 

Boy: Now, I guess the birds will have 
a good Christmas, 

Song: “We Climb Up the Mountain.” 

Picture IX: Station W. B. Y., Berlin, 
Germany. Away In a Manger is sung 
around Christmas tree. Knave Ruprecht 
enters with a bag of toys and a bundle of 
switches, 


(Those who do. 


Children: Knaye Ruprecht, — 
good! (Knave Ruprecht gives can 
Picture X: Station B. Woe 
France. (The First Nowell 
group as in a cathedral.) ‘ 
Picture XI: Station W. J. i 
Phillipine Islands (Clock strike 
Vested Boys’ Choir come froi 
singing O Come, All Ye Faithfu 
follow wearing shawls and scar fs 
ends; all kneel on stage. 
Pitre XIT: Station Q. R. X 
England. God Rest Ye, Merys 
to be sung by a group Sn red | 
capes and carrying lanterns. 
to bring in Yule log, one boas 
mistletoe. 
Picture XIII: Station C. G. X. 
Russia. Kolyada to be sung by 
boys. a. 
Picture XIV: Station W. B. 4 
Germany. Silent Night. PS 
Picture XV: (No radio a 
(Song by chorus off stage) J 
herds Watched Their Flocks 
(Scene: Shepherds, Angels) . 
Curtain.) 2 Sees : 
Audience sings Joy to the W 
End of Program. 


* OR 


Costumes and activities for ¢ 
the above prog 
Picture I: green 
pointed caps. > 
Shoemaker: apron, 
Elves dance in, stepping I 
like music. ; 
Picture IT: Any folk gan 
The words to “Looby-Loo” 3 
to All on a Christmas Ni 
on a Saturday Night. 
Picture III: Children 
wrists and keep time to 
song. Old Santa may 
and sing a song, b 
Picture IV: Little girl 
and silver tinsel sing a_ 
light, airy dance. 
Picture V: Little ae 
and head bands, at 
chrysanthemums are 
some Japanese music, — 
steps. When all are in, 
the music, they kneel 
hands up to heads, p 
bow heads to floor. 
Japanese song or do 
Picture VI: The 
song or do a Dutch d 
light blue dresses, 
white Dutch caps. Bo 
sers, dark blue wa 
blue cap without any 1 
Actions for making a 
girls stand back, arms. 
high and left arms 
of each measure the arm 
down and the low ones | 
off to the music, puttin 
hard on 1 and 3 of each mé 


(Continued on | 


Elves: 


» Professional Pianist 


ase advise me as to the re- 
ments of a professional pianist. 
ml they be the same for radio 
fas for concert work? T would 
ito be a pianist, soloist or ac- 
Anist on a tinancially good pro- 


Ave played the piano for about 
# years, and practiced for three 
with and without teachers. 
swimmer L practiced four hours 
yr. | have had quite a bit’ of 
panying experience, haying 
chureh pianist for four years 
ving played for various or- 
2S and choruses, the best and 
rst Hence I am a good sight- 


Ang played for a good many solo- 
bo were alone in thinking they 
Sing, I have developed ability 
bass solos in the treble clet, 


mace versa. AS a rule, it is 
ary to play all the leading 


1 the choir music, on account 


of honest practice on the 
the choir. 
Mdrances to accomplishing my 


Hjie in the fact that my technic 
ity but can probably be cleaned 
aired in a month; my left 
i uncertain in fast passages 
Hong reaches, and my personal- 
» not appealing enough for a 
it pianist. 
you think I could become an 
nist by my own efforts? I 
diy afford a good teacher. 
two pianists who also play 
astruments win suecess on the 
—wWw. CW. 


} 
i" 


i 


owing are important possessions 
tt pianist : 

tan and sure technic, which is 
o meet the complex demands of 
rent kinds of piano music. 
ibility to interpret music in such 
its subtle shades of meaning 
| across to the audience. Every 
fragment of a melody must 
} out to its full value, while sup- 
nonies are kept in their proper 
ns and rhythmic accent must 
‘and vital; color contrasts be- 
and piano must be duly em- 
ecially in modern music, be- 
Beethoven. Each composer, 
treated according to his pe- 
d style—a requirement which 
study of the development 
. Finally, each piece per- 
have its proper mood and 


| 
| 


© 
a 


he pianist must have amassed 
repertoire, say of fifty or 
and standard compositions. 
indeed, have as many as five 
stored in their minds! All 
should be kept in constant 
review, so that any one 
y be performed in public at 
Ai + 

ality, of which you speak, 
ry to possess a handsome 
ding figure. I have seen 
ificant or even deformed 
rapturous plaudits of an 
almost anyone can cultivate 
ance of deportment which 
rracefully on and off the 
formance may speak for 
tery and infectious mag- 
i audience as an ap- 
with whom you wish to 
ful and stirring thoughts 
is, and you will have 
1 carryipg conviction, 


Ghe Teachers’ Round Table 


(onducted by 


Pror. CLARENCE G. 
PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Evidently you have already gained con- 
siderable valuable experience, especially in 
the field of accompaniment and sight-read- 


ing. Your ability to bring out different 
solo parts will stand you in good stead 
when interpreting melodic values. But, 
first and foremost, go to work on your 
technic; for no rusty or slip-shod faults 
can be endured th your finger execution. 
Four hours’ practice a day is but a mod- 
erate amount for a professional pianist who 
often increases this to five or even eight 
hours, especially “when preparing for a 
definite program. 

For your solo work you should secure, 
whenever possible, the services of a first- 
rate instructor, although for accompani- 
ment work experience is perhaps the best 
teacher, particularly when backed up by the 
criticisms of the soloists whom you serve. 
As to your personal appearance, study 
deportment at a first-class dancing academy, 
take.care of your clothes and manners, and, 
finally, cultivate confidence, or at least the 


% Pts ; 
app¢akance of it, in your bearing. But 
most-necessary of all is a genuine en- 
thusiasm and sincerity in your playing, 


free from the restrictions of self-conscious- 
Ness. +2», 

While, concert deportment is not so 
necessarye in radio work, agreeable man- 
ners are a_valuable asset towards those 
who hire you. Otherwise there are the 
same qualifications for successful perform- 
ance. 

Since unique features are welcomed on 
radio programs, skill in playing wind in- 
struments may prove useful to the two 
pianists you mention in getting engage- 
ments. 


(hord Fingering 


Will you please inform me what 
fingering is used in playing triad 
and four-note form solid chords, le- 
gato touch? Also, what is the ac- 
tion of the hand when playing the 
above-mentioned chords with half- 
staccato toueh?—M. W. 


I assume that you refer to chord posi- 
tions in which the hand spans an octave. 
As to triads, which then involve four notes 
each, the first, second and fifth fingers are 
used with each chord, while the ct>er note 
is played with the third finger when the 
fifth finger sounds a note which is distant 
the interval of a fourth, and generally with 
the fourth finger when the outer note is 
distant the interval of a third. In this 
latter case the third finger may be used 
when the interval of a third is major, not 
when it is minor. For illustration, the 


triad positions that begin on C are fingered 
as follows: 


As to the four-note form (chords of the 
seventh), with the root and its octave, all 
the fingers are employed in each case. 

When any of the above chords are 
played legato (or as near legato as pos- 
sible), the hand touch is most often used, 
although for very heavy chords the full- 
arm touch may be substituted. When play- 
ing them staccato or half-staccato and 
rather slowly, the hand touch is_cest used, 


Hamitton, M. A. 


with the wrist jumping up slightly as each 
chord is sounded. If the chords are played 
in rapid succession, however, the hands 
may be thrown slightly upward by action 
of the forearm, as each chord is sounded. 


Quickening the Pace 


How should I teach my pupils to 
“speed up” their pieces, if they are 
able to play only half as fast as 
required 7—J. J. 


Before starting to “speed up” two con- 
ditions should be observed: (1) that the 
notes be thoroughly mastered at a slow 
pace, (2) that the wrist be relaxed, so 
that the fingers move with perfect free- 
dem. 

If these conditions be observed, you may 
quicken the pace (1) by playing with the 
pupil with one hand on the higher notes of 
the piano, gradually pushing the pace, (2) 
by requiring the use of the metronome in 
the practice of scales, and other exercises, 
prescribing a speed gradually accelerated. 

But do not hurry too much, and do not 
be too much occupied by the given metro- 
nome marks, since these often represent a 
speed which can only rarely be attained, 
and which is not necessary for competent 
performance. 


Jazz and Its Uses 


A RECENT letter from a piano teacher 
takes issue with a statement wh'ch I made, 
in the Round Table for last May, that “no 
reputable teacher will descend to the use 
of absolute trash, whatever the demand; 
for such a proceeding lowers her own dig- 
nity and that of her profession.” 

I shall quote from her letter: 


“Viewed from your angle, among 
very musical surroundings, it is un- 
doubtedly possible to keep your musi- 
cal standards up to classics and 
‘high-brows.’ But for an average 
teacher in an average community to 
decide she will teach only that type 
of music is musical suicide. 

“T suit my assignments to my pu- 
pils. If they are musical and are of 
a type which can absorb and grasp 
the lighter classies, I give sueh 
musie to them; but Bach given too 
early in life has soured more chil- 
dren than were ever ruined by Black 
Hawk Waltz. T have had pupils who 
passed through a stage of adoring 
The Robin's Return and some senti- 
mental rolled-chord pieces who later 
on, by slow and careful manipula- 
tion, played beautifully the best of 
music. You don’t give a baby meat, 
nor do you give Shakespeare to first- 
grade pupils in sehool. 

“As for jazz—why not? 
teach that stuff to small children, 
but when some clumsy-fisted high 
school boy or almost grown-up girl 
comes to me saying that all he (or 
she) ever wants to do is to play 
popwlar music for a crowd to sing 
or dance by and you see he is full of 
rhythm but know that he never 
could become an all-around musician. 
why force him through Dolly's 
Dream into the Joyous Farmer for 
him to murder, or To a Wild Rose 
for him to pull up by the roots? 

“*¥ou ean’t make a silk putse out 
of a sow’s ear,’ and it is a good 
plan to take the advice of St. Paul. 
who said, ‘Be all things unto all 
men.’ "—Mrs. L. G. 


T do not 


“Why not jazz?” you ask. I reply that, 
if jazz music is well written, it may he 
adapted to teaching purposes, for instance, 
Debussy’s Golliwogg’s Cake Walk or J. 
A. Carpenter’s Polonaise Americaine. There 
are passages even in the music of the 
great masters, such as Beethoven and 
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Wagner, in which jazz rhythms occur. 
3ut, as a rule, jazz piano music is so poor 
as to be quite unfit for teaching purposes. 
Its chief factor is the emphasis of a single 
two-four rhythm, which is thumped out 
continually as an impetus to physical mo- 
tions. As to melody, this is generally of 
the most trivial sort (unless it is stolen 
from a reputable composition), while its 
harmony is of an equally banal descrip- 
tion. 


No, meat is not adapted to babies; neith- 
er is cheap or adulterated food. Shakes- 
peare is not adapted to first grade students; 
neither are lurid, hair-raising detective 
stories, to which jazz closely corresponds. 

It may perhaps be expedient to give poor 
music to some pupils in order to keep them; 
but if a teacher feels compelled to resort to 
such a course she should mingle with it 
enough good music to be able to point out 
to the pupil what is*of better quality. 

That our correspondent is herself of real 
musical’ discrimination is shown by two 
programs of her pupils’ recitals which she 
sends, and which are made up of well-con- 
trasted classical and modern pieces, ar- 
ranged in attractive order. I am glad that 
I can find no representative of jazz on 
these programs. 

Good music is not confined to the clas- 
sics or to pretentious “high-brows.” There 
is a large and varied repertoire of piano 
teaching pieces of all grades and styles, of 
all schools and epochs, and of all types, 
from dances to nocturnes, from marches 
to sonatas. Can we not choose from this 
wealth of resources plenty of music which 
may attract and hold the pupil, while it 
at the same time guides him along the road 
which leads to an appreciation of what js 
best in the art? 


The Staccato Park 


Will you kindly send me a state- 
ment as fo your opinion of the 
importance of the staecato mark ? 


B. F. S. 


The staccato mark has been employed for 
various purposes. In the classics we find 


two forms of it, the round dot: ? ? | 
| | #e 
; | 
and the pointed dot: % ? | | | the former 
| | oe’ 


eee 
meaning that the note is to be held half its 


time, and the latter that it is to be held 
but a quarter of its time. With Beethoven, 
moreoyer, the staccato is used as a mark 
of emphasis, just as the staccato tones of 
a mother make her son step lively when she 
calls “Johnny, céme hére at 6nce!” 

There is not, as a rule, much discrimination 
in modern music between the dot andthe 
dash, either of which indicates a very short 
note. We may also mention the non-legato, 
which signifies that the notes are very’ near- 
ly, but not quite, connected. This non-le- 

. . . - 
gato ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ combines the staccato and 


legato marks. 
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“Ohe Scarf Dance” and “Autumn” 


A DMaster Lesson on these Famous (ompositions by their (omposer 


The Scarf Dance—Le Pas des 


Echarpes 


HE SCARF DANCE is a part of that 
symphonic Ballet, *Callirhoé,” which 
was performed for the first time on 
March 8, 1888, at Marseilles. This perform- 
followed by many _ repetitions. 
Then it was given at Lyons, Bordeaux, Tou- 
louse and other cities, and in the large water- 
ing places such as Aix-les-Bains, Deauville 
and Cabourg. 

Numerous transcriptions for piano have 
been made from the chief numbers of this 
Ballet. The most important ones are Le pas 
des Amphores, Callirhoé (variation on the 
solo of the premiere danseuse), Dance Pas- 
torale, Danse Orientale, Andante et Scher- 
settino, and Le pas des Echarpes, with 
which latter we are here concerned. 

It will be well to describe the idea of the 
Scarf Dance, since the majority of the for- 
eign editions do not contain the ]’eil Dance 
(Pas du Voile) which is, however, an inte- 
gral part of the Scarf Dance. 

The first portion of the composition, that 
in A-flat, is an ensemble danced by the 

_ corps de ballet. This dance is interrupted 


ance Was 


MADAME CECILE CHAMINADE 


MADAME CECILE CHAMINADE 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Translated from the French 


By Frorence LEONARD 


by the Veil Danee, which is a continuation, 
It is danced by the premiere danseuse and 
is a solo dance only (in C-sharp minor). 
This solo is followed by a repetition of The 
Scarf Dance by the Corps du Ballet, It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the composition 
should be so often mutilated. For, if the 
subject in C-sharp minor is omitted, there 
remains only a third of the original Dance, 
a fragment, which arrangement does indeed 
mar the effect of the whole. 


Getting the “Atmosphere” 
O ASSIST in the interpretation of the 
piece, it will be well to indicate the 
setting in which the dances take place, 
Callirhoé (the heroine of the piece) is 
a young Ethiopian princess. She is sur- 
rounded by her companions who wish to 
distract her from her grief at having been 
torn from her country and carried into 
slavery. They dance around her, a dance 
which displays superb stuffs of scintillating 
colors, presents from her captor. 
But from among these beautiful scarfs of 
varied hues, Callirhoé chooses the most som- 
bre of violet or mauve, and in these she 


drapes herself as if in mourning vestments. 
Thus attired she dances the /’cil Dance, 
slowly, with melancholy. Her companions 
contemplate these slow, sad gestures, which 
indicate that they need have no hope of 
consoling her—she does not wish to be 
consoled. 

Then the Ensemble takes up again the 
first dance, The Scarf Dance. ; 

These two sections, the one in A-flat, and 
the other in C-shar», minor, are essentially 
different, and should be played so as to 
present strong contrasts, the one to the 
other. The Scarf Dance must be all sup- 
pleness, with undulatng and caressing line, 
never rigid in style, yet_always very rhyth- 
mic, like all choregraphic music. The Veil 
Dance is of and The 
melody must be brought out clearly; the 
finger must press the note to draw from it 
a full, sonorous tone. In the orchestra this 
passage is sung by oboes, flutes and clar- 
inets. One must have them in mind in 
order to give, as far as possible, the im- 
pression of their tone-colors. They are 
different from the timbres in the A-flat 


sad intense color, 


Scarf Dance and to music in gi 


THER 


section, and contrast with the 
for the A-flat section is pla 
strings. 


The Source of Inter 


HIS CONTRAST aftord 
chief interests of the compé 

deed it is absolutely necessary 1 
And that is why the writer Cai 
sist too strongly that the pie 
played as a whole without ¢t 
sharp minor section which is) 
sable complement of the fir 
From the point of view 
Scarf Dance is not difficult, bul 
much care in details and nti 
first section (A-flat) should 
moderate waltz time. 
And here should be made 
which applies as well to Autu 


turally, these suggestions @ 
to the student and not to the: 
the bass is not made suff 
tant. It is often slighted, 

(Continued on pag 
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% From here go back to the beginning and play to Fine; then play Trio. 
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Like some celestia] beacon sent to keep, 
Above the dreaming world, its silent watch. 


eresc. molto 
NIGHT SONG 
The quiet earth lies wrapt in slumber deep, 
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for preferring the Baldwin is 
your reason for owning one! 


ete 


_ 


As the perfect piano for his art, Bauer has chosen 
the Baldwin. Of it he states: “I look forward to 
playing upon an instrument which my closest ex- 
amination has shown to possess all the qualities 


.| desire in order to bring music expressively be- 


fore my audience.” 


An imposing list of other world-famous artists 
shares with Bauer this preference for the Baldwin. 


Among the great pianists who will be heard “at 


—_ 


the Baldwin’ this season are: Bauer, Gieseking, 
lturbi, Lhevinne, Schmitz and Naegele. 


In this unanimous choice of Baldwin by today's 
great artists lies your reason for owning one. 
For with the Baldwin's limitless possibilities of 


tone coloring, perfect musical self-expression is 


| 
| 
| 


} | It is easy to own a Baldwin. Our Budget Plan 


possible. 


makes it so. Baldwin Grands are priced from 
ied Harold Bauer from a violin virtuoso into one of Paderewski practicing the solo part on another, that the ‘ ; 
ds greatest pianists . . . Born in London of afather older man strongly advised a career at the piano key- $i A50. See your Baldwin dealer or write us 
S an omoteur violinist and a mother who was an board. An opportunity presented itself of touring Russia as a : 
lished pianist, Baver was, at nine years of age, an accompanist for a soprano, and when he was invited to direct for complete details. 
ed violin pupil of Adolph Pollitzer. At ten he made — appear at an affair in London on November 2,1892, Harold 
bf England as a violin prodigy. But he developed Bauer decided his future by electing to appear not as 


able skill as a pianist, also, and it was while play- _ violinist but as pianist. From that hour his career has been i 5 H E B A L D W N P A N O Cc O M P A N y 


orchestral parts of concertos on one piano with one of the most brilliant the world of music has ever known. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PIANO PLAYING 
WITH 


PIANO QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


By JOSEPH HOFMANN 
(Retail Price, $2.00) 


Holiday Cash Price 
; $1.45 Postpaid 


BOOK of considerable value to all interested 
in piano playing. It gives one of the great- 
est present-day pianist’s interesting and authori- 
tative answers to 250 questions upon vital 
points in piano playing. eside the answers to 
questions, there are nearly 100 pages devoted to 
general piano information of especial worth. 
Cloth Bound. 


STORIES OF STANDARD 
TEACHING PIECES 


BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 
(Retail Price, $2.00) 


Holiday Cash Price-$1.45 Postpaid 


THE author gives to certain piano pieces which 
have become standard the world over with 
students in the third to the seventh grades an 
added charm through the romance, anecdote and 
educational information which may be taken 
from this book for lesson use. Cloth Bound. 


GREAT PIANISTS ON 
PIANO PLAYING 


BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Mus. Doc. 
(Retail Price, $2.25) 


Holiday Cash Price-$1.75 Postpaid 


Famous piano virtuosi of the last 25 years 
give earnest and ambitious students, teachers 
and music lovers words of advice, guidance and 
inspiration in this book. Each of the 36 chapters 
is like a lesson from some renowned virtuoso. 
Preceding each chapter, the virtuosc speaking 
in it is introduced by a full page portrait and a 
short biographical sketch. Cloth Bound. 


MUSICAL DICTIONARY AND 
PRONOUNCING GUIDE 


BY H. H. REDMAN 
(Retail Price, 60 cents) 


Holiday Cash Price-$.45 Postpaid 


THS Dictionary has an all-around appeal, not 
only through its excellent covering of all 
terms used in music with proper definitions and 
correct pronunciations, but also through its 
physical makeup in flexible binding and con- 
venient size. 


FAMOUS SONGS 


Vol. 1-Soprano Vol. 3-Tenor 

Vol. 2-Alto Vol. 4-Bass 
EDITED BY H, E, KREHBIEL 

(Retail Price, Each Volume—$1.50 in Paper) 

Holiday Cash Price-(paper) $1.10 each P’pd 

(Retail Price, Each Volume—$3.00 in Cloth) 

Holiday Cash Price-(cloth) $2.25 each P’pd 


FACH volume is a repertoire of songs of in- 
trinsic and never-ending value. On’ of these 
volumes is a splendid gift to any capable singer. 


CHURCH SOLOIST 


FOR HIGH VOICE 
(Retail Price, $1.00) 


Holiday Cash Price-$.60 Postpaid 


OPRANOS, mezzo-sopranos, tenors and high 

baritones were considered in selecting the 
19 fine sacred solos in this very successful vol- 
ume. 


CHURCH SOLOIST 
FOR LOW VOICE 
(Retail Price, $1.00) 


Holiday Cash Price-$.60 Postpaid 


SUITABILITY to alto, baritone and bass 
voices, as well as excellence as sacred solos, 
were the qualifications sought in selecting the 
19 vocal solos here given. 


FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Compiled and Arranged for Solo Voice with 
Piano Acc, by Clarence Cameron White 
(Retail Price, $2.00) Cloth Bound 


Holiday Cash Price-$1.40 Postpaid 


ANY consider this one of the best of all 

endeavors to give the musical world the 
Negro Spirituals. Besides pervinig the singer 
it is also virtually a volume of folk lore an- 
thology for the library of all music lovers. 


SAVE MONEY IN CHRISTMAS BUYING—Prices Good Only to Dec. 31st 
Many Other Musical Gift Suggestions in Our Holiday Offer Booklet— Ask for it 
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CHRIST 


Selected Items Which Ideally Solve the Gift Problem for Musical Folk 


The Melodious Numbers in These Albums Are Fine 
ANS For Sunday Playing in the Church or Home XS 


PIANO VOLUNTARIES 


(Retail Price, $1.00) 


Holiday Cash Price—60c Postpaid 


ANY average pianist will enjoy these 26 pieces 
Church, 
Sunday School or Lodge rooms where the piano 


which are particularly useful in 


is used. 


PIANO 
VOLUNTARIES 


Sit 


REVERIE ALBUM 


(Retail Price, $1.00) 


Holiday Cash Price—60c Postpaid 


HE restful, expressive and contemplative 


moods of these 23 pieces fit in with the 


_ calm and devotional moods of the Sabbath ’at 
home or in the religious service. 


SUNDAY PIANO MUSIC 


(Retail Price, ($1.00) 


Holiday Cash Price-60c Postpaid 


THIS is an admirable selection of 25 piano 
pieces in which serenity and dignity pre- 


dominate. 


TRANQUIL HOURS 
FOR THE PIANO 
(Retail Price, $1.25) 


Holiday Cash Price-75c Postpaid 


AtIHOUGH this collection 


is the very first of our compilations made for 


Sunday piano playing, it still stands in great favor since its 31 compositions 
are well written and their melodic strains breathe restfulness and repose. 


STANDARD OPERA ALBUM 
FOR THE PIANO 


(Retail Price, 75 cents) 
Holiday Cash Price—50c Postpaid 


HE average individual has a great liking for 

the immortal melodies of the great operas 
and the average pianist delights in these fine 
not too difficult-to-play piano arrangements of 
the most popular operatic selections. 


CONCERT DUETS 
FOR THE PIANO 
(Retail Price, $1.25) 


Holiday Cash Price—75¢ Postpaid 


EVERYWHERE that one finds two fairly 

good pianists playing duets, it seems that 
this collection is in evidence, yet it is always a 
best seller and at the Christmas season usually 
enjoys particular favor. It gives a splendid 
variety of four-hand piano pieces mostly in 
grades three and four although some are just 
a little ‘stiffer.’ 


ESPECIALLY APPEALING T0 GOOD PIANISTS 
BRAHMS ALBUM, (Oesterle), (Retail Price, $2.50), Holiday Cash 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 


FRENCH ALBUM, (Retail Price, $1.00), Holiday Cash Price, 60c, 


Postpaid 


RUSSIAN ALBUM, (Retail Price, $1.00), Holiday Cash Price, 60c, 


Postpaid. 


RACHMANINOFF ALBUM, (Retail Price, 75c), Holiday Cash 


Price, 45c, Postpaid. 
CELEBRATED 


IGHT OVERTURES—Piano Solo—(Retail Price, 
$1.00), Holiday Cash Price, 60c, Postpaid. 9 


ae 


FAVORITE MOVEMENTS FROM FAMOUS PIANO CONCER- 
TOS, Vol. 1 (Retail Pr., $1.50) Holiday Cash Pr., $1.20 Ppd. 


FAVORITE MOVEMENTS 


FROM FAMOUS PIANO CONCER- 


TOS, Vol, 2 (Retail Pr., $1.50) Holiday Cash Pr., $1.20 Ppd. 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON 


EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


THEODORE PR! 


STANDARD E 


Holiday Cash P 
FROM all angles we 
tributing to the 
tinued success of this book 
ject a live and vital one to 
through its direct conver. 
much detail with regard 

velopment of music 
clarity. It is profusely 
150 cuts. Cloth Bound. 


PRONOUNCING | 


OF MUSI 
BY H. AC 
Pi (Retail ict 

Holiday Cash P: 
THROUGH many edi 
served teachers, studen 
who needed the definitions 
in common use inceludi 
and German terms as w 
as to correct pronunciati 
its field is considerab! 
titled to a place in almost 
there is a radio. Beside t 
gives the names, birth and 
inent musicians of the last 
Bound, 


( 

Holiday Ca 
i 1S well for any oné to 
this and get a sure con 
of the great composers 
mind holds no other vi 
conventional portraits and 
picting them. This is 
volumes of musical li 
graphical sketches, each 
ogy of the composer. 
portraits. Cloth Bound, 


HISTORY 
BY W. J. 
(Retail — 
Holiday Cash P 


MANY of the things 
*“ inventive genius 
enjoyed by people took 
to develop; the great a 
widely appreciated and ¢& 
development of centu) 
greater perfection in this 
This History is an en 
the facts essential to an: 
important development 6 
the ages. While counted 
authoritative work, it is 
interesting reading. CI 


CELEBRATED 


Holiday Cash Pi 
ONE of the best yolu 
obtainable. Its 127 
sitions, each deserving 
a title such as this one 


BY ETHE 


i (Retail 
Holiday Cash P 
It would appear Ii) 

reader’s musical 
four famous numbers 
though all good pia 
day these gorgeous 
splendid opportunity 


FROM 
DALLES 
MINNETON 
FIVE IMPRESS 
FOR THE P 
BY THURLOW 
(Retail Price, $ 


Holiday Cash 


85c £ 
THIS is a beauti 

tional pianistic 
any good pianist, p 
suite is certain 0! 
cally American and ther 
dian in these wonderful 
outdoors. eee 


_ 
- = 


ETUDE 


ARGAINS 


Gifts to Delight the 


CHILD'S 
OWN BOOK 
OF GREAT 
MUSICIANS 


BY 


ne THOMAS 
ZS TAPPER 


~ 


s of biographical booklets on 

which child music students 
There are booklets on BACH 
— CHOPIN—GRIEG—HAN- 
ZT—MENDELSSOHN— 
BERT — SCHUMANN — 


R 


fice, 20 cents Each) 
Price-12¢ Each, P’pd. 
about a composer in one -of 
is simply told, yet the inci- 
the composer’s childhood and 
make music more fascinating 

who may illustrate this book 

and the cut-out sheet of pic- 
his play-like procedure is car- 
binding of the book with the 
k cord provided. 


AND THE 


NY ORCHESTRA 


ZABETH GEST 
Price, 10 cents) 


sh Price-7c Postpaid 


ades back, the symphony or- 
distant mystery to many, but 
greater musical appreciation 
hn delight in a knowledge of 
ents in the symphony orches- 
little musical friends get their 
to these instruments through 
of Betty’s dream in which 
Ss come to her and tell her 
nselves. 


AL PLAYLETS 


UNG PEOPLE 


CIS COOKE, Mus. Doc. 
Price, 60 cents) 


Price—45c Postpaid 


er and the musical parent 
readily the value of these lit- 
h child music students enact 
ats from the lives of great 
nake splendid short features 
ral or the Junior Music Club 


S’ OPERA GEMS 
THE PIANO 

Price, 75 cents) 
Price—50c Postpaid 


about the second grade feel 
accomplishing real progress 
‘iven the opportunity to enjoy 
nts of operatic airs in this 


OUISE WRIGHT 
rice, 50 cents) 
Price-35c Postpaid 


and tuneful pieces, am- 
eginners have the thrill of 
ractically from the first 


‘ 


712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 
PIANO PIECES 


(Retail Price, 75 cents) 


Holiday Cash Price-50c Postpaid 


It is no wonder that these 23 pieces have won 
so much favor with boys. The average 
active little chap has an active, imaginative mind 
and it is helpful to him musically as well as 
otherwise to play these pieces which have ro- 
mantic, mysterious, dramatic, heroic and humor- 
ous moods. They are chiefly in Grade two, only 
a few edging up to Grade three. 


Any 
Boy Pianist 
Will 
Enthuse 
Over Either 
or Both of 
<« These »> 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY CASH PRICES GOOD ONLY UNTIL DEC. 3ist 
It Will Be Noted That the Postpaid Delivery Also Represents a Saving 


Young and Stimulate their Musical Interest 


E'S) 
YOUNG AMERICAN ALBUM 


FOR THE PIANO 
(Retail Price, 75 cents) 


Holiday Cash Price—50¢ Postpaid 


V 7HEN the boy students got something good 

in ‘“Boy’s Own Book,” they just wanted 
more, so a careful survey of a host of attractive 
second and third grade pieces were gone over 
to select those which had qualities boys would 
like. In these 19 pieces there is a good variety, 
all catering to the boy’s preferences. 


PLAYING 
TOGETHER 


PLAYING TOGETHER 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADE FOUR 
HAND PIECES FOR THE PIANO 


(Retail Price, 75 cents) 
Holiday Cash Price—50c Postpaid 


YOUNG students revel in these duets since 
they may play either the primo or secondo 
part when endulging in these twenty easy but 
attractive duets with another young student or 
an interested adult. 


VERY FIRST DUET BOOK 
FOR THE PIANO 
(Retail Price, 75 cents) 


Holiday Cash Price—50c Postpaid 


HERE we have another collection of easy 
four-hand gems which give delight to young 
students and aid them on in keyboard progress. 
Contains 27 first and second grade duets. 


VERY FIRST 
DUET BOOK 


i 


PRISCILLA’S WEEK 


SEVEN LITTLE CHARACTERISTIC 
PIANO PIECES 
BY MATHILDE BILBRO 
(Retail Price, 75 cents) 


Holiday Cash Price—50c Postpaid 


Bs UNIQUE group of first grade pieces which, 
with their texts, illustrations and character- 
istic qualities, follow little Priscilla’s busy week, 


SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS 
FOR THE PIANO 
BY GEO. L. SPAULDING 
(Retail Price, $1.00) 


Holiday Cash Price—60c Postpaid 


A VERY generous number of second grade 
pieces, each of which introduces a famous 
melody which the young student is delighted to 


play. 


TONE FANCIES 
BY BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
(Retail Price, 60 cents) 


Holiday Cash Price-50c Postpaid 
‘THIS collection of little musical moods gives 


the first year student short pieces for home 
or recital playing and also helps progress. 


IN PIANOLAND 
BY MANA-ZUCCA 
(Retail Price, 60 cents) 


Holiday Cash Price-50c Postpaid 


"THESE little pieces for little children are 
clever in their presentations and titles and 
with their sprightly melodies children are com- 
pletely won. 


Send a Postal Request For Booklet Giving All 
“Holiday Offers’ of the Theodore Presser Co. 
Many Fine Albums, Musical Literature Books, Novelties, etc. Are Included 
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By 
JAMES FRANCIS 
COOKE 
MUS. DOC. 


(Retail Price, $1.00) E.'S) 


Holiday Cash Price — 70c Postpaid 


W E all know how the tales in children’s story 

books are retained in the mind. ‘Young 
Folks’ Picture History’ has swept to such great 
favor because it is virtually a story book for 
the juveniles, telling in a simple, direct form 
quite a little of the growth and development of 
music and its great composers. The sheets of 
cut-out pictures which accompany this book 
contain over 100 pictures for the child to fit in 
the story. It truly is a practical gift to the 
young music student. 


STUDENTS’ PRONOUNCING 
MUSICAL DICTIONARY 
(Pocket Size) 

By H. A. CLACKE, Mus. Doc. 

(Retail Price, 30 cents) 
Holiday Cash Price—20c Postpaid 


HERE is a whole lot in this: book for so 

very nominal a price. It gives the spelling 
and correct pronunciation of all the musical 
terms in common use, including the Italian, 
French and German. Besides this, there are 
the birth and death dates of over 350 famous 
musicians. Contains 132 pages and its size is 
about 3 by 5%. 


GAMES AND PUZZLES 
FOR THE MUSICAL 
By DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 
(Retail Price, 60 cents) 
Holiday Cash Price—45c¢ Postpaid 


Ou TRANKING the social value of a book of 

this character is its usefulness in leading 
music pupils and Junior Music Club groups 
to a better understanding of things musical 
through puzzles and “brain-teasers,” 


MINIATURE 
MELODIES 
Volume One 
By 
JESSIE L. ° . 
GAYNOR 1 Pianist, |) 


(Retail Price ¥ hy ASIEL MR 
75 cents) \ dod eaten y 
Holiday Cash 
Price 
50c Postpaid 


us widely known book of little pieces for 
children to play right from the beginning of 
piano study helps and pleases the little student. 
Volume Two and Volume Three which continue 
in the same style also may be purchased at the 
Holiday Cash Price of 50 cents. Be sure to 
name the volume desired. 


LITTLE LIFE STORIES 
OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS 


By MAY M. SCHMITZ 
(Retail Price, 60 cents) 


Holiday Cash Price—45c Postpaid 


OUNG students proceed in music with a 

great deal more confidence when possessed 
with facts about its great composers. Nothing 
serves better than this question and answer 
booklet on the birth places, parentage, the im- 
portant works, death dates and influences of 
great composers. 


SONGS OF THE CHILD 
WORLD 


By ALICE D. RILEY and JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
IN THREE VOLUMES) - 
(Retail Price, $1.25 Each) 


Holiday Cash Price-90¢ Each Vol. 


NATURALLY, it was the tremendous success 
of the first volume of these songs which 
captivate young singers that lead to the creation 
of the second and third volumes. However, 
Volumes 2 and 3 are very successful in their 
own rights. There is a large lot of pleasing 
songs for little singers in each volume. Be sure 
to name the volume desired with order. Cloth 
Bound. 
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Opportunities 
in the 
Music Field 


Music has always ranked high among pro- 
fessions. There is never an overcrowded 


field for the well trained teacher 


NTERESTING positions are open in Schools 
and Colleges calling for teachers with 
executive ability and highly specialized train- 

ing. Standardized teaching makes it necessary 
for every teacher to be equipped for his work. 
Competition is keen even in small communities. 


The ambitious teacher of today does not rely on 
the haphazard use of books and methods but 
chooses a definite method and with special prep- 
aration meets the teaching competition. 


When you can affiliate with a school recom- 
mended by thousands of successful teachers you 
may be sure that their confidence, justifies your 
confidence in new ideas for your work which are 
available to you. 


We put you in position to earn more and to 
prepare for bigger things. Quick advancement 
can be yours in the great teaching field. 


Raise your standard of teaching and make your 
own lessons worth more. With a Certificate or 
Bachelor’s Degree you can meet all competition. 
We offer high class instruction to you, gained in 
a busy experience of twenty-eight years. Do not 
imagine the lessons dry, uninteresting and hard 
to learn. They contain complete, explicit in- 
struction on every phase of music. No stone has 
been left unturned.to make them absolutely per- 
fect—no expense spared in any way whatever. 


Follow the example of hundreds of other teach- 
ers who have examined our lessons available to 
ErupE readers by sending for Catalog today. 
Seeing ts believing. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. B87, SIEGEL-MYERS BLDG., CHICAGO 


mH oo eo HH HH eH HH 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept., B87, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois 


I 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding I 
course I have marked with an X below. 


| 
(LD Piano, Normal (| Cornet EF Belin | 
Courses for uitar 
Teachers 2 ee d) (] Ear Training and l 
(_] Piano Course for Keen (Ree Sight Singing 
Students L] Voice CJ] Mandolin 
(5 Public School (] History of Music (_) Adv. Composition | 
Music (] Harmony (| Choral Conducting 
| 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN “‘THE ETUDE” 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND AD 


Coerne—American National Anthem. 

Q. 1. Can you give me some authentic in- 
formation about Louis Adolphe Coerne? 
2. Which is the recognized American Anthem, 
“America” or “The Star Spangled Banner?” 
Is it correct to teach children to stand at 
attention for both or for one only? 8. In the 
following: 


f) 
>a tate tee 


what 
Wisconsin. 
A. Louis Adolphe Coerne, born 1870, New- 


do the numbers signify?—D. BE. T., 


ark, New Jersey, died 1922, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. | Composer ; educated at Harvard 
Unereiey, where he received the degree of 

D. in 1905; studied music at “Munich 
Coren Bayaria. Conductor and or- 
ganist at Buffalo, 1894; also at Columbus, 
1897; taught at Harvard, 1902-1903 and 
at Smith College, 1903-1904: musical ‘direc- 
tor, Troy, New York, 1907- 1909, also at 
Olivet College, Michigan, 1909-1910 ; Doetor 
of Musie, 1910; Professor at University of 
Wisconsin, 1910, also at Connecticut College, 


1915. Chief works: “A W oman of Marble- 
head,”’ opera ; “Zenobia,” opera ; “Sakuntala,” 
melodrama ; , The Maiden Queen,” operetta ; 
“Hiawatha,” symphonic poem; a “Jubilee 
March,” for aniline band: “Byadne,” ballet ; 
a book on “The Evolution of Modern Or- 
chestration,’ a string quartet, piano trios, 


two violin concertos; a Suite for strings; a 
concerto for organ, strings, horns and harp; 
two orchestral tone-poems; an orcbestral fan- 
tasia; overtures; trio for flute, cello and 
harp; much musie for piano, voice, organ, 
harp, violin; a mass @ cappella for six yoices, 
besides many anthems and part-songs. 2. The 
recognized American National Anthem is 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’ the only an- 
them for which ebildren and adults should 
rise and stand “at salute.” 3. The numbers 
evidently refer to the interval relations in 
key-changes, for example: (a) in “3 = 6,” 

the three indicates that the 3rd of the key 
of D flat becomes the 6th of the key of A 
flat (after passing through the key of F 
minor); (b) “ad = 1,” the 5 indicates that 
the 5th of the key of D flat becomes the tonic 
or key-note of A flat; (c) in “7 = 5”, the 
seven indicates that the 7th of the key of A 
flat becomes the 5th of the key of C. 


Sundry Interesting Queries. 


Q. Would M. M. | = 69 be about the right 


o 
tempo for Valses_ nobles, by 
Please translate “nobles.” 2. I have been 
told Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 38, by 
Schubert, is “gypsy” in style, and again that 
it is “Moorish.” Which is correct? Would 
you use pedal for this number? 
—wSubscriber, Washington. 


Schubert ? 


AL 4 MM. 

Oe 
for the Valses nobles. Nobles here means 
noble, dignified, stately. 2. The Moment 
Musical, Op. 94, No. 3 (Schubert)..is in the 
style of a Turkish march. If you are an 
adept in the use of pedals, you may use the 
damper pedal in the thiré! division, marked 
forte (f), stabbing it with a sharp staccato 
push on the first beat of each measure, and 
releasing it immediately. You will notice 
that the bass is staccato throughout, an 
effect that would be destroyed by the indis- 
criminate use of the pedal. At the indication 
una corda, the left pedal should be used and 

maintained throughout, supplemented by the 
sustained damper pedal for the final three 
measures. 


2 is about the tempo 


The Balalaika. 

Can you tell me ‘something about the 
balalaika? We have been told that it is 
tuned in thirds; others have said that it is 
tuned in 5ths. Where could IT ascertain some- 
thing sure about the instrument? Please 
send answer “collect.” 

—R. B. H., Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

A. The Balalaika (pronounce Bab-lah-lah’ 
ee-kah) is the Russian guitar. It has three 
strings tuned to ec’, e’ (both in unison and 
a’; it may sometimes be tuned in thirds— 


cf 


Question AND Answer cam 


Conducted By ArtHUR De GuicHARD 


Presto, |= 12,» having two bea 


SSS 


in 


DRESS OF THE INQUIRER, 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB? 
LISHED WITH QUESTION, 


seldom, if ever, in fifths. The strin 

gut or metal, chiefly the former; as 
similar to the ordinary guitar stri 
may be procured at any musical 
store. The balalaika is made in 

sizes: soprano, alto, tenor and basi 
longest is so long ‘that it rests np 
ground. For further particulars yo 
apply to some musical instrument im 
house. Of course there is no charge f 
information; only too glad to serve yor 


Sundry Queries on Heller's St a 


Q. I. In Heller, Op. 45, study 9, 
does the thirty-second note in the 1é 
come after the group in the right } 
with the last note? I am puzzled 
whether or not I should count sin | 
four and play the thirty-second note b 
the Cand A of the right hand arpeggio 

A. Firstly: the measure you q 
measure 30, because the anacrusis at 
ginning is not to be counted; it fi 
place in measure 16, before the 
strokes. Then, the 1st and 2nd 
counted as one measure only. Seco 
time is counted as two beats (a q 
each) to a measure; therefore the 
second note has no count, but is to 
in at the very end of the measure. 

II, The same opus, No. 14. You & 
a “dotted quarter with a stroke al 
right hand.’ (My copy has none of t 
the same measure of four counts of t 
the right hand has arpeggios on the 
3rd counts. Should each one of the 
be played arpeggio or only those on ti 
of the 1st and 3rd counts? 

A. The latter only. 3 

IIIT. In measures 28-41, why are t 

of the triplets all marked with stace 

A. Because they are to be playe 
staccato touch. ‘ 

IV. In the same study, measure 
please explain how the half and qua 
with stems turned up are to 
connection with triplets. 

A. The triplets are played with 
touch, while the notes with their s 
up are to be sustained for their full 

V. In Heller, Op. 47, study 15, 0 
fourth beat, does the bracket con 
right hand “and the left hand mean t 
should be played together? 

A. The so-called bracket is me 
attention to the progression of 
between the left hand and the 
(Questions by C. P 
fornia.) 


“y 


Chopin's Etude in F Minor, | 
No. 2. 


Q. Will you kindly tell me ho 
“Btude in F minor,’ Op. 25, No. 2, 
Would two notes in the right ha 
to one in the left, or would it be 
ing of two against three? If 
correct, will you please write an ill 
showing exactly where cach nee 8 
played?—C. S. M., Thomasville, 

A. It would be quite  oeaibier 
geometrical diagram, based upon 
metical computation, to show ewac 
tive positions of the notes of the 
but you would never succeed th 
ing the molto legato required by. 
poser. In all similar problems 
rhythm of each hand must be ¢ 
curately and practiced inde 
this, the treble (right-hand) is 
triplets in duple time (four-fo 
in two-two, because the moyen 


o % 
ure, with the chief accent on the 
note and a weaker one on the 
note. The bass (left-hand) is t 


paniment, in six-four time or two 


half-notes to a measure, 
thereby synchronizing the rhy 
treble and the bass. Havin 
synchronization, or interrela’ 
notes, it is easily understood 
of the execution depends upon it 
formance. 


In order to achieve this, e 
be practiced separately, pati 
sistently, until each hand s 

its part subconsciously (auto 
were). When this is acquired, 
may be played together, at fi 
accelerando, until perteaa 
will be noticed, after a tim 
the touch and the quicker the 
easier and more accurate 
formance. (In this connection. 
mend the study of Grieg’s Se 
Op. 54, No. 5). 
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Torrence Benjamin * 


CHARLES GILBERT SPR 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP 


Allegro 


il 


Bike 


ay 


Will 


Where doyou wan-der in-to the 


-wisp, 


Will-o’-the 


light, 


- the wisp with your dane - ing 


? 


Oo 


me 


Will- 


keep you in sight? 


will you beck- on 


8 


Where will youlead, if I 


% Used by permission, from Ainslee’s Magazine 


Copyright MOMIX by The John Church Company 


Assigned 1930 to 


International Copyright 
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#* From here go back to % and play to Fine, then play Trio. 
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DUCATIONAL STUDY | 
OTES ON PCUSIC IN | 
GHIS ETUDE 


yy EpGar ALDEN Barrel. | 


Trails, by Frank H. Grey. 

his new sketch by Mr. Grey all is so easy 
» “under the hand” that one can give 
up entirely to an enjoyment of the gra- 
hemes. The trio resembles a duet. Thus 
ipper and lower notes of each pair of 
> notes” require emphasis. Affabile, pro- 
d ahf-fah’-bee-lay, means genially, 

second section, laconic in its brevity, 
s certain phrasings which should be noted. 
form in which this piece is cast—indicated 
letters ABACA—has become familiar to 
Ne have hesitated to mention these letters 
, fearing su might mix them up with 
me radio station or other. O 


Old Tar’s Yarn, by Edward A. 
eller 

the liveliest of dances is the Sailors’ 
h energy replaces grace and 
to rollicking good humor. 
ct of Mr. Mueller’s composition 
the exceptionally strong accents on 


t beats must be observed. Strive to make 
laying brusque, hearty. 

Ss s in the relative minor key and in 
d nant major differ from section one in 
ic figure, but not in mood. 


Comedian, by Charles Wake- 
| Cadman. 
i ghly original and somewhat im- 
trait of a comedian. Until 
- with the notes it would be best 


time in half beats. In the fifth 
th measures the staccato notes must have 
“bite’’ to them. A reminiscence of this 


aelody is to be found in the two measures 
to the restatement of theme one, after 
= of the middle section in F-sharp minor. 
successive “‘chords of the second”’ in the 
section require a gradually increasing 
and tempo. They lead, as you will see, 
ties of sixth chords—a rather long series 
in which syncopations occur at several 


toda forms a splendid conclusion to the 
bserve its dissonant character, 

adman lives in California. With John 
'arpenter he is continually running “nip 
«’ in-the popularity race among American 


rs. This present composition is from 
mating suite entitled “From Hollywood.” 
|: it for granted that you know the loca- 


) nature of Hollywood. 


‘ieri, by Ethelbert Nevin. 


\f sketch of Nevin’s life appeared in these 
a recent issue. The themes of this 
portrait are among the choicest which 
from the genius-rich brain of the com- 
Gondoliert is Italian for The Gondoliers; 
eems almost superfluous to state that 
s are the gentlemen who manipulate 
he canals of Venice those slender, grace- 
imtic craft called gondolas. 

‘re this piece with the three well-known 
boat songs composed by Felix Mendels- 


the finest—we might even say the most 
istic—sections of the present composi- 
hat in C major. Here, although the 
is still kept, we have what is virtually 
re. The many grace notes at this point 
“especial charm. 

ief coda is effective and easy. It must 
urried. 

: 


ong, by Lily Strickland. 


sures two to five of this appealing “tone 
we observe that the quarter-notes on the 
S in the left hand part constitute a 
t—a dominant pedal point; since B-flat 
th tone of the scale of E-flat. Tonic 
ts are also common in music, the first 
given scale then being used. 

iddle section is characterized by more 
an previously, and by the use of the 
de. A gentle breeze, shall we say. 
stirs the still air of night. Presently 
rs, and as quickly as it camc. The 
theme one marks its going. 

oothly throughout, with slow and steady 
The arpeggio in next to the last mea- 
Id be taken slowly, with gradually 
volume. 


ette, by G. P. Centaini. 


modern composers of standing—notably 
i, Seeboeck, and Bolzoni—have written 
pieces in minuet style. Here is still 
odern treatment of this wonderfully 
d dance. The section in C major, with 
accentuation, partakes of the nature 
urka, the Polish dance in the style of 


Mts us to hasten the tempo somewhat. 
T: ole grace note is struck on (with) 
while two or more grace notes are 


re the beat. 


LYN 
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CHILDREN 
SHOULD BE 
HEARD 

AS WELL 
AS SEEN 


KIMBALL revises an Old slogam 


A child practicing exercises at the piano expresses more than the 
idea of the ultimate mastery of the keyboard . . . more than the 
eventual interpretation of a page of written notes in pleasing 
melodies. Fundamentally, the child at the piano symbolizes the 


first genuine cultural development. 


During the past seventy-three years thousands of 


Piano catalogs on re- 
quest. If you are not 


homes have started Christmas day off with music on a conveniently near to a 
new Kimball piano. Happy are the Father and Mother Kimball dealer, we can 
who watch with pride their child's musical development supply you direct. 


and how thoroughly satisfied is the music teacher 
whose pupil studies on the Kimball. More homes today 


KIMBALL 


have Kimball pianos than any other single make —a 
tribute to Kimball workmanship, tone, beauty of case O R GA N S 


design and value. 


Every Kimball organ, 
whether it be fora church, 


MUSIC TEACHERS —We draw your attention to sev- theatre or residence, is 


eral entirely new Kimball upright and Kimball grand 
pianos, which we know you and your pupils will be 
greatly interested in having demonstrated. 


an individual creation. 
Our services are at your 
disposal. 


WWEIMBAITCO 


Kimball Hall 


The Top O’ the Mornin’, by Mana- 
Zucca. 


As invigorating as an April breeze in Killarney 
is this pert little song by Madame Mana-Zucca. 
The text, in characteristic dialect, pictures the 
meeting of two lovers, the male of whom is unable 
to frame in speech the amorous confession with 
which his bosom is presumably bursting and who 
consequently merely wishes his colleen “The top 
o’ the mornin’!”’ 

Do not neglect to roll all r's, whether they ap- 
pear at the beginning or end of words, or in the 
middle. 

Observe that several notes are marked to be 
held longer than their normal value. 

Can you adapt your countenance to the situa- 


(Continued on page 916) 


Established 1857 Chicago, U. S. ING 


LAST CALL 


We wish to thank our readers for the remarkable response which we have received to 
our request for questionnaire answers. If we can secure five hundred more replies, we 
will be able to compile statistics therefrom which will afford our Editorial and Adver- 


cle oa een ents interesting and instructive data for our future policy in building up 


If you have not favored us with your reply will you be kind ong to clip the ques- 


tionnaire from either 420 of the June ETUDE or page 609 of the September issue, fill 
in the questions asked, and forward to Dept. AD of THE ETUDE. This is our final 
request, and we hope that you will favor us with this courtesy. 
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How Go Sing Articulately 


‘ 


TAKEN, BY PERMISSION, FROM A TREATISE ENTITLED “ARTICULATION IN SINGING,’ 
COPYRIGHT MCMXXVI BY THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


i mechanical An Art Secret Of these musically mute consonants I increasing and decreasing the waveses 


ECHNIQUI 
} ly mecl 


facility, must ex- r THE BEGINNING cf your studies shall have something to say later on. For sound, he could, with that m” on his Tips 
dl the moment I shall deal with the “liquid” walk across half the stage without Gxag 


Feed igs 4 “| 
st before t Cans Den any aor in this direction then it would be ad- : . ‘ ” 
All technique is difficult to acquire and the Shia Ree eel Sik Ry Pe consonants, that is, those that can be sung, geration: “remem-m---ber. 
| visable—but only in studying—even rather . 
technique of singing no less so than that t) exaggerate to some extent the sine. ™ade a musical sound on, without the aid There are seven of these liquid conse 
a 455t'tec » ois :° 2 s : <3 a 
of any other art. The main reason why” jng or sounding of the consonants until you ©! 2 vowel. It is these liquid consonants nants, L, M, N, R, V, Z and the Soma 
sO many singers, even generally accepted jaye learned their true value in proportion which enable you to give expression to hike in the word “that” (as opposed tau 
as good, fall short of being artists, lies in to the vowels and can judge for yourself the meaning of a word; indeed, words, strong Th in “thing”). 
the fact of their technique being either 2. to what is too mCi what 50 little syllables, containing cne of those liquid The singing of these consonants Sieul 
ulty or incomplete the great-secret in any art consonants, depend for their expressiveness be practiced as you would practice 
rhe technique of singing may be divided When you have arrived at that stage you entirely on those consonants. In words ‘singing of vowels, soft, loud, increasing 
nto two distinct sections, voc on and will have made a big step toward perfec- 1% — mstance like gentle, wonderful, 
lati and if in the | article tion remember, the vowels count but little. = f= =f=> —f=> =F 
ee ae Race : fae diinatawith: esiphaS Say Oe : 
I shall deal exclusively with the latter, it Most of the consonants of the alphabet /t 'S dwelling with emphasis on the liquid —— 
is because the chief aim of singing as an have no musically definable sound, which CO™Senants of a word which will bring out 
is to interpret poetry wedded to musiC; js to say you cannot sing them. When 1 all the teeling that can be put into its L___ M——— N—— R— 
from the purely technical standpoint ask you to sing B or D and you sing meaning. 
ie me factor of interpreta The most accomplished actor in the 
tion ion, which means mak- SSS (u- es world, playing the ghost of Hamlet's 
lati ncamean <<! xx < : Aggie Feats ai 
ound, lation which means tather, could not make an impression with 
Bee Dee + « » = age 
is ronut the word “remember” by the vowels of it, 
what sounds is the “ee” not.the “B” or but leaving the second “e” quickly and decreasing and so on. 
Thar sine Interbrete? et Be dwelling feelingly on the following .“m,” You may sing or speak the yowellgn 
x —" bh f : . > 
aa 5 S word ever so distinctly and beautiialy 
O NTERPR a poem by reciting : 
; but if you do not see to it that tela 
ir singing is fo ( uw us meean- 
Berns tee! 5 sonant belonging to it be sung OF spoker 
und you cannot do that without making a 
; fend With the same strength and purposeaaa 
C nean ry Of every Sentence and, y 3 
; ; a ere feeling, your speech or song will Tema 
In the sentence, every word) @ HM vel 
Sg Sie Spe fe AE “inarticula that is to say, you WHI 
i in tii Eatin It is this. y.) 


be acres id. Take, for instance, the word 


making your song understood, appreciated 


ae “soul”: as long as you stay on the 
le very mome of sing which 1s Le a. aie ti 
aide ‘i ‘an of that word. it will remain a meré 
mp tance, ever, even 
ihe anioshe tannlar thine meaningless. At the very momenty 
Lilt LS RELEAREL cA ull a 


with equal intensity, you add the vGame 
nant “Il” the word and all it means wil 
stand plastically before the mind GfaaH 


audience knowing it or hav- 


ing a book of the words to follow 


as if yours were the very 


: nan awbere’ andsvou. the listeners whom up to that momentes 
Ss lance an re and Or the ~ 2 ‘: A 
an) 3 have affected, only physically, tiaees 
very st rivileged imterprete : . Ja 
| through the ear. 
| eavor to reach among youl real or 


The actor here has the advantage oe! 
the singer in that, even should a Wwortaal 
and then be lost through indistinehyp 
nunciation, facial expression and gesture 
—as in a dumb show—may assistaaieel 
expression of the meaning of a plirase 

Actors—and _ reciters—moreoyver, 
restricted as to time. They cant 
own, that is to say, dwell on a Words 
a syllable, or leave it quickly for the 
just as they please or think fit 


imaginary—audience, the ear as well as 


the understanding of a lHstene 


the very remotest c 


imaginary room 


a fairy story 
o children, eagerly and expectantly 
grouped around you to listen: you know 


Ww you would take care to enunciate 


every word in so deliberate, so distinct a 
\\ iS not t low a single syllable to be The Singer's Problem 
st Wiese THE SINGER it is 
The interest of your audience should be is strictly limited as 1 
riveted to the story and not permitted to the music. lf it happens that @ 
lag—eve for a moment—until the story with two or more consonants is to8 
only by on, say, an eighth note, you hare 


through that syllable, consonants 
in the time ot that eighth note, whet 
want it or not; and that, as you Wie 
by no means an easy task, 
New there are certain rules 


articula- 


possible 


rds_ by adhering to which will, with constait 
vowels tice, not only make distinet pronul 
tener’s comparatively easy, but also pr 

¢ curacy in intonation and rhythm. 

Now vocalization has to do with the These are: 

vowels, articulation with the consonants 

Words consist of both vowels and con- Rute I 

sonants, but it is the latter which convey Whenever it is time for a 


meaning of a word. SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL syllable to be sung, it is the VO 


; : 
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word or syllable which should be other arts, for it deals with the properties 

at that moment. of numbers and the operations which can 
bee be performed with them, with quantities, 
RULE IT 4 . . 

with proportion, with values. 

Painter, architect, poet, musician, actor, 

singer—they all must know what part one 

case of musically mute consonants, quantity is of another, or in what propor- 

ng) of the consonant or consonants tion one quantity (of expression) stands 

mg a vowel must invariably be taken, to another. 

‘om the note you are going to, but 

the note you happen to be on. 


(following logically) 
time necessary for the singing (or, ni Ae 
ii 
The beholder (of paintings, \ ne 
cathedrals) the listener (to song, recita- 
tion) must be aware only of something 
rectly * athe PETRIE as 
Ree’ Il pe ectly done. How that perfection has 
been arrived at is the artist’s secret. 


ry. consonant, whether preceding or To come back now to our 


ig a vowel, must be sung on the 


n which the syllable has to be sung = { 
ch that consonant belongs. : : = 
Do Re 


illustration let us take the scale of 


hh the Italian names of the notes. ahaa none a eentt 7 he 
vill be comparatively easy, as in these OL ect ie a oan Hi in on a ig 
» vowel is preceded or followed by la a ee 


than one consonant. 
hh = Maintaining the best traditions of old time Boston 


and, on that cighth note, sing the R be- piano making. Built today as In 1880, in but one 
een ais Soe pees quality—the highest—under the original ownership- 
e KNOW la . 
A whole note contains two half notes management, they are used in over 600 conserva- 


or four quarter notes, 
A half note contains two quarter notes 
or four eighth notes, 


A quarter note contains two eighth How to Buy 


tes or f sixteentl tes, : 
ROfCE OAT EnE SEMecnia aa Where no dealer sells IVERS & POND Pianos we 


/ 130" = ic , cIxtee : - 
An eighth note contains two sixteenth quote lowest prices and ship from the factory though 
notes or four thirty-second notes. 


tories and schools and 775,000 homes. 


| es : alate your home be in the most remote village in the United 
fee's ynant R belongs to the syllable Let us therefore divide our dotted half States. Attractive, easy payment plans. Liberal 
je syllable Re has to be sung on the note into its three quarter notes and the allowance for old pianos in exchange. We especially 


| 


last of these three quarter notes into two invite correspondence from musicians and teachers, Write 
—— eighth notes. for our catalogue and full information. 
| x x 
| : N e 
therefore must be sung on the ¢ e ) © Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 
ti And sing the R on the second of these two 141 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


eighth notes, remembering, however, Rule 
III which tells us that 


Bwhere else. svery consonant must be sung on the 
| according to Rule I, when it is fe on which the syllable has to be sung A 1931 PILGRIMAGE TO THE 44 
Ir the to which that consonant belongs. MUSICAL SHRINES e 


If you were to sing the R still on the 


— ah ee eg about VOICE 


Sent FREE—*%° Obligation 


ae $785 


id on the G major chord, what 


to Buy 


Ht a - ¢ a = we * ~ 
be heard is the vowel of the syl- EEE: EISENACH, sacred to Bach and Wagner. WEIMAR, No Money Down 
It follows therefore (see Rule Dares Ra Xe where memories of Liszt and Mendelssohn are ee ree Or ene Che 
| the time for singing that R must you would get that horrid slur so often, kept alive. peer ables ge ol eee Satan caren VOICE FACTS ab 
at from the previous note alas, heard even from otherwise quite With their music festivals every summer. BAYREUTH that may eave hundreds of dol- 
mal Sie and cities elsewhere on the Continent and British lars. to every man or woman 
j Ee aE Be . I D: Isles rich in the history of both musicand art. Oppor- 
‘| No, sing the R on the note D: tunities to hear Opera, Concert, Organ and Choir. &, Then, ify 
Intercollegiate tours giving college credit and other enor 
: é . E. FEUCHTINGER, Sulte 29 J 
h the syllable Do is being sung. conducted tours $295 to $1500 have also been ar- 1810 Wilson Ave.,Dept. 55-59 Chicago - 


ow comes the question just how 
the value of that 


ranged. Write today for complete information. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


ll St. James Avenue Boston, Mass. 


FROM THE NEW 


SONGLAND 


VICTOR HERBERT’S 


TO THE LAND OF 
MY OWN ROMANCE 


AT THE END OF 


s 


| Have You Entered the Band Contest? 


’ 
' 
Not too late to send your Entry Blank i] 

Get your November Ervupe, turn to Page 783 } 
s 


e taken away to give time for do- 
justice to the singing of the R. 
brings us straight into Arithmetic. 
on earth,” you will ask, “has 3 : 

ic to do with singing?” deliberately, firmly. And you will have 
e shall find that Arithmetic, a joined these two notes with absolute per- 
the science of mathematics, en- fection in every way. 

great extent into the study of (To be continued in The Etude for 


and there you will find complete details with 
entry blank for this. interesting and profitable 
{ contest. DO IT NOW! 


indeed it does into that of the January) THE DAY WITH YOU 
The Vagabond Musician THERE’S A SUNNY SMILE 


B UDE: whole year, unusual for a “rolling stone.” WAITING FOR ME 
the kind of letter that publishers At least this is the longest stay I've ever oe 

‘Hs lose their tempers over. That is, made. you can IN MY CASTLE OF DREAMS 
_ @remely self-centered, But please I might have dispensed with tle personal h h 

‘ourself for a bit. history, but I want Tur Ercpe to know that ave the WITH YOU 

‘)@hite, male and twenty-one, also a among its readers is at least one “hobo” who ee VOICE 

08 love music, good music. Jazz finds it very interesting and educational and 


bit stimulating for awhile; then who reads it practically from cover to coyer. f 

resome and even irritable. When About four months ago I started taking you want 
® chance, though, to hear phono- piano lessons from a woman teacher whom I 
rds of the compositions by one of trust implicitly. I have no illusions about Se ee 100% 

sters I find they never grow old; my ambitions and do not expect to become ‘ { ‘0 
Seems to get something that has an artist or concert performer, but I sin- : Improvement 


Rd before. eerely hope to attain a passable proficiency 

““@hever had an opportunity to study on the piano. Guaranteed Mine 

ra ¢ “on my own” since I was a boy. A word of praise for the wonderful maga- Send toda: é ve 

and a half ago I started read- zine you publish. I cannot reeommend it as ing New SIL & Z 

‘WHRrvvE with an educational purpose a musician, of course, but, as a music lover, Fe Pg ap oe Perm ype mm ned crea — 

in course it stimulated my inter- TI find it so interesting and instructive that teed—or money back. Write today for free booklet—one of M Witmark &: Sons New York 
4 - 2 


the greatest booklets on voice training ever written, 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 55-89 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


to” thi ‘ I feel it is a tragedy to miss an issue. 
iInt¢ 8 sawmill town about a 


have been here ever since—a —Joun O, WacGner. 1659 Broadway 
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HEN the organist goes to a strange 
organ to play a recital (or even one 
or two solo numbers) it is good 

that he get as well acquainted as possible 
with his instrument before he starts to 
practice. Also, it is most desirable that he 
have a competent listener judge of his 
playing in advance of the public. 

As to the first point, after the organist 
is seated at the console, let him familiarize 
himself with the location and names of the 
stops (or stop keys). Next let him notice 
the unison and octave couplers, the manual 
and toe pistons, the one or more swell 
pedals, the crescendo pedal, the sforsando 
pedal (or tablet) and such other mechanical 
accessories as the console may have. 

The next step in understanding the organ 
is to study its tonal characteristics and pos- 


sibilities. Each register should be taken 
by itself. First is considered the Great Open 
Diapason (or First Diapason) which is the 


foundation stop of any organ. The organist 
plays slowly a progression of three or four 
familiar chords, noticing (1) the character 
of the voicing and (2) the acoustical effect, 
by which is meant the extent to which the 
organ tone may be prolonged by the reso- 
nance (if any) of the auditorium in which 
the organ is located. 

This test is continued with other stops 
of the Diapason family on the Great; then 
the organist proceeds with the Flutes, 


IANO prodigies and violin prodigies 

have always received appropriate 

notice in musical journals, newspapers 
and other periodicals. Sometimes they seem 
almost unreal, these wizard children who, 
often barely able to make their way to the 
recital platform, proceed to perform with 
ease and considerable nonchalance works 
like Liszt's Ffungarian Rhapsodics or 
Brahm’s J’iolin Sonatas. 

It will be a matter of- interest and sur- 
prise to many to learn that organ prodi- 
gies—of whom one hears virtually nothing— 
far outnumber those of the piano and violin. 
This is a fact which was only recently 
“brought home” to the writer. Having one 
day received a letter from'a gentleman in 
Florida stating that his fourteen-vear-old 
son had just been made organist of a large 
Episcopal church in their city, our thoughts 
traveled back through the “mists of the 
years” to our own first organ recital which 
occurred when we were the same age ; and we 
further recalled that our paternal parent 
had held his first church position at four- 
teen. And then we commenced looking into 
the matter in more detail—with the present 

. paper as the result. 
\ Ludwig van Beethoven played the “king 
f instruments” at a time when his legs 
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Strings, Reeds and Mixtures on the same 
manual. If the pipes of the Great. are 
enclosed, the effect should be tested out 
with shutters closed and with them gradu- 
ally opened. Next, the stops of the Swell 
should be tried out in the same manner, 
followed by those of the Choir, Solo, Echo 
(if any or all are present) and, lastly, the 
Pedal. It is most advisable to try the 
Tremolo with any one stop of its manual, 
also Chimes, Harp and other percussion 
stops. If the organ is a large four-manual 
and the practice time short, the organist 
had better limit his examination of stops 
to those he is likely to use. 


Seeking Variety 

fy ae SECOND STEP in tonal study 

is to combine these stops. (In testing 
each combination the same progression of 
chords should be used as with a single 
stop.) Starting with the Great Diapason 
family, the Flutes, Strings, Reeds and 
Mixtures are added as before while the 
organist listens to the ensemble effect of 
the Full Great with shutters closed, then 
gradually opened. .In the same way he 
continues in order with the other divisions 
of the organ mentioned above. Next, he 
closes the shutters and returns to. the 
Great, coupling to it the Swell, Choir and 
Solo in turn, and finally all four manuals 
to Pedal. Then he proceeds again as above, 


opening the shutters in the order of man- 
uals coupled. He now has the full power 
of all speaking stops in unison, except the 
Echo division which is not considered in 
relation to the Full Organ. Tec obtain the 
maximum tonal force of the organ, he 
closes shutters, adds octave couplers either 
by hand or the sforzando pedal (or tablet) 
and tests the sound etfect as before. 

If he expects to use the Grand Cre- 
scendo, he puts off all stops, closes shutters 
and opens Crescendo Pedal slozly, notic- 
ing the order of entrance of each stop. Tf 
the crescendo is uneven or “bumpy”’ it is 
better not to use it. Instead, the crescendos 
are built entirely from stop combinations, 
the Sforsando Pedal for Full Organ being 
used. 

Having gained at least a comprehensive 
idea of what his organ is capable of, me- 
chanically and tonally, the organist can now 
begin to adapt this knowledge to his pro- 
gram, Assuming that he has succeeded in 
doing this approximately he asks himself, 
“Will my program sound the same to a 
listener in the body of the auditorium?” 


Study the Architecture 


Ree the writer played a recital 
in a college chapel which, because of 
its long, narrow nave, high ceiling and bare 
furnishings, is oOver-resonant even when 
nearly filled with people, The organ is 
situated at one end of the chapel just 


On the Precocity of Organists 


By E. A. Barrett, Jr. 


had hardly stopped dangling from the seat 
and had come to rest on the pedal board. 
His instruction he received from old Van 
den Eeden and from Neefe, who doubtless 
put their pupil through a severe course of 
sprouts. When in 1782 (Beethoven then 
being twelve years of age) Ludwig was 
made deputy organist to Neefe, he probably 
possessed excellent technical capabilities, 
and two years later the new Elector, Max 
Franz, appointed him assistant organist at 
a salary of one hundred and fifty florins. 
This remuneration must have been most 
welcome in the master’s home, for his 
father’s irregular habits were not at all 
conducive to affluence. 


When Handel was Nine Years Old 


OZART and Handel began the organ 

when even younger. The former was 
only seven when he made his trip to 
Munich, Augsburg, Mayence, Frankfort, 
Coblenz, Aix-la-Chapelle, Brussels, Paris 
and London and on this trip he frequently 
played the organ in churches. In London 
the king had him play on his own instru- 
ment and made much of him. Handel was 
something under nine when he played a 
voluntary on an organ at Weissenfels, a 


short distance from Halle. As Newman 
Flower remarks in his recent and excellent 
biography of Handel, “a modern organ 
would have been unmanageable, but the in- 
strument in question was small, and the 
small fingers found melody and played.” 
Not many years later he was made assistant 
to his teacher, Zachau. 

“As for Johann Sebastian Bach, just when 
he embarked on this study we do not know, 
but we hazard the guess that he likewise 
was very young indeed. He. did not have 
an official organ “position,” however, until 
he was seventeen. From then on he held 
church positions almost continuously until 
his death, which occured in 1750 in Leip- 
zig where he had long been cantor at the 
Thomasschule and organist at the two lead- 
ing churches, St. Thomas and St. Nicholas. 
This illustrates another important fact con- 
cerning organists aside from their early 
development: namely, that few organists 
ever desert the organ bench for long. Those 
who do so are careful to keep in touch with 
the organ by means of composition or 
literary activities. The wondrous sonority 
and Geist of the organ tone can never be 
deserted; it holds a human as surely as did 
the “penetrating song” of the Sirens of 


underneath the roof, the consol 
the floor directly under it. Becaus 
conditions, the tones of the organ 
louder to one listening in the 
the chapel than to the person at 
sole. Though partially aware of 
dition, the writer did not rea 
extent until he was reminded 
wife who, listening to him 
center of the chapel, said -he y 
much ‘too loudly. He then reduced 
registrations to eliminate the ex 
verberation. These revised re 
were used also at his recital with 
that, after it was over, many per 
had heard too loud playing 
recitals in this chapel comme 
upon his restraint in the use of le 
tone. : 

Even if excessive reverberati 
church did not call for modi 
tone of the player other cond 
produce this result. For instance 
torium might be “dead” acoustic: 
too, the listener could be help! 
termining the tonal quality of 
by the player. If the impr 
upon the listener is differe 
which the player desires, a 
combination of stops is nat 
In observing carefully these point 
playing recitals on strange 0 
always make their programs 
interest to the listeners. 


whom we read in Hor 
“Odyssey.” 

Here are two amazing li 
would call your attention; 1 
own eyes very wide and 
the same for yours. Un 


lists are all too brief and i 


Capable Organists at 


from 3 to 
Josef Rheinberger (6), G.J 
Lefébure-Wély (8), M 
Handel (9), Sir 
Mozart (7), 
Sir Walter Parratt (7), B 
A. L. Peace (9), Ran 
Edwin H, Lemare (8), Du 
William Crotch (4), Jo 
Alexander Guilr 


Capable Organists at 


from 12 to 


Rawird Elgar (12), Alfred 
Schubert (13), ohn 
Max Reger (13), 
C. Saint-Saéns (13), 2 
Ch. M. Widor (13), 

oseph Bonnet (13), 
emmens, 


What a galaxy of | 
lists contain! Notice, by 
nearly every one of thes 
eminent reputation as a 
must be hundreds and 


ETUDE 


s in America and elsewhere who 
@ mentioned in this connection if 
tistics were available. 

eader has perhaps been asking him- 
w the prodigies whom we _ have 
lin the first category (and some 
e have placed in the second) con- 
in regard to the pedals. Josef 
orger who actually held an organ 
‘tthe age of seven was provided with 


ul raised pedal board. Presumably 


jof these children were similarly 
pr, but of course the large majority 
Se in the first grouping must 


layed only upon the manuals. 
lald be fascinating to see pictures of 
oles of some of the organs on which 
lids began to play. Many of the 
lwere probably small and economi- 
Jastructed—a far cry from the large 
‘borate organs for which America 
ty has become noted. In the book 
Wwman Flower to which we have 
referred, there is a fine picture of 
fin in the Liebfrauenkirche in Halle 


Mandel received his first organ in- 
it under Zachau. This happened 
fporgan of considerable size, though 
Neh can be said for the key action 
fot know, 

t 

' 

i at the Tender Age of Four 


IDRGANIST has appeared in public 
Flier than William Crotch (1775- 


' 
I 
| 
| 


1847) who was only four when he gave 
daily recitals in a music parlor in London. 
No organist, so far as we know, has held 
an organ position at an earlier age than 
Rheinberger who, we repeat, was only seven 
when he “landed his first job.” 

Here is a third, and last, list which will 
interest you. It gives the ages at which 
some of the organists in the former lists 
were given their first position. 


Lefébure-Wély (8), Beethoven (12), 
Peace (9), Best (14), 
Rheinberger (7), Guilmant (12), 
Elgar (13), Dupré (12), 
Bonnet (14), Handel (12) and 
Widor (15), Crotch (11). 
Hollins (14), 


Finally we would draw your notice to 
the fact that organ prodigies less often 
fall away from early promise than do those 
of the piano and violin. The reason for 
this, we think, is the organ itself. The 
violin is a marvelous instrument capable 
of producing at once intense feelings and 
delicate musical traceries; the piano is a 
glorious achievement fit for the genius of 
men like Chopin and Liszt. But some- 
thing in the austerity and overwhelming 
power of the organ—which all other instru- 
ments necessarily lack—drives the per- 
former on and on to a greater, more intel- 
ligent and more devoted association with 
the instrument. Being an organist is 
rather like some sacred commission which 
one neither wishes nor dares to renounce. 


Ghe Brattle Organ 


| “Brattle” Organ, certainly one 
most historic instruments in this 
*|has been the subject of much care- 
king, having been often mentioned 
irst pipe organ in America. Now 
| of the matter is that the first pipe 
reach America was placed in the 
1 Church of Port Royal, Virginia, 


3rattle’ Organ has been mentioned 
the first pipe organ made in 
| Another error in research; for 
| organ completed in America was 
yuilt by John Clemm, and placed in 
Church of New York, in 1737, with 
Inuals and twenty-six stops. 

‘Brattle’ Organ received this name 
\ was imported, from England, by 
Brattle, a Boston merchant who 
L September 5, 1657, graduated 
rvard College in 1676, with two 
s, and was treasurer of the college 
till his death in Boston, on May 


rattle was an amateur musician. 
ill, probated May 23, 1713, he 
ed this organ “given and devoted 
ry of God in said Church (Brattle 
if they shall accept thereof and 
year after my decease procure a 
son that can play skillfully there- 
a loud noise; otherwise to the 
of England (King’s Chapel) in 
on the same terms and con- 
and on their non-acceptance or 
jance to use it as before, I give 
to my nephew, William Brattle.” 
| Street Church voted on July 24, 
* they “do not think it proper to 
organ in the public worship of 
id the instrument was formally ac- 
+ King’s Chapel, with Mr. Ed- 
stone coming from England in 


By H. EpMonp ELVERSON 


1714, as organist at thirty pounds a year. 
By 1790 the Brattle Street Church had be- 
come so worldly as to import from England 


THE BRATTLE ORGAN 


an organ for “use in a limited way.” The 
original “Brattle” Organ, which caused so 
much of conscientious uneasiness, has been 
for many years the property of St. John’s 
Church of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and it now is in use at St. John’s Chapel on 
State Street of that city. 


“The Cellini who shapes a graceful golden bowl has more joy in his 
nted art than the artisan who counts his reward the fee his handiwork 
gs. The teacher who carefully guides the child’s reading works as an 
ist creates a fine mental and spiritual mechanism that will respond 
it delicately to the stimuli which life puts upon the matured child.” 


—Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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At Last the Ideal Keyboard for 
Class or Individual Instruction 


Schoenhut’s Sehool Piano 


FOUR OCTAVES CHROMATIC 


PRACTICAL ENTERTAINING 


With or Without Legs 


The Piano without 
legs may be set on the 
top of the regular school 
desks or tables. When 
not in use they ean be 
stacked on top of each 
other in an unused cor- 
ner of the school room. 


Strong leather handle 
on the front of the 
case to permit easy ear- 
rying. Folding music 
rack attached to each 
Piano. 


Size 


Length 3014 inches 

Depth 1834 inches 

Case 113¢ inches high 

Legs 12 inches high 

Total height with legs 
23 34 inches 

Weight 26 pounds 


Tones are produced on steel plates, which are tuned 


accurately to 440 


pitch and never need retuning, as the plates never get out of tune after 


they are once tuned correctly. 


On Schoenhut’s School Piano, with Tone-producing Keyboard, young 
pupils become very much more interested in their lessons and hence learn 


finger technique faster than on the silent keyboard. 


The tone produced is 


mild and mellow, pleasing to the ear and does not become annoying when a 


group of eight or ten are played at 


once in class work. 


On account of the small and compact size, classes can readily be 


formed in small rooms. 


The lightness of weight permits it to be readily 


carried from one class room to another by the leather handle attached to 


the front. 


Write direct to Manufacturers 


for complete details and prices 


The A. Schoenhut Company 


East Hagert and Sepviva Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna, 


STIN ORGANS 


\ A LIST of cities and churches and or- 
gans will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 
The utmost care is given to organs of 


whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in reg'stration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


NEW 
CHRISTMAS 
ANTHEM 


H. P. Hopkins 


For Sale At All Dealers 


Send for sample copy free 


Lyric PuBLiISHING Co, 
10 E. Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 


I Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
. ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. 
Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected. 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
is, sightseeing and tips. 


ee reat i 
meraries to every coun in Fu- 
rope, Write for free booklet, “E184"" 
180 North Michigan Chines 
01 chigan ica: 
S21 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


entury 


SHEereTiMusic 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers useit. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


¢ 
Kill 


My method is the way to prevent hairfrom growing again. 
Useit privately, at home. Bookletfree. Write today 
enclosing three red stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
D.J. Mahler, 2142-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


LEARN 10 TUNE PIANOS 


f BE INDEPENDENT 
| Make Money Quickly and Easily 
pe Our new Temperameter and Beat 
Gauge makes success more certain 
than best oralinstruction. No guess 
work. No error. Ourrevised and gim- 
plified course makes you master of the 
tuner’s art. 32 years teaching piano 
tuning by correspondence. 
Successful graduates all over the world. Write for free 
Booklet ‘‘Winning Independence.” 


BRYANT SCHOOL, augusta, Mich U'S.A. 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS +> LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estastisHeoiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


cmowmn LIMMERMAN 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
254 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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ORGAN AND (@HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Henry 8, Fry, Mus. Doc. 


ForMeR PresiDENT OF THE NATIONAL AssOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DeAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A, G., O, 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. Will you please advise me as to the best 
way to finger the left hand in the main part 
of Gillette’s Swing Song which appeared in 
the June, 1930, number of THE Erupre? What 
is the meaning of the following: 


Ex.1 


== 


time should it be given? ITlow should 

played? It appears in Friml’s Moon 

May, 1930, issue of THe Erupe. 
La MM, oW 


What 
it be 
Dawn in the 


A, We have selected three measures from, 


and 
indi- 


the left 
suggest 


cated : 


hand part of the Sawing Song 
you try the fingering we have 


(*Change to 4th finger, when necessary to 
reach first chord in measure which follows.) 

Your illustration from Moon Dawn was not 
accurate as it did not include the dots after 
the notes. The example is: 


Ex.3 


and should be played : 


Bx.4 


(=== 


dash indicating that 
shall be divided 


dotted 
eighth 


the 
into 


the little 
quarter note 
notes. 


“second 

Do some. or- 
What are the 
compositions ? 


Q. Will you please 
touch’ used on some organs? 
gans have a third touch? 
grades of the following organ 
Fugue in G minor, Bach. 
Prelude and Fugue in—. 
First Livraison, Tombelle. 
Second Sonata, Faulkes. 
Grand Chorus, Dubois. 
How should a choir of fifty voices be divided? 
Also one of twenty voices? Is. a boy choir 
(in Episcopal Church) practical or are the 
boys present for appcarance? Please help me 
fill out the chart enclosed by naming and 
classifying all types of organ pipes found on 
American organs. Also please help me make 
a chart that shows all the types of pipes used 
in American organs, classified aecording to 
manuals.—G. P. B. 

A. The following illustration and deserip- 
tion of “second touch” is given through the 
Mehaffey, Technical Ad- 
the. prominent organ building 


explain fully 


Bach. 


courtesy of Ernest L. 
visor to one of 
firms : 


blocks and relay switches. °This, of course, 
means considerable additional expense. It is 
rarely used in any action except theater or- 


gans, 
We are not familiar with any instrument 
having “third touch.” Your questions as to 


“grades” of compositions are not of definite 
enough character to give complete answers. 
There are at least four G minor Fugues by 
Bach of yarying difficulty, and you do not 
name any key for the seond Bach number 
you mention. There are tio “First Livrai- 
son” by Tombelle. The Faulkes’ Sonata is 
fairly difficult. The Dubois number is of 
medium difficulty. A chorus of fifty or 
twenty voices, or of any number, should be 
divided so as to secure a proper balance, 
which will depend on the individual voices. 
Por a chorus of fifty yoices we suggest ap- 
proximately 15 sopranos, 10 altos, 10 tenors, 
15 basses. 

For a chorus of twenty we suggest 6 so- 
pranos, 4 altos, 4 tenors, 6 basses. 

The boys in an Episopal choir are used for 
Singing, not for appearance only. For the 
making of your charts we suggest your study- 
ing the specifications of some of the large 
organs in this country, such as those in Ir- 
vine Auditorium, University of Pennsylvania, 
Yale University, University of Miehigan, 
Princeton University and others, and classify 
the stops by reference to “Organ Stops and 
Their Artistic Registration” by Audsley. 


CP lias b 
preumatie 


manwal 
about 


am playing a three 
action, installed 
vears ago. It is-giving us quite a lot of 
trouble now, ciphering and not staying in 
tune. We think the ciphering is caused by 
the use of glue instead of screws. The tuner 
says that he can keep it going for a_ few 
years, but that the only way to secure satis- 
factory results is to change to electric action, 
taking out the tubing and chests. We are 
advised that this aill cost about ten thou- 
sand dollars, using the same pipes, which are 
good, and that when completed the organ 
will be worth thirty thousand dollars. Will 
this be preferable to a new organ which for 
the same expenditure will be much smaller? 
Kindly advise us what course to pursue. 
E. H. 

A. If your present specification is satis- 

factory and the pipes are in first-class condi- 


organ, 
ticenty 


tion, good tone, and so forth, we would rec- 
ommend the rebuilding of the instrument, 


using the old pipes. This rebuilding is of as 
much importance as the building of a new 
instrument, and we advise’ the same care in 
the selection of the builder as. if you were 
building a new organ. If any additions are 
made, such as sub and super couplers, care 
must be taken that there is sufficient chest 
and bellows capacity and sufficient wind sup- 
ply. The estimated worth of the new in- 
strument, $30,000, we consider too high. 


Q. In the Church of which IT am organist, 
besides a choir of trained voices there is a 
choir of boys who sing the responses, and, 
before the mass, the Vidi Aquam or Asperges 
Me. J have failed in finding an interesting 
and tuneful Asperges Me or Vidi Aquam 
which the boys would easily learn and remem- 
ber clearly, I would be grateful if you ean 


Ho 


is to 


“double touch” is 
make it possible by depressing the keys slight- 
ly further down to bring out a melody while 


The function of the 


an accompaniment is being played simulta- 
neously on the same manual, 

The sketch shows the position of the keys 
at three different positions as follows: 

“A”—-Normal position. 

“B’—First Touch, making the contact on 
the contact block at the back of the key, the 
suide pin in the front of the key being 
stopped by the spring in the key bed. 

“O'—Seeond Touch, making contact not 
only at the contact block on the back of the 
key, but in the center contact block as well, 
the spring being depressed in the key bed to 
its lowest point. 

The construction of the Second Touch in- 
volves the introducing of additional switches 
for the stop action as well as extra contact 


DOUBLE TOUCH ACTION 
ESTEY ORGAN CO — BRATTLEBORO VT. 


The boys are from 12 
they are not 
without 


suggest some setting. 
to 16 years of age, and, since 
trained, I would prefer something 
high notes.—D. M. 

A. You might investigate for your use an 
Asperges Me and Vidi “Aquam (unison) by 
Marsh, also settings in modern notation 
found in the Missal. In the April, 1929, 
Erupp you will find some exercises for boys’ 
voices, the use of which you might find help- 
ful in your work, 

Q. Is it detrimental or beneficial for an 
organ to be used as many as cight hours «a 
day for practice paurposes ?—INQUIRER. 

A. The use of the organ for as much as 
eight hours a day is detrimental to the ex- 
tent that it necessitates a natural wear on the 
instrument. It is to be expected that work- 
ing parts, including the motor, will show wear 
according to the amount of use. 


Choirmaster’'s G 


in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


(a) 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Venetian Love Song 
Chansonnette 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Restore the Joys of Thy 
Salvation ... .»Ruebush 
(b) Jesus, Lover of My Soul... .Stults 


OFFERTORY 


Give Me a Heart of Calm Repose 
Risher 


Organ: 
Piano: 


(Tenor solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Choral . Postlude 
Apotheosis 


Organ: 
Piano: 


Armstrong 
Gounod 


PRELUDE 
Adoration Rockwell 
Felton 


Organ: 
Piano: 


ANTHEMS 
(a) O Jesus, Thou art Standing, 
Awake 


OFFERTORY 


I Know in Whom T Have Believed, 
Scott 


(b) Zion, 


(Alto solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Postlude in F 
Celebrated Offertoire 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Prelude in E-Flat 
At the Convent 

ANTHEMS 


(a) Tam Alpha and Omega 
(b) The Lord is My Shepherd, 
Smart-Smith 


OFFERTORY 


Organ: 
Piano: 


Stainer 


deKoven 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Toa 2hm4 7 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Pastoral Calm 
Distant Chimes 
ANTHEMS 
(a) From Egypt’s Bondage Come, .. 
(b) Be Thou my Guide ; 
OFFERTORY 
I Will Extol Thee 
(Soprano. solo) 
POSTLUDE 


Organ: Offertoire 
Piano: Evening Reverie 


Organ: 
Piano: 


UZOOMY! Ka zms4 


Bonser 


- Organ: Barcarolle ...... 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: The Angel of the Twili 


Piano: Consolation 
ANTHEMS P. 


(a) Stay Thou with Me....72.m 
(b) Abide with Me 


OFFERTORY 


The Bright Beyond 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Allegro con Brio..... 
Love Dreams: . 37.92 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Solace. 


Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Come, Holy Spirit... . 
(b) A Prayer 


OFFERTORY 
The Homeland ....... ood aie aa 
(Soprano solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: March in C.... 


Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Twilight Devotion.... 
Cradle Song: <22.uum 


Organ: 
Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Pilgrims of the Night.... 
(b) O How Amiable.... 


OFFERTORY 


Hymn of Thanks....... 
(Baritone solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Allegretto “in E-Flat.. 
Chant du Soir.......- 


Organ: 
Piano: 


Berceuse ‘ 
(Violin, with organ or piano ace 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Now the Day is Over.. 
(b) Love Divine .. 


OFFERTORY 


Cradle Song ; 
(Violin, with organ or piano | 


POSTLUDE 


Piano: Prelude in E-Minor. 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure tliem 
for examination upon request. 


KRU Christmas-Time ‘Bargains! 


BECAUSE SO MANY TEACHERS AND PARENTS ALWAYS 
USE THIS SPLENDID POCKET DICTIONARY FOR A LITTLE 
CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE TO MUSIC STUDENTS THIS 


HOLIDAY OFFER..IS MADE— 


STUDENT'S PRONOUNCING MUSICAL DICTIONARY 22% 
By H. A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. é 
(Retail Price, 30 cents) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE—20 CENTS POSTPA D 


A very popular dicGanery 


rect pronunciation of all 


including the Italian, German and French. 


giving the meaning, spelli 


the musical terms in 0 


Also inglt ‘ 


spelling and pronunciation of the prominent composers’ 


and their years of birth and death. 


In these days every 


especially professed lovers of music should have a musica 


Pronouncinc 
Musicat 
Dictionary 


tionary convenient. 


their sources and 


cerasvine ALA T44%, tRn, 
se mam Po 
posertiess 


HOA CARRE Mie Om 


THIS DICTIONARY explains 1634 terms and words 
pronunciations. 
abbreviations and gives the names with Preed ae 
composers, pianists, singers and other renowned music 
time with Birth and Death years. 


132 PAGES—SIZE 3 x 54—SEWED BINDI 


Defines over 100 


DURABLE COVER 
Send Today for Your Copy. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. — 1712-1714 Chestnut St, 


Stamps May Be Used in E 
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Organizing a High School Band Don’t think you have to 


(Continued from page 863) . 


e e f 
order to write this exercise for the nize it when played or sounded by some- pay aa high price or aa 


instruments so that it may be played one else and be able to sound it themselves e 
son by them it is only necessary to and know what it is. This overcomes to a Clarinet 
s AEF 
to learn on! 


the following explanation and you great extent a great deal of difficulty expe- 

Xperience no difficulty. rienced by them in knowing when they are 

e G the first note in example 1. too high or too low in pitch, and by this 

down, including the G, four degrees, method it is possible for them to locate 
A POORLY made instrument, with scale 
inaccuracies and tonal imperfection will 
retard, even injure the progress of the 
beginner. Avoid all such. But do not think 


will be found to fall on D. This is their tones. 
jsition for the first note for the E> You will notice the next tone is E. It 

paying a high price for a Clarinet to learn 
on is essential. 


ments. The key signature may also is sounded by the valve instruments by de- 
md from example 1. The tonic, or pressing the first and second keys, using 
ig tone, of the scale of C, in which about the same amount of lip tension as re- 
se 1 is written, is C, as indicated by quired for G. After the pupil has prac- 

ar. Counting the position of the star ticed on G for about five minutes the The Pedler Premiere, lowest in price of all 

§ count down four places. This falls muscles will relax appreciably and if in- the Pedler Clarinets, is musically perfect— 

which would then be the key signa- structed to form G two or three times ideal for the beginner. The Pedler Student 

pr the Bb instruments at example 2. and then depress the first and second keys. Model, medium priced, and the Superior 

: Professional instruments are aboye com- 

parison in their respective classes. 
Mail the coupon below for more informa- 
tion about these sanely priced instruments 


eS at 2 you will notice is writ- he will drop and form E vyerv nicelv. 
and name of your nearest dealer where you 
may try any of the complete line of Pedler 


almost too low in fact for a be- This tone should then be practiced along 
Woodwinds. 


you may use your judgment with the G until the pupil is adept with 


her you have him attempt to both tones. 
WOODWIADS 
. 


Harry Pedler & Co. Inc. 


2 or whether you raise it an Each group of instruments should be 
ELKHART INDIANA 


as at 2b. This rule given instructed at the first rehearsal as to the 
iould be practiced by you mentally positions (speaking mechanically) required 

eerie oe 

poo 4 


“vs, so that you may be thor- for forming the two tones in their re- 
versant with it. It is not the spective parts, as given here in these ex- 
f this pamphlet to offer a trea- amples. They should be told to take their 
iony, but merely to aid the or- parts home and practice Explain that 
il in gaining some idea of the practicing should be. done largely at 
each group of instruments home or at some place other than the 
hers. recitation room, as it is almost impossible 
¢ example 1 as the model from to give much individual instruction with 
fthe Bb instruments will play, the a number of instruments present. Be sure 
nature and position of the notes that:you instruct your pupils not to overdo 


C instruments playing in unison their work at first, not to fatigue them- | HARRY PEDLER & CO., Elkhart, Ind. | 
Foy : a + ART? « er: <f = yee Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please 
found in the following manner : sely es unduly. It is much better to prac- | Rid Satainke iakicnalian” about tPcdlc tie zace 
C instruments will play one whole tice for five-minute periods several times a / (s ode!) 
5 ae = poe = 2 ot OY oe r Bees State m =z 
er than the Bb instruments. Take G day than to work for an hour immediately | Flute _——Piecolo Oboe = —_—- Bassoon 2 | 
fstarting tone for the Bb instruments after getting -home and cause muscles not / 
x. 1. Count down one place. which used to this work to become sore and stiff. | Name — —— 
ibe F, the position of the first tone Those playing reed instruments mev find | Address = “ = eee Bes i 
C instruments, such as oboe, C that the finger positions are too wide for tl Pontus Senta ; 


fiolius, flute, Ex. 3. To find the the normal spread of their fingers and 
enature proceed as follows: Ex- should practice stretching them apart, 
{is the key of C, C being the tonic after the manner of beginners on piano. 
ting tone, of the scale of the key Much of the dfficulty found in forming 
which the Bb part is written. B natural and C on the clarinet is due to 
down one tone from C, it falls on the fingers having to reach farther than 
tich would indicate that your key they will spread at first, which results in 
fe for example 3 would be Bb or leaks at the finger holes, which will not of 
course be realized by-the beginner. Prac- 

piccolo, at example 4+ follow the tice will overcome th’s, but more progress 
ocedure, always taking the G in may be made by cautioning them so they 
1 as your starting place. You will be watching for it. ; 
the Db piccolo to play in unison Beginners should be told to avoid watch- 
er instruments, and as the cor- ing their fingers in any way after they 
ly G, which is in reality F on the have once learned the proper positions. 
I ier would count down three places Some authors of beginners’ instruction 
i G at example 1, which would books now on the market may not, per- 
the position of the first tone for haps, agree that the position should not 
The key signature may be found he indicated underneath the tones. Neither 
e, taking C as in example 1 and should the position indicating scale be on 
down three places, which would the same page with any other playing ex- 
HA and indicates the key to be A ercise. One of the hardest things to over- 


STERLING SILVER RING 
GOLD PLATE PINS 


Real attractive prices on good sized orders. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 252 8.00 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


THE GIFT You’ve 
Always Wanted 


TART on the sure road to popularity this Ng “= : 5’ 


Christmas. You'll succeed quickly with a 


2 Conn. Easy to play. Perfect in tone. Many ex- aa 
pares. The lea — _be come with beginners is their desire (uncon- Sousa and the world's greatest artists. Best ssa 
an ey you desire tor playing scious) to watch the finger indications or beginners who aspire to musical success. 
Ss Eecicd that you write them underneath the notes mistend of the n it 2 Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn az CHRISTMAS TIP 
if t k f : Is i h v I ae ae € notes Write today for full information and free book 
: ren VS IOF your ups im mselives. 4 ing ov PS, cercises on whichever band or orchestra instrument you 1 
ere % you : p fr themselves. In writing out these exercises, Oe ae ee for Dad 
at they may become familiar with place no indications whatever near the . G. Conn, Ltd., 1213 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. AYBE Dad doesn’t know how you have your 
| 1 flats as soon as possible. notes. If you have a blackboard handy. » heart set on an instrument for Christmas. 


li notice that G, the starting tone draw four staves for treble clef. Draw 
ple 1, is an open tone for cornets, the notes as given in these examples. The 
Osition for trombones, only the present keys are good, but you may use 


Maybe he doesn't r.alize the fun and good 
(EY i if fellowship you can get out of belonging to an or- 
eS N i i chestra or band—how you can earn extra spending 
JF i i NU money - how you May even get started on a pleas- 


ant, well paying and successful career through 


‘ : : é Worlds Largest DE aeeey ste aon Eke etal i 
fingers being closed for saxo- any other key in which you wish to start Remeber a KI FG would make you the: rele eat oo 
a™ no fingers, or, in other words, them and explain how the tones are BAND INSTRUMENTS KINS pe gl 
ition for clarinet. G is the fifth of formed for each instrument. Go over this vertisement you would probably find just the instru- 


~ ny ‘ : : ment you want under the old tree on Christmas 
chord of C major and is several times, and after each explanation morning 


ee = é m Axel Christensen’s new Instruction You can fix it so he'll read this. Then he'll 
a locating tone in instructing be- have them play or attempt to form their J AZZ — — a Sosa —— = that 2 King is sold on easy ewig atee inks 5 
5 . Sk =. 5 x > jano ing, y 3 s’ Sree tri i é Slevi 
because it lies between the C just tcnes. Then go over it again, a little later, ote. sent pestpaid for $2.00. Teachers wasted where we are Tats Seenes laetteennee iene te sae 
id below it, and for the valve in- in order to fix it firmly in their mind. act represeated. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL —=_2te Sold op tho same convonient terms. Write for 
: j OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago fines “and special folder greg ewe eee Pat 
S and trombones there is no open lines, and s folder 


FOR A DAY 
on the particular snstru- KING 
ment you are interested in. I FOREVER 


5 cogs 9? > A IE WHITE 
these two “C’s” but the G Words of Caution ee ie 
CCASIONALLY you will find one TEACHERS! STUDENTS! SCHOOLS! . || | 5212-78 Superior Ave., _ Cleveland, Ohio 
tone very easy to strike and so RS = =p eae E EET iea wikle ee Make:s of KING. Cleveland and A merican Standard 
for the purpose of starting be- or two of your performers who will |} Popular orchestrations for $2.oF 15 for 84. These Wide Range of Prices to Niect all Requirements 
ae want to be heard above all the rest. Their eee eens eee age ae = = Se oe 
‘them to form this tone ambition is laudable, but it not only will || Saderntacie Musical Printing Service. Only house The H. N.. White Co., 


5212-78 Superior Ave., Dept. 4D, Cleveland, Ohio 
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2 Bs 3 Zs ofitskind. Teachers: We can sell you back numbers 
until they are able to strike spoil the general ensemble but will de- of orchestrations from 2 months to 134 years cld at 


and to hold it with a velop in them a bad habit which will be || 33 1%$3,7, 0,8, Chlcego. Sheet music at 100 for 


pund, eyen tone. This should hard to overcome later on. It is much = Austin Music House, 
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he Violinist in the Patent Office 


HE BEGINNER on the violin can 

i make more mistakes at one time at 

the outset of his career than the be- 
ginner in any other profession. His 
thumbs, fingers, wrists, elbows and shoul- 
ders, at the mere sight of the violin, seem 
to become frightened and unmanageable 
creatures that take to task all the cour- 
age and patience of the teacher. The 
new pupil seems to have an innate ability 
to do everything wrong at one time. 
The difficulty of handling the violin, re- 
quiring a very delicate and complex coérdi- 
nation of the muscles of both hands, seems 
almost insuperable at first, since finger, el- 
bow, arm, forearm and wrist each have spe- 
cial functions to perform and must act in 
various positions and with differing degrees 
of power. 

Add to these difficulties an untrained ear 
and a total absence of musical values and 
you get the most painful results to 
anyone who happens to be in the neigh- 
borhood. The violin at best is a difficult 
instrument to master even if the pupil is 
above the average. He is likely to acquire 
bad habits in a period as short as a week in 
spite of his vigilant care and attention. For- 
tunately we have a host of inventors who 
have come to help our neophyte violinist in 
the midst of his troubles. These inventors 
have probably been recruited from the 
ranks of nerve-wracked teachers and par- 
ents who had to witness the uncodrdinated 
and clumsy efforts of the beginner on his 
violin. They have designed many aids for 
the violin student which have been patented. 
Some of the interesting ones will be dis- 
cussed here. 

It is well known that it takes years of 
careful and patient practice to learn to 
handle a violin bow so as to get the great- 
est vibration of the strings and the richest, 
most sonorous tones. It is also difficult to 
teach a beginner to hold and move the hand 
and arm properly, and as a rule the teach- 
er’s instructions are of comparatively little 
avail because most of the practice is done 
out of his presence. In any case it i$ diffi- 
cult to pay attention to the position of the 
bow arm. In order to enable the learner 
on the violin to draw the bow in a direct 
line, at the proper distance from the bridge, 
at a right angle with the strings one patent 
(No. 196,325) 


provides a light frame, of wood or other 
suitable material, hinged to a bar of such 
a length as to reach just across the narrow 
portion of the violin. Then, when placed 
under the back of the instrument with the 
two end pieces turned up at a right angle 
and the tops held by an elastic band, the 


frame is firmly kept in position on the in- 


a) 
THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


IT Is THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE To MaKe THIS VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
“4 VIOLINIST’S ETUDE” COMPLETE IN [ITSELF 


Odd Mechanical Contrivances Designed to Help Violinists 


By JosEPH RossMAN 


article. 


Office, Washington, D. C. 


The publishers of The Etude Music Magazine cannot attempt 
to give further information about the inventions mentioned in this 
Nor can they supply any of the inventions. 
ave interested should refer all inquiries to the United States Patent 


Readers who 


strument, the vertical pieces being provided 
with oblong openings of sufficient length 


and width to allow for inserting and operat-: 


ing the bow. , 
Another patent (No. 1,325,251) 


provides two wire clips over the violin be- 
tween which the bow is guided at right 
angles to the strings. A guard has also 


been attached to the end of the finger board 
to prevent the bow from sliding above the 
finger board, a common occurrence with 
(Patent No. 1,192,030.) 


beginners. 


In bowing it is necessary to keep the 
upper right arm quiet. Some teachers ad- 
vise binding the arm to the body or keep- 
ing a book or brush between the arm and 
the body. One patent (No. 575,796) straps 
a box to the body of the player. 

ZEN, 


open by a spring. The arm of the player 
must be kept against the lid to prevent it 
from opening, thus assuring the proper 
position of the arm. 

Another patent (No. 75,590) 


consists of a belt fastened to the waist, to 
which is rigidly attached an adjustable 
guide for the right arm and also, held by a 
chain fastened directly under this guide and 
lying close to the body inside of the right 
arm, an armlet to be clamped on the left 
arm just above the elbow. By this arrange- 
ment of apparatus or harness the hand 
holding the violin is held out at length in a 
firm and fixed position while the bow-arm 
is governed in its movement of making up- 
ward and downward strokes to move truly 
and uniformly over the strings of the in- 
strument. Sg 
Still another patent (No. 413,807) 


clamps a rod to the violin by means of 
clamping disks. The other end of the rod 


is fastened to a belt. 


_ plished by the free motion of fl 


The left arm which supports — 
has also. not been forgotten 
friendly inventors. After holding 
for a few minutes the left wris 
very tired and tends to sag agains 
of the violin. In order to prevent 
has been patented a wrist sup 
542,278) 


which is attached to the violin i 
way as to hold in place the violinis 
Another patent (No. 1,271,460) 


provides a support for the palm 
hand to maintain it in its prope 

The thumb which grasps the 
also been found troublesome to 
ner. In learning to play the ~ 
necessary to hold the bow in sucel 
that the latter can be firml 
passed over the strings. Th 


connection with the proper hold 
end of the bow by the fingers. 
the proper hold of the bow, whe 
and easy motion of the wrist | 
tained, the thumb must form an é 
first joint. Holding the thumb 7 
tion is connected with some di 
pecially for beginners, as they 
hold the bow with straight or 
bent thumb. To obviate thi 
thumb brace was patented ( 


which is composed of a rigid an 
having an elastic band attacl 
lower end. This band is passed 
thumb to be fastened to the 
the brace. : 

In order that the careless be 
not lose his rosin an inventor, ( 
331,751) f 


- 
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LESTER 


"The Creation of a Finer 
A little booklet that 
explains piano construction in 
simple terms. Ideal for teach- 
ers and pupils. A liberal sup- 
ply to teachers gratis—Address 


allow the violin to sag to one side. To ob- 
viate this a breast rest is provided by an 
inventor (patent No. 1,323,468) 


ovided a rosin holder attached to the 
of the violin. 

‘uncertain hand of the new pupil may 
mes lose its grip on the instrument 
hold it a mere heap of wood splinters. 
‘patent (No. 925,481) 


Piano.”’ 


| 
! 
| 


§ a hook to the violin which is in- 
Mmside the collar of the pupil. 

Jef the most indispensable attach- 
fo the violin to-day is the chin rest 
pables the player to hold the violin 
‘and in proper position. Many be- 
iWMalthough provided with chin rest 


% 


with the purpose of supporting the violin 
in the proper position. The device is at- 
tached to the violin and leans against the 
breast of the player. 

Should the reader ever be annoyed by the 
efforts of our eager and ambitious violin 
beginner he will obtain some comfort by 
picturing the wretched pupil fully equipped 
with all the above devices, like a knight in 
armor and ready to overcome any adyer- 
sary in order to obtain a musical victory. 


Millions of Imitation Stradivarius and Hopf Violins 


i\\SbGE from the stream of inquiries 
\\feaches the violin department of 
‘Ube, about “Hopf” violins, it would 
'if every other household in the 
States is the possessor of a “Hopf.” 
‘words about these violins may be 
ist. There are a few violins which 
lade by two well-known German 
‘\mamed Hopf; there are millions of 
\/eommonly branded on the back 
‘mame “Hopf,” which are factory 
e and simple, of clumsy in- 
earance and of very little value. 

“Hopf” on these factory fiddles 


used as a trade-mark, like 
lay Press,’ “‘Non-Slip’ Sus- 
r “‘Superba’ Toilet Water.” 


these violins have been made 
y and Austria, and stamped 
are scattered all over the 
as there are apparently 
itation Stradivarius violins. 
able what store people set 
anded or burned on the back 
r a label pasted on the inside. 
‘impression that such a fiddle 
able and are not aware of the 
hy one can make violins, and 
1 them with any of the great 


air has the opposite effect. 

Ontract or stretch more than 

of course, throws the in- 

out of tune, 

haye a closely knit cloth or, 

piece of chamois skin large 

around the instrument 

side for the moment. 

; the violin near an open 
ir Or hear a radiator or other 


Because of the many inquiries for this article, tt is reproduced from THe 
Pune for August, 1922, which now is owt of print. 


names in violin history, from Stradivarius 
to Ole Bull, without transgressing any 
law or making themselves liable to pur- 
chasers who pay too much for the violins 
on the strength of the names or labels. 

There were two Hopfs, of some little 
note in the violin-making world of Ger- 
many. The first, Christian Donat Hopf, 
Klingenthal, Germany, 1736, whose label 
(pasted inside the violin) reads: 

Christian Donat Hopf, Violin- 
macher in Klingenthal. Ao.... 

“Violinmacher” means violin-maker, and 
“Ao.” stands for Anno, “year.” 

The second was David Hopf (Quitten- 
bach), near Klingenthal, 1760. His label 
reads as follows: 

David Christian Hopf, Musicus, 
Instrumentalis in Quittenbach, 17.. 

There were many other violin makers 
in Germany named Hopf, but the two 
given above were the best known, and 
made violins carefully by hand. Even 
genuine Hopfs made by the. two makers 
are not of any great value, and the value 
of most of the factory-made Hopfs is only 
nominal. 

Factory “Hopfs”’ are a standing joke 
among people who really know the violin 
and its history. 


Keeping the Violin in Gune 
By A. E. Rice 


heating equipment. If troubled with sweaty 
hands it is advisable to wash them and dry 
them well before playing. Sweaty fingers 
cause the strings to stretch. 

If the pegs slip after the violin is tuned 
they should be powdered or chalked to 
keep them from slipping or from sticking 
too tightly. Soft-wood pegs are worthless. 
Well-fitting, ebony pegs only should be 
used, 

Another thing is to see that the gut-string 
which keeps the tailpiece in place is hold- 
ing firmly without slipping. 


Dept. E-12 for sample copies. 
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Art” Violins, German Violins, 
Bows, Cases, Strings and Wood. 
Send for Catalog E and discounts. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
119 West 42d St. New York } 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 
Send your mss. for estimate. 
OTTO A.C. NULSEN, 


P.O. Box 774 
124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Real Benefit to All Groups—School Assemblies, Banquets, 


Lodges, Conventions, Etc. 


THEODORE Presser Co. 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GET THEM SINGING WITH THIS FINE BOOK OF 166 NUMBERS 


“FAVORITE SONGS OF THE PEOPLE"’ 


Send 20c in Stamps for 2 copy ($13.00 in 100 lots) 


GURERISE and delight your 
musical friends this Christ- 
mas with a gift that is different, 
yet inexpensive and sure to 
please—a subscription to THE 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
Coming each month brimful of 
captivating music and fascinat- 
ing articles, THE ETUDE will 


ORDER 


Don’t wait until the last minute. 


THE ETupE Music MAGAZINE 


Appropriate — Sure to Please — Inexpensive 


Special Christmas Offe 


For ONE 1 year subscription send (reg. price)... $2.00 

For TWO 1 year subscriptions send only ....... 1.85 each 
For THREE 1 year subscriptions send only........ 1.75 each 
For FIVE 1 year subscriptions send only ....... 1.70 each 


Save yourself worry and anxiety. 


Give 
Your Musical Friends 


A Subscription To 


bring year-long pleasure, will be 
a constant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness .and good taste. 
To announce each gift subscrip- 
tion we will send a most attrac- 
tive card ‘inscribed with the 
name of the donor. SAVE 
MONEY! Order two or 
more subscriptions. See below. 


EARLY! 
Send in 


your order early so that you will be ahead of the Christmas rush and will be sure 


of our best service. 


Extra Postage; Canada, 25¢ a year-~ Foreign, $1.00 a year. 


Send Orders Directly To 


Tue Etupe M 


\ 


usic MAGAZINE 


1712-14 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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... You Can Still Obtain These ... 


Valuable Articles 


In Time To Use Them For 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS: 


N° need to skimp to keep within your gift budget when you may have 
these splendid articles without cost —IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS ! 
Just secure and send us the required number of subscriptions for THE 
ETUDE with $2.00 each. Return mail will bring the desired rewards to you, 
postpaid. Write for complete illustrated list of rewards—no charge. 


————___PITCHER 


~ y, ra! 


TOAST SET 


THREE 
PIECE CREAM 
AND SUGAR SET 


Including a fine 
China Plate with a 
wide nickel rim 
anda bright 
nickel cover, 
this Toast 
Set is a sure- 
to-please gift. 
FOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 
makes it yours. 


Plated inside and out 
with non-tarnishable 
chromium, this 
attractive me- 
dium size Pit- 
cher will 
make a splen- 
did gift. Award- 
ed for securing 
SIX SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, 


Attractive—non-tarnishable—one of 
ournewest premiums. Tray 11} 
ins. long — Sugar bowl and 
Cream Pitcher 3{ ins. 
high. An ideal gift 
requiring SIX 
SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


WAFFLE IRON 


SMOKERS’ SET 


Consisting of four pieces, a_ solid 


I This : f , 
brese. Taye ab clabeec icaretrombelder his fine quality nickel-plated electric 


Waffle Iron will produce waffles as fine 


and Ash Receiver trimmed in brass and as can be made. The iron is 5% 
a brass Match Box Holder. ‘This set inches square, has aluminum grids and 

a‘ 2 oe comes with cord attached. A _ splendid 
makes an ideal Smokers’ gift. Only gift requiring only THREE SUB- 


ONE SUBSCRIPTION required. ° 


SCRIPTIONS. 


This splendid Farberware Cheese and Cracker Dish is an 
ever desirable gift. It has a bright nickel-finished hinged 
handle, an engraved glass dish with a bright nickel cover and 
requires only FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN 


This genuine Wahl Fountain Pen is finished in black and has gold plated bands, 
swivel and point. A splendid gift requiring only THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ET see 
Send all Subscriptions Directly to 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Foreign $3.00 — $2,00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. — — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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VIOLIN. QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rosert Braine 


| 

| 

qi 
No question will be answered in THE ETUDE wnless accompanied by the full nam 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publishes 


(Much of the mail addvessed to the Violinist’s Btude consists of 
descriptions, photoyraphs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We reg 
to say that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real mai 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it # 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The address of such dealers ¢ 
be obtained from the advertising columns of the Etude and other must 


publications.) 


-With a Strad Label. 


W. Il. M.—The mere fact that you can 
trace the possession of the violin with the 
Stradivarius label back for one hundred years 
would have no bearing on the question of 
whether or not it is genuine, as an immense 
number of imitation Strads have been made 
for the past one hundred years. You will 
have to take or send the violin to a good 
expert, if it is a’ skillfully made imitation. 
If, however, it is an ordinary, cheaply-con- 
structed factory fiddle, almost any good 
violinist can supply the information. 2. If 
you send it to a skillful expert, it will not 
be necessary to make the repairs you speak 
of. 


Jais Violin. 

R. B.—The “Joannes Jais’” label in your 
violin is correctly worded. Jais was a well- 
known Tyrolean maker. The value of a violin 
of this class would depend entirely on its 
tone, and not on its historical value. I would 
have to see the violin in order to give you 
an accurate idea of its value. A good speci- 
men of this maker is offered in the catalogue 
of a leading American dealer in old violins 
at $225 (retail price). 


“Fiddle” and “Violin.” 

T. Y. Il.—Some people have the idea that 
fiddle’ and “fiddler are terms of contempt, 
but this does not hold good in the profession 
by any means. Some of the most eminent 
violinists frequently speak of the violin as the 
“fiddle,” and of themselves as “fiddlers.” 
In German we have the words Geige and 
Violine for the instrument. Of these Geige 
is the more familiar. 


Melodic and Harmonic Forms. 

G. S.—Every violin student should practice 
the minor scales in both the melodic and har- 
monic forms, for he will meet with these 
forms in his studies and pieces. Since you 
have studied the melodic minor scales, your 
teacher is probably giving you the harmonic 
minors because he wishes you to become ac- 
quainted with both. 


Worn Peg Holes. 

LB. BE. 11.—As the peg holes of your violin 
are so badly worn, I would advise you to 
take the violin to some good repairer and 
have the holes “bushed.” This operation 
eonsists of plugging up the old holes with 
wood and then boring new holes. The new 
wood is then stained and varnished to match 
the varnish of the violin, and the repair can 
hardly be noticed, if it is skillfully done. I 
would advise you to have a good set of ebony, 
rosewood or boxwood pegs put in. They will 
give you much better satisfaction than any 
kind of “patent” pegs. 


Appraising a Violin. 

M. C. S.—Without seeing the violin, it 
would be pure guesswork to try to judge its 
age and yalue. To judge from the details 
you send, it would seem that the name of 
the maker is» not printed on the label, and 
there is no date showing when the violin was 
made. If you will take your violin to a dealer 
in old violins, he could give you an idea of 
its value, but could only give a guess as to 
how old it is. If you should at any time visit 
Boston, which is near your home, take the 
violin to Gould and Son in that city, and 
have their expert look it over. 


Stradivarius. 

. KE. J.—There is not more than one 
chance in a million that your violin with the 
Stradivarius label is genuine, Read the para- 
graph at the head of this page. 


: 
Hopf Makers, 

A. A.—-There were two violin makers of 
some reputation named “Hopf.” There is a 
large number of factory fiddles of yarying 
quality, which are branded “Hopf” on the 
back. Read paragraph at the head of this 
page. 


German “Strad.” 

J, A. 11.—Your violin with the Stradivarius 
label, which says “Made in Germany” cannot 
be genuine since Stradivarias made his violins 
in Cremona (Italy). T cannot judge its value 
without seeing it. The value would depend 
on how well the violin is made. 


“Glass” Imitation, 

M. J. G.—I should judge that your violin 
is a German factory-made copy of a Stradi- 
varius of no great value. The label, trans- 
lated, is as follows: “Friedrich Aug. Glass 
made this violin in imitation of a violin made 
by Antonius Stradivarius in Cremona” (a 
town in Italy). You could, of course, send 
your violin to an expert for appraisal, but I 
think you would go to useless trouble and 
expense in so doing. 


THE Fi 


On the basis of these 


Bending the Twig. f 

H. J. N—As you say your mea 
ited, it would be wise not to spend 
of your available funds in the pured 
expensive violin, At the stage 3 
reached, instruction under go i 
all-important. In the long run the 
pensive lessons are really the chea 
know the saying, “As the twig is 
tree is inclined.” This means that 
which is started in the right di 
keep growing in the right diree 
same way, if you are taught cor 
beginning of your yiolin playing, 
develop correctly, and not have to 
ginning over again and correcting 
would be necessary if you had 
from a teacher who did not 
ground you in the correct fur 
violin playing. If you will read 
the great violinists, you will not 
Without exception, their early 
obtained at the hands of @ 
many of whom were famous. A 
produces great pupils. 4 


How Well do you Play TI 

i. S.—I1 should want to hea 
before deciding whether you ha 
progress in the time you hay 
ing. If, however, you play th 
name really well, you have made | 
headway. 2—Your violin is — 
Stradivarius, because it says on - 
“Made in Czechoslovakia.” Genuine 
varius violins were made in f 
Cremona, Italy. The quality of 
depends on how good a copy of a Sit 
it is. Some copies are yéry valud 
others are worth little or nothing 


Stiff Wrist. a 

C. A.—If your pupil can play 
and exercises you name really wel 
made good progress. THe ought 
for the sixth position and the vibr 
time now. I would suggest f 
material for him at this time 
“Scale Studies,” Schradieck’s “Se 
lin Technics,’ Book I, “Kayser § 
20, Books II and II1; “Mazas’ § 
ies,” Op. 36, Book I. - These 
lowed by the “Mazas’ Brilliant 
the Kreutzer Etudes. The above 
tain studies for the staccato bo 
spiccato which the pupil ought 
at any time. -As you say this” 
very stiff wrist action, you ought 
great deal of attention to correctit 


Virtuosi’s First Lessons. — 

J: K—All the violinists you 
menced instruction before they 
of age, and most of them @ 
Paganini commenced between fo 
Bene of age, Ole Bull and Spe 
ve. 3 


Stradivarius Steneil. , 
' L. D.—It is quite true that m 
violins of Stradivarius have m 
violins were not named by the | 
but by their subsequent owners. 
do not appear on the yiolins.— 
“Stradivarius” is also not stencil 
nor engraved on any part of a 
by this master. His name 
paper label pasted inside the 
the paragraph concerning imitati 
the head of this page. " 
a 

Stiffening of the Joint. — 
I. 1.—Music has a profound ¢ 
emotions, and on the nervous — 
great many people. The eff 
compositions on your neryo 
caused by the fact that you mo) 
deeply sensitive musical natu 
who are thus affected usually hi 
play or sing with great feeli 
sion. 2—I cannot give a gu 
causes the difficulty with your | 
Maybe there is a slight stiffening 
caused by arthritis. Better © 


Pizzicato Twang. 

T. H—The disagreeable 
when you use the pizzicato is 
by the fact that the pressu 
on the strings has worn little 
fingerboard. This prevents 
ing piezicato tones. If the Li 
gerboard is thick enough, the #1 
scraped sufficiently to elimina 
and make the fingerboard 
again. If there is not enough 
fingerboard will have to be put 
gerbourd should be of a good qu 
wood, which is very hard am 
pressure of the fingers on the 3 
violins have imitation ebony 
These are made of some kin 
hard wood, stained black. ‘ 
is much softer than chony, am 
are soon worn into it. 
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PTUDE 


for the past forty years 
has given CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS to the de- 
serving poor and toys 
to underprivileged 
in addition 
to the year-round 


children, 


care of all who seek 
temporal or spiritual. 

> again the opportunity is pre- 
for you to share in this benef- 
jork by easing the financial 


mere CLP? 


Mail Your Contribution to 


der €VANGELINE BOOTH 


ial Headquarters of The Salvation Army 
\20 West Fourteenth Street 
f New York City 


XY BE ALLOCATED TO ANY SPECIFIC 
PURPOSE OR DISTRICT 


IONI, BARTOLI & CO. 


UNUM goer 


60 MULBERRY ST. 
Dept. 9— New York 


The best accordion the 
world over.— Also repair 
and exchange.— Life time 
guaranty.—Free instruc- 
tion to buyers. 

Catalog in colors free 


THE PIANO ACCORDION 
og of 250 compositions for 
iano Accordion arranged by 
TRO sent free upon request. 
- PAGANI & BRO. 
289 Bleecker St., N. Y- 
Dept. 1 


eville and Victor Accordionist 
al Instruction at Studio 


also 
DION LESSONS BY MAIL! 
| Send for free circular 


Street New York, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR 
ACCORDION CO. 
Manufacturers - Repairers 
i Remodelers 
Accordions of any description 
.| All Work Guaranteed 
Accordion Sheet Music 
F. UMBRIACO, Prop. 
211E.116thSt., New York 
Near Third Avenue 
Phone Lehigh 4414 


EXCELSIOR 
ACCORDION 
MFG. CO. 


337—6th Avenue, Near 4th St. 
NEW YORK 
Pietro Deiro, Charles Magnante, 
Attilio Perry,s14 juddy Rogers 
Bley exclusively Excelsior accor- 
ons. 


Free Catalog on Request 


The Story of The Accordion 
(Continued from page 860) 


Note: 
a. Numbers 
played on the accordion. 


indicate the row to be 


b. The bass clef is seldom used for 
the accordion, the treble clef being used for 
both staffs. 

c. The thumb is 
basses. 

d. 4 means tones are played only on 
basses and counterbasses. 


never used on the 


e. 5 means tones are played only on 
accompaniment (or chord) rows. 

The well known arrangers for the ac- 
cordion are Pietro Deiro, Mario Perry and 
Frank Umbriaco. 

A few methods of value have been written 
for the piano-accordion student, which, 
though good, are far from satisfactory. 
The best of these methods is Pietro’s in- 
struction There is much room for 
a more elaborate and systematic method 
of study for the young accordionist, such 
as the piano pupil of today has at his dis- 
posal. 


book. 


Some Artist-Accordionists 

MONG the accordionists there are sev- 

eral outstanding performers as well 

as composers. They are Pietro Deiro, 
Guido Deiro, and Pietro Frosini. Each one 
oi this group has written some good com- 
positions, including overtures and other 
types. The virtuosos of the accordion are 
Pietro Deiro, who records for the Victor 
Phonograph Company; Guido Deiro, re- 
cording for Columbia; A. Palet Gallerini, 
recording for Brunswick; Pietro Frosini, 
recorded for Edison; and the late Mario 
Perry, recorded for the Victor and formerly 
appeared with Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra. 
Pietro Deiro, who is known as Pietro 
in his professional work, is regarded by the 
critics as the outstanding accordionist of 
the day. One has only to hear his records 
to be convinced. Pietro was born in Salto 
Italy, in 1888, and entered the United States 
in 1906. At an early age he showed an 
exceptional love for music and a special 
liking for the accordion. In this country he 
studied the piano under the foremost teach- 
ers of the time, but persevered in his study 
of the accordion and of musical theory 
under the most able teachers. Pietro made 
his first appearance with the piano-accor- 
dion, at the Washington Square Theatre 
of San Francisco, California; and his suc- 
cess was phenomenal. Later he secured a 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


Custom Made Accordion 
New Colors of Finish 
New Improvements 
New Designs 
Substantial Discount to Dealers 
co., Inc. 
Wa 


VOLGA ACCORDION MFG. 
80 Ave. A. New York, N 


RERADIC#”’ 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 278 CHICAGO 


ten weeks engagement at the Winter Gar- 
den, but it was extended to forty-two weeks, 
not merely because of the novelty of the 
itistrument, but also for his artistic play- 
ing and immensely pleasing personality. 
Pietro’s technique on the piano- accordion 
is remarkable. When listening to one of 
his recordings, one is actually misled to 
believe that an entire orchestra is playing, 
so marvellous aré his effects. Critics have 
given him the title of “The Caruso of the 
Accordion,” due to his shading and phras- 
ing. This shading and phrasing are due 
to the skillful handling of the bellows, for 
or the bellows depends beautiful playing. 
Ovide Musin, a former Professor at the 
Royal Conservatory of Liege said that 
the violinist’s left hand is the artisan, but 
the right arm. is the artist. The reverse 
is true in the case of an accordion. 


The One-Man Orchestra 
HE VAST DIFFERENCE between 


the old accordion and the new piano- 
accordion can be realized by the types of 
music that can be produced. Instead of 
simple polkas and waltzes, the performers 
of today present such masterpieces as “The 
Pilgrims’ Chorus,” Wagner; “Pique Dame 
Overture,’ Von Suppe; “Tannhiiuser Over- 
ture,’ Wagner; “Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2,” Liszt; “Gypsy Airs,” Sarasate; 
“Sicilian Vespers,’ Verdi, and “Papillon.” 
Lavallee. 

It can be seen from this that the accor- 
dion is vastly improved, and that it is hardly 
fair to let the criterion of the old accordion 
always haunt the merits of the present 
piano-accordion. Of course this instru- 
ment is limited in its playing of the classics, 
just as the pianoforte has its limitations. 

The music that issues from the accordion 
is pleasant to the ear, the tone being very 
similar to that of the organ, although not 
quite so smooth and sonorous—the accor- 
dion having a bit more of a metallic tone. 
Many startling and interesting effects 
can be produced upon the piano-accor- 
dion, that cannot be executed on any other 
instrument. These effects give the piano- 
accordion an individuality of its own. 

The accordion’s greatest attraction, and 
the reason for its popularity attained, are 
the orchestral effects that can be produced 
upon the instrument by a single person. 

Tn years to come the piano-accordion will 
probably become a household instrument, 
just as the violin and the piano now are. In 
that period of the Utopian accordion it will 
be no unusual sight to see or hear this instru- 
ment in every home, just as the radio or pia- 
nola, The music will not have the monot- 
and mechanical characteristics of 
that of the pianola, but it will have a beau- 
tiful, organ-like tonal quality produced by 
the fingers of the performer. There is 
nothing to impede its progress, because it 
has all the requirements an instrument 
should possess, and it is characteristically 
a melody instrument. There is room for 
improvement, and important inventions are 


onous 


being made. 


Five Charming Pieces 
FOR PIANO TEACHING 


“SongtotheStars’(2) “Starlight Night” (3) 
“Sunset Reverie” (2) 
“Little Dresden Shepherdess” (3) 
‘Echoes of the Angelus” with Chime Effect 
21c EACH POST-PAID 


6 COPIES FOR $1.00 
WE PUBLISH MUSIC FOR AUTHORS 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


Get Our “Artist Edition” of Graded 10¢ Music 


M. D. SWISHER 
115 South 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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At the entrance gates of the great 
Soprani factory, Castelfidardo, Italy 


From Castelfidardo 
Comes the 


WORLD’S 
Greatest 
Accordion 


(Ries > peta OO Italy, on the 
shores of the blue Adriatic,is 
famous as a great manufacturing center 
for Piano Accordions. Here is the home 
of Soprani in the world’s largest fac- 
tory devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of fine accordions. 


Founded in 1872, today Soprani Ac- 
cordions are famous the world over. 
Awarded grand prizes and medals wher- 
ever exhibited. Acclaimed by artists 
and music lovers everywhere for their 
unmatchable richness of tone. 


Opportunity for Pianists 


Today the Piano Accordion is in the 
limelight as never before. Players and 
teachers are in tremendous demand. 
You learn quickly. Right hand finger- 
ing same as piano, while the bass is 
many times simpler. Merely press a 
button to produce a rich, powerful 
chord. Improved automatic shift lever 
produces marvelous new tone effects. 

The Soprani is the easiest of all accordions 
to master. You'll prefer its light weight and 
handy, slanting keyboard to all others. 
Models to fit every need and fancy, from 
magnificent deluxe creations to good instru- 
ments priced as low as $90. Easy terms if 
desired. Write today for full details and free 
catalog of latest models. 


SOPRANI INC. 
Dept.1201,630 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Success in Music is easy—it 
is merely the adding each 
week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more 
skill through properly direct- 
ed study and training. Thou- 
sands of good musicians are 
standing still—are “in a rut” 
—because they have gone as 
far as their training in music 
will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then 
the solution is a simple and 
easy one. More money, great- 
er recognition, higher posi- 
tions are ready and waiting 
for you, just as soon as you 
are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 


For 25 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 
to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 

In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, 
you can gain a musical training 
that will be the best and most 
profitable investment you have 
ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND SAMPLE LESSONS 
—FREE 


If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music; if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the cou- 
pon and send it back. We will send 
you full details of our wonderful 
Home-Study Method of musical 
training, and also a number of 
sample lessons from the course 
checked. Send today. 


University Extension Conservatory 


Department B-86 
Langley Ave. & 41st Street 
Chicago 


University Extension Conservatory 
Department B-86 


Langley Ave. & 41st Street 


Please send me free and without any 
obligation full details of your remark- 
able Home Study Method, and also 
sample lessons from the course I have 
checked, 


Chicago 


OPiano (Cornet Choral 
(Course for (JTrumpet Conducting 
Students (JHarmony Pub. School 
Normal JAdy »nced Music 
Course for Composition Voice 
Teachers OjHistory of )Guitar 
OViolin Music (JMandolin 


Keep Your Eye on the Drummer 


(Continued from page 859) 


of our great grandmothers. Over this is 
stretched the skin or parchment fastened 
can be tightened or loosened. The kettle- 
drum is said to be Arabic in origin and was 
at first small in size, being held with one 
hand and played with the other. 

Nowhere do we find drums in such con- 
stant use as in the Far East. From Bible 
times when we read of the playing of the 
tabor down to the present these people 
have used percussion for every kind of 
ceremony or function. 

The tabor of the Bible which we might 
call the ancestor of the kettledrum was a 
small object without snares which hung 
from the wrist or left arm and was played 
by being tapped with a small drumstick. 
This was associated with the pipe, the fore- 
runner of the flute, both instruments often 
being played by the same person. 

The tabor continued into Medieval times 
and is associated in our minds with descrip- 
tions and pictures of the old Morris dances 
and English revels. In modified form it 
may be today seen though not often in a 
regular orchestra. Bizet used it in his 2nd 
elrlésienne Suite. 


Tambourine Music 
HIS KIND of percussion instrument 
naturally suggests to our minds the 
tambourine which, on account of its age, 
we may not designate as the child of the 
drum but rather as its step-ancestor. Aside, 


of course, from all Spanish and much 
[Italian music in which this instrurnent 
comes into full play,, the “Nutcracker 


Suite” of Tchaikovsky will recall to many 
how effectively and brilliantly it can be 
used. 

In the East, particularly in India, the 
forms and kinds of drums are many and 
varied. The professional musicians and 
nautch girls generally use the A/’ridang or 
tabla. This is longer in proportion to its 
diameter and has one head larger than 
the other. The two heads are both tuned 
to the tonic, 4th or 5th as required and 
produce a tone which is weird, almost un- 
canny, in sound. Playing on such an in- 
strument is a great art and can be learned 
only by years of study. In this the wrist, 
the flat of the hand and the fingers are 
employed. The tones produced are not 
loud, as skill is the first consideration. 

The street fakirs and beggars use a 
kettledrum of earthenware whose peculiar 
sound attracts attention as they wander to 
and fro. 

Attached to the religious services in the 
temples and found in the palaces of the 
native chiefs is the Nagara, a larger kettle- 
drum of copper like our own. These drums 
are beaten in a peculiar manner with a 
short, curved stick. 

One writer on India says, “When heard 
near at hand it is unpleasant but when 
heard from a distance in the mountains, in 
company with shrill oboes, the sounds 
rising and falling with the breeze and 
echoing from hill to hill, it is in keeping 
with the wild character of the country, and 
the hearer listens in spite of himself.” 

Just when the knowledge that changes 
of pitch could be produced by tightening 
or loosening the drum head was first in- 
troduced is not known. It is easy to 
imagine, however, that some drummer him- 
self discovered by the use of his hand or 
the drumstick that different sounds could 
be produced and from this learned the 
effects obtained by varying the tension of 
the parchment or skin. 


Beethoven's Innovations = 
LTHOUGH Beethoven, as Forsyth 
says, found the drum, so to speak, 

“in the kitchen and elevated it unto the 
clouds” that master musician did not 
change the pitch compass or mechanism of 


the instrument. He enlarged the scheme 
of tuning. One has only to listen to one of 
his symphonies to realize the wonderful 
effects he produced by the use of the tim- 
pani. He was the first to tune them to an 
interval of a diminished fifth as in “Fidelio,” 
to a sixth in the “Seventh Symphony” and 
to an octave in the “Eighth Symphony” 
and the “Ninth Symphony.” 

It would be interesting if we could ascer- 
tain who discovered the method of changing 
pitch, but this, as we have indicated, was 
‘doubtless a matter of musical or, at least, 
tone, evolution. It was in 1849 that a 
German made the invention by which the 
tone of a drum could be changed by pedals 
more quickly than by hand screws. 

The music loving monarch, Henry VIII, 
first imported the large sized drum into 
England and introduced it into his mounted 
regiments. The first use of the drum in 
England as a solo part was in 1774, but 
it was not until twenty years later that 
Haydn who was conducting some concerts 
in London taught the drummers how to get 
different and various effects from the way 
in which the drum head was struck. Up 
to that time it had been the practice to 
strike the drum in the center. He demon- 
strated how to strike nearer the edge for 
effectiveness. 

In considering the stages through which 
instrumental music has passed, the drum 
first responded to the nascent conception 
of music in prehistoric man and has ever 
since been tenaciously retained as an ad- 
junct to religious services among the 
partially civilized races. But it has done 
far more than that. It has advanced step 
by step with the composition of great mu- 
sic until it has become not only a per- 
manently useful instrument in the orchestra 
but, what is more decisive, a necessary part 
of a complete musical organization. Not 
only has it kept abreast with the constantly 
growing intricacy of music but it has also 
reached the place where composers assign 
even melody parts to its score. In fact, 
today it is an adequate musical instrument 
capable not only of great power but also 
of delicate shading of tones. 

A few years ago the audience at an or- 
chestra coneert in New York were sur- 
prised, after the rendition of Strauss’ “Bur- 
lesque for the Piano and Orchestra,” 
to see the conductor call for the kettle- 
drummer from the back row to share the 
applause with the piano soloist. No longer 
does one say, “What! Only a drum? Any- 
one can beat a drum!” 


Conductor from the Rear 


HEN A conductor once finds a 

thoroughly competent player of the 
kettledrums that is the last man he wants 
to part with., Mahler called the kettle- 
drum “the conductor from the rear.” Na- 
poleon spoke of this drum as the king of 
instruments. 

The early education of Peter the Great 
consisted chiefly in playing with military 
toys. From this, through his familiarity 
with the drum, he became the greatest 
drummer in all Russia. When he went 
abroad he would even interrupt orchestras 
to take over the drums. 

The normal number of drums in an or- 
chestra is three. Von Weber used that num- 
ber in 1807. Berlioz says that it took 
seventy years to introduce the third drum. 
Composers, however, have not hesitated to 
use more. Berlioz used four in his famous 
“Requiem: Meyerbeer, himself a player of 
the timpani, used the same number in his 
“Robert te Diable,” and in these later days 
Stravinsky in “Le Sacre du_printemps” 
used four or more. 

Some observers at a concert fancy that 
the lot of a drummer is an easy one. Far 
from it. Technically drum playing is dif- 
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ficult. The constant changes of the notes 
and the notes being so far apart required 
the player to be continuously alert and 
ready to move. The mere coming in on the 
right beat is a matter of long experience 
and seems almost to have developed a sixth 
sense. A pianist may be tone deaf and 
yet be able to play accurately. Not so 
with a drummer. He must have a perfect 
ear. 

The great conductor, Hans Richter, said 
that the instrument was one of the most 
difficult in the orchestra to play properly. 
The conductor of an orchestra cannot bring 
in the drums as for example he does the 
violins. The drummer must acquire a sub- 
conscious faculty of accurate entrance by 
experience and intuition that is, by real 
musicianship, 

The violinist produces marvelous effects 
which are due more to the finesse of the 
artist than to the instrument itself. This 
applies equally to the kettledrummer. 

A noted musician has said that these 
drums are musical instruments in every 
sense of the term and that they are also 
the most perfect in -the orchestras. In 
listening to an orchestra, the drums, when 
set in motion, seem to absorb and reflect 


the sound produced by other insttuments. 

One has only to listen to Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration” to appreciate 
the important work the drummer performs 
or to follow through the “Nibelungen Lied” 
to realize what rhythmic effects he can pro- 
duce. If no one has yet sung the praises of 
the drum, has it not been written in the 
notes of the great composers old and new— 
notes which crown it with laurels of recog- 
nition and appreciation? 

Remembering, then, that the man in the 
back row of the orchestra has won his out- 
standing position by close studyeand per- 
severance and that his labors are hard and 
exacting—hkeep your eye on the drummer! 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. GALLOWAY’S ARTICLE 
1. What was the probable origin of the 
drum? 
2. What is usually the réle of the side 
drum? 
3. Where did the kettledrimn originate? 
4. What tnnovation did Beethoven in- 
troduce through the use he made of the 
kettledrum? 
5. What. special difficulties 
mastered in drum playing? 
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Buying Instruments for the Toy Orchestra 
(Continued from page 852) 


Rhythm-sticks look like drum_ sticks. 
They come in pairs and are played by being 
struck together. A group played like this 
will give the same effect as a drum and will 
keep a number of children busy. 

Trumpets have a definite pitch and must 
be in a suitable key for the composition. 


Bell Effects 


ELLS are of several kinds. Small ones 

of nickel or silver may be used in the 
triangle section. They are especially good 
for Christmas music. Wrist bells are for 
the younger players. Bell trees should be 
added as soon as possible. Another way 
to get chime effects is to hang three tri- 
angles on the arm of a player and then 
drag the striker across them in arpeggio 
fashion. 

Jingle-sticks are a wonderful aid to the 
ears when the orchestra is a large one. If 
all the pupils used loud instruments the 
result would be more noise than music; 
but these toys have little tone. Having 
rubber pads they will not mark the furni- 
ture. They cost about 45c. 

Sand-blocks can be made at home. They 
have no musical value and are used only 
for certain effects. If bought they cost 
60c. a pair. 

Castanets are in two styles, the regular 
and the mounted, the mounted being 
easier to play. If regular castanets are 
fastened together with rubber bands in- 
stead of cords they will not hurt the chil- 
dren’s fingers. 

Whistles are of many kinds, and are sold 
at as many prices. They are needed only in 
certain instances and should not be over- 
used, 


Batons sell for from $0.25 upwards. <A 
drum stick will do, however, and the boys 
are usually willing to whittle out one for 
the class. 

Clappers, squawkers, pop-guns, toy flutes, 
anvils and metallophones are nice to have, 
but the orchestra can get along without 
them at the beginning. 


Shopping for Toy Instruments 


EACHERS in small towns will have 

to order by mail, and this is another 
reason for not ordering too many at one 
time. On arrival they are often found to 
be different from what one had expected 
them to be, but, once ordered, they must 
be kept. At Christmas season one can 
sometimes find them in the toy departments 
of the large stores. Send to the various 
music houses and get their literature on 
the subject. 

While chairs are not a part of the orches- 
tra they are needed. The folding kind 
are best, and they can be bought in the 
local stores or from the mail-order houses, 
ranging in price from $0.98 to $1.50. One 
music stand will serve two players. These 
stands cost from $1.00 upwards. 

With.this equipment the toy orchestra is 
ready for the fun. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MISS STEIN'S, ARTICLE 


1. What may be substituted for triangles 
in the toy orchestra? 

2. What three positions are used in beat- 
ing the tambourine? 

3. How may bell effects be obtained? 

4. What may be used in place of the 
baton? 
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1. Acquire a broad general education. 

2. Study literature in its effect upon 
the music of various countries. 

3. Learn history as a background for 
musical interpretation. 

4. Read musical magazines. 

5. Try to become a good conversation- 
alist and participate in various subjects 
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that assist in making musical knowledge 
clear. 

6. Learn, if possible, to play another 
musical instrument—such as the violin. 
This aids in orchestration. 

7. Stress in your study the biographies 
of some of the great composers. 
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was experienced on that morning. One therefore, is a medi 
could almost say that Nature, which I munion with nature, a m 
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by preparing for me that incomparable stormy days to come. In 
joy in that pure morning light. tempest, the first theme 
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duce the right effect, to manage the for- lection of “Concert Etudes 
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hould rather have been called a 
antique. 
po is indicated by the metronome: 


= 112. 


majority of composers, and I 
1 them, consider that it is next 
ible to give by means of the 
e an exact idea of the tempo 
to be sustained. Pieces which 
cterized chiefly by velocity are 
for they have swift and decided 

But in pieces of impassioned 
tic character one must always 
ittle, even a great deal, on the in- 
and the musicianship of the in- 
who must impregnate himself 
color and the spirit of the piece 
is performing. Naturally the in- 
should begin by consulting the 
of tempo which the composer 
ied, in order to enter into the 
nf the piece as a whole, and to 
arting too far from such sug- 


f speed. 


ie Composer's Editing 

(/MN the nuances are very care- 
ndicated. There is, therefore, 
ld concerning the interpretation, 
ident consults these indications 


ird to the pedal, there is some- 
» said, something which perhaps 
surprise, for it marks a veritable 
in the use of the pedal. This 
as been apparent for some time. 
ter herself did not wait until now 
lis new procedure. Nevertheless, 
opted with caution. For surely 
5 worse fault than that of hold- 
mper pedal through a succession 
so as to confuse the musical idea 
oduce cacophony. Clearness in 
no more highly esteemed by any- 
the present writer. Therefore 
mands a more judicious use of 
Nevertheless, there are im- 
passages, passages which are or- 
1 character, where the natural 
F the piano seems somewhat dry 
mes, even inadequate. In such 
ne pedal is the only recourse for 
he required atmosphere. 
mple, consider the rapid portion 
—that strident, rapid, violent pas- 
h imitates the tempest. If the 
sed in the strictly logical man- 
udicious restraint, without break- 
les of harmony, the passage will 
stormy effect which it demands. 


vice with Reservations 

this advice is a little dangerous, 
is addressed to inexperienced 
or they can easily go to the op- 
eme and, falling into the habit 
o much pedal, thus produce only 
ent jumble of sounds. But, in 


se compositions should be added 
*s repertoire which have already 
d and put away “to rest” for 
mth. After that period, each 
d be again resumed, restudied 
ally added to the pupil’s stock 
t is a good plan to choose for 
ractice a different piece for the 
k” to be played that certain day 
ten times. To make it appeal to 
hemselves and to keep this re- 
rmly implanted in their minds, 
onday’s review a piece which 
itle a word beginning with the 


the present case, the advice is to be applied 
specially to Autumn, in which composition 
itself the pedaling is so very carefully 
marked that, if its directions are followed, 
the student will obtain the desired result. 

It is necessary to have a good technic for 
the proper performance of Autwmn. Oft- 
times the interpreter, gifted with a pleasing 
tone and with natural charms, gives an ex- 
cellent impression of the singing portion, 
with which the composition opens, and yet, 
for lack of technic, destroys all the effect 
of the other period. For this portion re- 
quires a sure technic and considerable 
strength. This is the reason why the com- 
position is considered difficult, for, to 
make it effective, one must be possessed of 
both charm and technic. 

Doubtless the writer will be informed 
that upon reading this opinion many well- 
intentioned persons, who might wish to 
learn to play Autumn, will be deterred 
from the attempt. Certainly that is not the 
composer’s intention. But one should re- 
member that technic is necessary for the 
fine performance of even the simplest piece. 
So, rather, the writer hopes that she may 
persuade the young performers that work is 
the precious tool without which success is 
impossible. Felix Le Couppey, famous pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire and teacher of 
the writer, used to say that he could de- 
termine, from hearing a very simple and 
calm Andante, whether or not the per- 
former possessed technic. Indeed, the so- 
nority of tone produced by the finger which 
has been well trained is quite different 
from that of a player who is not far ad- 
vanced. The roundness of tone and the 
legato beneath the supple pressure of the 
fingers give evidence of technic and of 
strength even in a pianissimo phrase. 

The writer is not attempting to give 
here a pedagogical discourse. If the sub- 
ject of work arises, that is because without 
technic it is impossible to arrive at an in- 
teresting result. A painter who cannot 
draw will never become a good artist, no 
matter how many gifts, other than that of 
drawing, he may possess. 

In this age, when time moves so swiftly, 
when everyone hurries through everything, 
the thought of serious and persevering 
study may seem tedious, unattractive, even 
alarming. So it may be of some avail to 
recall the proverb, forever true: “Time has 
no respect for that which is created without 
his participation.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MME. CHAMINADE'S ARTICLE 
1. What ts the plot of “Callirhoé?” 

2. How should the Veil Dance be played? 

3. Describe the circumstances of the 
writing of “L’Elévation.” 

4. What réle has the bass part in the 
playing of these compositions? 

5. Why is the accepted manner of using 
the pedal often inadequate? 


Building a Pupil Repertoire 


By HELEN PoPovicl 


letter M, for Tuesday, a piece the name 
of which begins with 7. 

Here is a plan for seven days’ review. 
Day of Week Title of Composition Composer 


Monday ...-Minuet in G......-.. Paderewski 
Tuesday ...-To a Wild Rose..... MacDowell 
Wednesday .Why? .....----.0-> Schumann 
Thursday ..-Meditation from “Thais” 
Massenet 
Ry tor: ba earae Fantasia in D minor... .Mozart 
Saturday ...Sonata Op. 14 No. 1.Beethoven 
Sunday ..... Solfeggietto .....- Ph. E. Bach 


This chart was used in. the case of a 
young child of ten who can now boast of 
a repertoire containing twenty high grade 
compositions. 


——$—$ $m 


‘usic would have no right to exist as art, if that which tt expresses 
be painted in oil or rendered in so many words. —FerrpinAnp Hirer. 
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STUDENTS— 


let the 65 year 


record of 


CHICAG 


iia) Slo 


be your guide 


in choosing a school 


An Endowed Institution 
OFFICIALS 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Director 


CARL KINSEY 
President 


LEON SAMETINI 


Vice-President 


WESLEY LA VIOLETTE 


Associate Director 


WINTER SEMESTER NOW 
SPRING SEMESTER FEB. 9 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 8, 1931 


Students, in selecting a school, remember these facts: For 65 years the Chicago 
Musical College has expanded steadily and consistently until today it embraces 
all important phases of musical education. Students are drawn from every state 
in the Union and from practically every country in the world. Here, 150 artist- 
teachers are engaged in giving private and class lessons to adults and children. 
Courses lead to Teaching Certificates and, upon completion, to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. Post Graduate course leads to the Degree of Master of 
Music. Credit is given for previous study. Private lessons only may be taken 
without regard to courses. This College is nationally and state accredited. 
Academic subjects required in Certificate and Degree awards are conducted by 
and accredited by Loyola University (Chicago). Certainly, such pertinent facts 
concerning an old and established institution warrant further investigation. 
Write for Year Book, which will be sent without obligation. 


EXAMINATION FREE 


No fee is asked for an audition or examination of adults or children to determine 
musical talent. Consultation is suggested for unbiased opinion. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities, such as radio, movie theater, concert, church, or- 
chestra, accompanying, and part time positions, are available to students in Chi- 
cago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished free with each room. : 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


Chicago Musical College Building 


60 East Van Buren Street 
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Many Teachers are Attracting to Piano Study, 
Through Classes for Piano Beginners, Children Who 
Otherwise Would Have Missed the Opportunity. 


TEACHERS, who until recently only gave individual in- 
struction, have found it profitable, pleasant and easy to organize 
special beginners’ classes of anywhere from six to a dozen chil- 
dren since such a simple and practical instructor as “My First 
Efforts in the Piano Class” was evolved. 


The economics of class instruction appeal to many parents 
who otherwise would find it difficult to give their children 
musical advantages and ofterr a timid child who would be loath 
to attempt study-individually welcomes the opportunity to join 


a class with other little friends. 


Every beginner in a class also 


is a prospect for individual instruction in following seasons, 


THOUSANDS OF CLASS BEGINNERS ARE USING— 


MY FIRST EFFORTS 
In The PIANO CLASS 


(Piano Class Book No. 1) 


FIRST EFFORTS 


IN THE PIANO CLASS 


PLANO CLASS BOOK No. 1 


THEODORE PRESSEACO 
171) CHESTNUT #T REBT 
“PHILADELPHIA 


Price, 75c 


A remarkable first book for 
classes of piano beginners. Its 


application to practical class ; 


procedures is simple. It is dis- 
tinctive for original material, 
fascinating melodies, delightful 
rhythms, logical progression, 
immediate results and satisfying 
advancement. With “My First 


Efforts in the Piano Class” the 


children play attractive little 
pieces. right from the _ start. 
Successful class teachers and 
normal trainers, together with 
several of the most popular 
composers of music for the 


young, collaborated in the production of this book. 


Cy 


F® 


JUST ISSUED! 


To Follow “My First Efforts’ 


MAKING PROGRESS 
In The PIANO CLASS 


(Piano Class Book No. 2) 


Price, 75c 


The phenomenal success of “My First Efforts” made it necessary 


to create ‘Making Progress.” 


Here is just what is needed for classes 


of piano students ready for more keys, more freedom on the keyboard 
and more ambitious rhythms than met in the first six months or so 


of class study. 


“Making Progress in the Piano Class” gives young 


students such real pleasure in the language of music as to make them 


eager for a knowledge of its grammar. 


Just as “My First Efforts” 


so engagingly won the interest of class students with melodies and 
rhythms, so “Making Progress” carries them further in playing ability 
with attractive pieces, little duets and even a fine easy piece. for. first 
attempts at six-hand playing with the class divided into three parts. 


Gy 


= a>) 


THEODORE 
PRESSER 
CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Direct Mail Service on 


EVERYTHING IN 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


An Important Class Aid 


PRESSER’S FOUR-OCTAVE 
KEYBOARD CHART 


Card—S50c Paper—15c 
Linen Cloth—Price, 75c 
Actual size 27% x 734. A full- 
size facsimile of the piano keyboard. 
Just the thing for class students to 
use on their tables or desks for 
working out the fingering “and 
rhythm of studies and pieces done 
in classes, It shows the name of 
every key as well as the correlating 

note on the staff, 


Catalogs on Any Classification of 
Music Cheerfully Supplied on 
Request. Ask for our FREE 
“Guide to New Teachers 

on Piano Teaching.” 
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MMclotie® That Never Die ‘ 


(Continued from page 862) 


Operatic Melodies 

URNING to opera for one or two 

examples we find Wagner's Preislied 
out of the opera “Die Meistersinger” 
worthy of a place in this gallery. A melody 
of simplicity though artificial in its form, 
this great song succeeds in provoking won- 
der at its complete fitness for its prize posi- 
tion. It continues to satisfy the ear after it 
has been tried out several times during the 
opera. And when it reaches its zenith at 
the end of the work, it seems more impres- 
sive than ever if well sung by a fine tenor 
who can preserve the vigor of his voice 
for the supreme moment and thus empha- 
size the success of the song. 

And the dear old Pilgrim’s March which 
opens the inimitable Overture to ‘Tann- 
hauser’—in how many forms have I heard 
that noble theme transformed! Once, even, 
while travelling in the Australian bush, [ 
listened with breathless interest to the ef- 
forts of a devotee, laboring to play it (with 
all the accompanying embroideries) on the 
flute, solo! Continuing with my opera mel- 
odies, who has not been penetrated with 
stage excitement by the jaunty. strains of 
the gallant Torcador’s Song out of Bizet’s 
“Carmen” setting forth in bombastic style 
the hero’s bullfighting propensities. And 
who has not shed genuine tears over the 
Death Song of the usually buxom, though 
reputedly consumptive, Mfimi of Puccini’s 
“La Boheme!” And I had almost forgot- 
ten the Barcarolle from the “Tales of 
Hoffman” by Offenbach, with its supreme 
mastery of the decorously fantastic. 


Dances and Christmas Airs 

WO IMMORTAL dance tunes which 

everyone will agree with me are well 
fitted to grace this collection of beloved 
melodies, even though they are of a frivo- 
lous nature, are The Blue Danube and Die 
I’ledermaus waltzes of Johann Strauss. 
More marriages have resulted from the 
influence of the strains of these pleasant 
lilting melodies, with their frothy Viennese 
lightness and gaiety of spirit, than from 
any matrimonial agencies. They may seem 
incongruous in a collection which includes 
a selection from Beethoven’s JValdstein 
Sonata, and from works of Bach and 


erence. 


To Tur Erupr: 


When a student advances to the fourth or 
fifth grades it will be a great help to him 
in his work to teach. This is the way one 
student went about it. During the summer 
vacation this girl asked a neighbor to allow 
her to teach her small boy free of charge. 
Two other parents hearing of this asked her 
to teach their children. She did and charged 
one dollar for a month's tuition. 

The next summer she had a elass of five 
or six, getting one dollar and seventy cents 
a month. Several of these, not feeling able 
to pay the regular teacher full tuition and 
finding that they were making good progress, 


> 


SEND US YOUR LIST OF TEN OF THE WORLD’S 
IMMORTAL MELODIES 
A $25.00 PRIZE 


Make out a list of your choice of ten of the world’s immortal 
Melodies, which you deem are the greatest. This list need not be con-— 
fined to those which Mr. Hambourg has named. Arrange and number 
these songs in regular order from one to ten, in the order of your pref- 
A careful count will be kept of the songs of all lists in the 
competition, as they are received. That is, if Schumann's Tyaumerei 
were to receive the most votes in the rank of “one” this compositio 
would stand in first place. The list submitted which comes nearest 
the resulting list will receive a Prize of Twenty-five Dollars. All lis 
must be in the office of Tur Erupe before March Ist, 1931. A 

A “Hymn Contest” conducted several years ago, along similar lines: 
aroused widespread interest and resulted in thousands of replies. Be 
sure to head your first page with the words “Immortal Melodies 
test” and then your full name and address. 


Teaching for Students 


César Franck. Yet, the function of n 
cal melody is to inspire joy and excite 
imagination—in short, to lift people ot 
the commonplace, and these much-l 
waltzes in their own sphere amply f 
this mission. 

My collection is drawing to a close, 
I still seem to hear the strains of the ; 
old discordant, jingly barrel-organ repro 
fully inquiring why I am not remembe 
how we all delighted in its tunes whic 
played at the end of every self-respec 
London square during our childhood. 
what did it play but Jntermeszo from } 
cagni’s “Cavalleria rusticana.” Woul 
sound meritorious nowadays? Woul 
sound commonplace? Perhaps it w 
to the jazz fiends of our present 
musical civilization. But to me a 
many others the familiar and touchin 
from “Cavalleria” still possesses a glar 
and a thrill, because it is a lovely mel 
a song of the joy of life. ; 

And, finally, at the Christmas sea 
how many foreign homes will be sin 
the cheerful Tannenbaum, or, as we 
it translated in our English song 
Fir Tree Fine. This old melody is” 
sung around every Christmas tree it 
Fatherland and is expressive of gifts, 
gerbread and marzipan, and all the 
charming domestic rites of the typic 
man family circle. And will not~ 
English firesides resound to the gruff 
of Good King Wenceslas? Though s 
times distorted by the well-meant if 
guided efforts of “Waits,” he none the 
holds us in our unshaken belief that, 
all, Good King Wenceslas did look 
the Feast of Stephen.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS Oj 
MR. HAMBOURG’S ARTIC 

1. What is the message expressed i 
Marseillaise’’ ? ¥ 
2. What contribution did Haydn” 
to hymnology? 
3. What wedding march besides 
delssohn’s has attained great fame? — 


Dp, 


asked her to teach them on 
winter. 

This ambitious girl went to b 
and graduated, studying music — 
these years, teaching several p 
the summer, forming larger class 

Now this girl is studying a 
tory in a large city, part of the 
she made at home Li to d 
penses. In the city she has tbr 
five dollars a month. *y 

What one girl or boy can accomp 
boys and girls can accomplis' 1 
the determination to be; pod, & 
start, the “stickability” to keep 6 


THE ETUDE 


merely efforts to lead’ the pupil away from 
Strain. The natural formation of Italian 
hroats, the climate, the diet, the open air, 
the happy natural life of the people, all 
these accomplished much that has been 
attributed to. the Italian school of voice 
aching. 

Many vocal students have impeded their 
Progress by thinking too much about their 
focal cords. Let Maestra Natura do the 
hinking. When you speak, you do not 
Rink about your vocal cords but about 
et you have to say, and how it shall 
f€ said beautifully and effectively. When 
jou shout, you do not think of the amount 
jf breath you will need or the amount of 
reath you will have to take in. In fact 
bu do not think about breathing at all, 
fou just “shout.” If there is no artifical 
iiterference, your shout will be a good 
f it. Lack of interference means the 
ight kind of relaxation. Relaxation is 
ple basis of all effective operation. Ask 
ly teacher of golf. 


Training Along Natural Lines 

m HIS DOES not mean that you can 
do away with vocal training or vocal 
It does mean, however, that 
teacher who uses the simplest means 
get results is likely to be the best teacher, 
Beware of the teacher who would rather 
Mreach poppycock” than do actual teach- 


{ bY A ises, 


Waestra Natura does not like shocks. 
Te voice should always be gently warmed 
® I usually employ about five minutes 
jthe simplest scales and arpeggios every 
/. Then I usually try my “war horses,” 
It is, pieces that I have sung over and 
Qf again for years, and that I try every 
He to make just a little bit better. 

he student should always remember 
W) one sings on the vowels. The conso- 
its have no carrying power. They are 
ely the divisions between the vowels. 
ly should always be distinct, but never 
‘Wtgerated. If you hang on the conso- 
's, you kill the legato. Not until you 
ja to sing the vowels properly do you 
nto sing. Let them take their natural 
‘i I feel the vowel Ah, for in- 
@:e, as though it were poised upon the 
_ palate in the roof of my mouth. 
| feel in almost the same place. OO 
tore to the front, as though the lips 
gently pouted. Ay is further back in 
t. I call this a healthy vowel, 
e it seems to approximate the vocal 


‘tet, may be found in Columbia set, No. 
» Here is Mozart's art at its ripest, and 
articular quartet is one of the loveliest 
fine group to which it belongs. 
hing to the “Leners” in the privacy of 
own home is an especial privilege, 
alert and cordial style with its 
of tonal coloring is heard at its 
nrecords. Such organizations should 
be heard in large concert halls, as 
of their tonal beauty is lost; besides 
late qualities of such music are 
yed. Columbia deserves a vote of 
' for making another fine string quar- 
ble in an ideal medium. 
ic lovers have, from time to time, 
d a wish that Victor would give 
1 operatic scene sung by artists of 


Boys—who are interested in your school 
and we know that you all are. turn 
13 of November ETUDE, and read the 
ement ofa very interesting contest. Perhaps 
one of the lucky winners of these fine 
wizes. JOIN THE BAND! 


Why I Prefer @oncert to Opera 
(Continued from page 850) 


cords naturally, with so little effort. EE 
I feel in the head, toward the bridge of 
the nose. Each vowel has to shade into 
the other. Vowels that are too radical 
in their distinctness seem hard and color- 
less. 


The Vibrating Tone 
Ox VERY high tones, my head un- 


questionably vibrates. The entire 
skull seems to vibrate. At least I have 
that sensation invariably.. At times I 
am almost dizzy with this peculiar and in- 
describable sensation. It is often a de- 
lightful experience and never a disagree- 
able one. Auditors tell me that they 
have a similar acoustical response or vi- 
bration to many of these tones. 

The higher the tone, the less breath 
pressure is required. The vocal cord is 
of course much thinner. Many singers 
ruin their voices by effort upon the upper 
tones. They should take a lesson from 
the violinist who knows that the pressure 
of the bow for the upper notes must be 
less. In the middle tones the violin needs 
much more pressure. Another example of 
this principle may be found in your grand 
piano. Note the difference in the size of 
the hammers for the lower notes and for 
those of the upper strings. 

Notwithstanding such a simple and ob- 
vious acoustical fact as this, thousands of 
singers force on the upper notes; and we 
see tenors and sopranos as red as lobsters 
apparently trying to burst a blood vessel 
to reach a top note. These high notes 
are musical acoustical phenomena and not 
the result of violent physical effort. Un- 
less they come pure and true with less 
rather than with more effort, you will not 
get-them at their best. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MME. AMELITA GALLI-CURCrS 
ARTICLE 


1. Why may opera be called a conflict 
between drama and music? 

2. What are some of the difficulties in 
staging an opera in a huge hall? 

3. Name five high dramatic peaks of 
opera. 

4. What is there in opera to appeal par- 
ticularly to the masses? 

5. Why is concert singing a fairer test 
of the voice than opera singing? 

6. What simple devices may be employed 
in the teaching of “Maestra Natura? ? 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 862) 


the famous Metropolitan Opera. That wish 
is at last granted. Save for the first half- 
dozen pages the complete Nile Scene from 
“Aida” is now offered on Victor records 
sung by Elisabeth Rethberg, Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi and Giuseppe De Luca. It 
seems almost unnecessary to say that these 
sterling artists give us a finished perform- 
ance of one of the loveliest scenes in all 
Verdi opera. On Victor disc 7106, Reth- 
berg sings Aida’s aria O patria mia. On 
disc 8207, Rethberg and De Luca give us 
the scene between Aida and her father, and 
on discs 8161 and 8206 Rethberg and 
Lauri-Volpi give us the complete Love 
Duet with De Luca, on the second disc, 
joining in to complete the trio at the end of 
the act. 


MARTHA SACKETT 


Normal Course for 
Teachers of Children 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama Music Dance 
Seattle, Wash. 
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DR. SIDNEY C. DURST 


Director 


DR. ALBINO GORNO 
Dean 


Afiltated with Untversity 0, Cincinnatt and Xavier University 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Establishedin 1878, by THEODORE. THOMAS, the College has more than fifty years of artistic 
Highest standards maintained. 


achievement to its credit. 
reputation, 


COMPLETE EDUCATION in all branches includes usual MAJOR SUBJECTS (Instrumental 
and Voice) and all THEORETICAL SUBJECTS. MASTER and NORMAL Classes, a feature. 


DEPARTMENTS for Public School Music (accredited), Drama, Opera, Ensemble, Chorus, 
Orchestra. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT includes 


dormitory for women. 


Artist faculty of international 


spacious theater, piano and organ practice rooms and 


FULL COURSES lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate, in the Collegiate Department. 
Send for Catalog 
Address all communications to College of Music of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati fonservatory Music 


Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Endorsed by over 62 years of accomplishment 
Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en- 
semble instrument, full symphony orches- 
tra, opera, all branches of theory, Dramatic 
Art, Languages, Dancing, Public School 
Music (accredited) 


All credits apply towards certificates, diplomas and 
degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and inter- 
nationally known artists. 


BERTHA BAUR, Director 
For Catalogue and information, address Registrar, Dept. E., Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati 


Ohe Cleteland Tustitute of (—)usir 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma, Teacher and Professional Training 
Public School Music Course in Connection With Western Reserve University 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
et 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted, 

Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 

Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


Tenvacre wooded campus, with dormitories 


——— 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Advance study in all branches. 
Courses lead to Mus, B. degree. 
of Oberlin College. 
quired. 
Oberlin 


Music teachers and Music Schools and Colleges 
who have used Etude Advertising columns, have 
thereby succeeded in materially increasing their 
prestige and student patronage. 


45 specialist teachers. 
Cultural and social life 
High School course or equivalent re- 
Second Semester Opens February 2nd. Catalog. 
Oonservatory of Music, Box 51 20, Oberlin, O. 


Ghe CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama — Music — Dance 
ESTABLISHED 1914 
SPRING TERM 
FEBRUARY 10. 1931 


Complete Catalog on request 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
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Among the Dylost Notable of All Recordings 
GREGORIAN CHANTS 


Sung by the Choir of Monks of the Abbey of Saint-Pierre de Solesmes 
Under the Direction of Dom J. Gajard, 0.S.B. 


Victor Record Musical Masterpiece Series Album M-87, Price, $24.00 


EW are so fortunate as to be able to visit the Benedictines of 

Solesmes and hear their singing of the Gregorian chants. singing 
that is profoundly beautiful and devotional, and singing that is 
recognized by the Church as authoritative in style. These splendid 
recordings made at that fountain-head of the Gregorian chant move- 
ment bring to the world at large the singing of the monks of 
Solesmes. 

All who are interested in the history of music will find in these 
records priceless examples of the most ancient and impressive 
forms of that art. All in any way participating in or teaching litur- 
gical music will welcome these records as accurate illustrations of 
the proper manner of singing Gregorian chant, 


This complete set of 12 double- faced records (in cloth bound file albums) 
makes a handsome gift over which any lover of music is sure to enthuse. 


olf Je 


Dept. of Reproducing Instruments and Records 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 17!° CHESTNUT sT. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Victor, Brunswick and Columbia Records- Imported Recordings—Ask for Lists. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIPE 


CuristMas Music 


For those church organists and choir 
directors who have been tardy in begin- 
ning their preparations for special Christ- 
mas musical services the THropore Presser 
Co. offers all its splendid facilities for 
supplying last minute wants. Just write 
us a post-card outlining your needs. This 
will receive prompt, careful, expert at- 
tention by our experienced music clerks 
and you will be gratified with the material 
sent. If you find at the last moment that 
you need additional copies of the anthems 
or cantatas being prepared, just drop us 
a line, or wire, and we will be glad to 
rush the required additional numbers. 

The following suggestions may be help- 
ful to those who have not yet made their 
selections—Lord Came Down at Christmas 
—Carol Anthem—Cuthbert Harris; Hos- 
anna—Carol Anthem—H. P. Hopkins; 
Hark! What Mean Those Holy V oices— 
Anthem—E. S. Hosmer. 

Cantatas which will prove interesting 
include: The Word Incarnate—R. M. 
Stults; The King Cometh (2 part Treble 
Voices)—R. M. Stults; The Christ Child— 
C. B. Hawley; Christmas Dawn—C. G. 
Spross; The Coming of the Anointed—C. 
Hugo Grimm; The New Born King—B. 
W. Loveland and the excellent Christmas 
oratorio The Nativity by Dr. H. J. 
Stewart. 

Soloists seeking effective numbers for 
their part of the program should exam- 
ine Worship Christ, the New Born King 
(2 Keys) C. B. Hawley; Calm on the 
Listening Ear of Night (2 Keys) C. B. 
Hawley; O Little Town of Bethlehem (2 
Keys) C. G. Spross; The Angels’ Song 
(High) A. Geibel; In the Field (High) 
Paul Ambrose. 

Of course we can mention only a few 
outstanding numbers in this article there- 
fore we suggest that those interested send 
for folder “Christmas Music” which con- 
tains a comprehensive list of solos, canta- 
tas, anthems, services for Sunday Schools, 
organ numbers, piano solos and entertain- 
ments. This folder will gladly be sent 
FREE upon request. 


TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES 


This is a brief and practical Manual 
intended to be put in the hands of those 
who are preparing to conduct piano 
classes. It is based upon the experiences 
of a number of prominent teachers who 
have been successful in this line and is a 
sort of a consensus of general opinions on 
the subject, all told in very direct lan- 
guage and without any “fine writing.” 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
25 cents, postpaid. 


INstRUCTOR FOR ScHOOL BANDs 
By C. S. Morrison 

This book is indeed well under way 
although we are continuing the special in- 
troductory offer during the coming month. 
In order to make the book as valuable as 
possible, and at the same time of extreme 
interest, we have found it necessary to add 
some additional material, this material be- 
ing chiefly in the nature of melodie en- 
richment. We want this to be the best 
School Band Instructor as yet published. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each instrumental 
part desired is 30 cents, postpaid. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending us change of address, be 
sure to give both the old and new ad- 
dresses. This is imperative to prevent the 
loss of any copies. 


THE “CHRISTMAS PARADE” 


pages of Tue Erune. 
settle your Christmas problems. 


fireside. 


stration of this splendid spirit. 


Buying by mail is buying de luwe. 
Then, think of the economy !—the special Holiday Offers. 

This promises to be an unusually fine Christmas for business, if for 
no other reason than that of the additional motive of the propaganda that 
liberal spending should now be an active part of our national prosperity. 

Join the Christmas parade and make your buying this year a demon- 


IN FRONT OF PRESSER’S LAST YEAR 


THE CHRISTMAS PARADE 


HE throngs that hustle through the streets at Christmastide in cities 
large and small, are the busiest, happiest, cheeriest of the year. 
Parading past brilliant shop windows, down aisles of fragrant pines, 

to say nothing of saucy mistletoe, they all are taking part in the greatest 
job in the world,— “making others happy.” 

We ask you now to take a little stroll through the attractive advertising 

You will find scores of alluring opportunities to 


You don’t have to leave your own 


Advance of Publication Offers—December, 1930 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


Brest Lovep THEMES FROM THE GREAT Mas- 


TERS— PIANO) oar guine tists asic aati ae 35¢ 
EssENTIALS OF SCALE PLAYING—PIANO— 

WEATSON: | 4. uti w chetetata del lieth Svde fataner nts hhocdtngs 40c 
INSTRUCTOR FOR ScHooL Banps—Morrison 

==PARTS—HACH Wiehe oie e epiaicisive « syeleie is sleln 30c 


Joan or THE Nancy LeE—Comic OPpEra— 


PETERSON “AND) (GURTIS? oc oc. b's weet > 02000 60c 


Last Worps oF CHRIST—LENTEN CANTATA 
—SPROSS © 6. )5jh- Gee pilereeceretetant oy # sinha iminiels @)eue 35¢ 
New Marcu ALBUM—PIANO............++ 30c 


PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE—LENTEN 
CANTATA—MAUNDER  .........2eeeeeeeees 3 
Piano PatHways — BrancHE DINGLEY 
MEAT IDE WS (PF o5s creytven clpvarcccgapnenie otal dre: eee eet 45c 
SHort Preces 1n Att Keys—F. A. Wit 
TTABES: Lip he\ » belata¥eia ion cuns pie Cheater IG <s cote eee eee 30¢ 
Sunpay Music For VIOLIN AND PIANO...... 45c 
TEACHING THE PIANO IN. CLASSES.......... 25¢ 
Twelve TuNEFUL TALKING Soncs—C.Lay 
SMILE) je we eal hie idie eats tec sv ndele eel ae 50¢ 
Visit To Granppa’s Farm, A—Easy Piano 
Suite: FOR. BoYS—BIvBro\, vo... a. ie ntelemion 35¢ 


CuristMAS GiFTs FOR MUSICAL 


Fo.tx, YouNG AND OLD 

The joy of Christmas giving is enhanced 
when there is a knowledge that the gift is 
appropriate for the recipient. This is as- 
sured when a musical gift is selected for 
any one who is interested in music. 

Presser’s Christmas Bargains suggest 
something for the young student of mu- 
sic, the accomplished performer, the ave- 
rage player or singer, the music teacher, 
the organist, the chorister and, in fact, any 
music lover or active music worker. The 
complete Holiday Offer Booklet will be sent 
to any one interested in these money-sav- 
ing Christmas shopping opportunities. 
Quite a few of these excellent musical gift 
suggestions are included in an advertise- 
ment in this issue. And by the way, in 
looking over these offers, maybe you will 
find some things you would like to have 
for your own musical delectation and 
which it will pay you to buy, before De- 
cember 31st nullifies these special postpaid 
cash prices. 


New Marcu ALBUM 
For tHe PranorortTe 


In our album of Indoor Marches which 
has proved so successful we planned from 
the very beginning to include only marches 
of such definite rhythm that they could be 
marched to readily and without confusion. 
The great reception given Indoor Marches 
has indicated a need for additional mate- 
rial of this character and therefore the 
same idea will be carried out in the 
new book. There are so many marches 
we hear nowadays that are impossible 
when played on the picno. This is due to 
the fact that the composer or arranger 
depends entirely upon the drum section of 
the band to beat out the rhythm. In ar- 
ranging marches for this album, care will 
be taken that wherever a definite march- 
ing step is not indicated in.the accompani- 
ment, the accompaniment will be revised 
in a manner to make it so. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


= 
| 
| to joy.” 


“Song brings of itself a cheerfulness that wakes the heart 


8 —EuRIpEDES 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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THE ETUL 


MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE H 


Musica, CALENDARS 


Many teachers consider these calend 
most appropriate for sending the seas 
greetings to pupils—past, present | 
prospective. Music lovers and folk 1 
number among their friends those kee 
interested in music also find these mus 
calendars serve well as holiday rem: 
brances. 

This year we offer three designs. ( 
has a neat, modern design printed in b 
on India stock which forms a panelled 
framing a photogravure print of a 
music master, all mounted on an 8 x 
card of dark brown. E 

Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Han 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 1 
binstein, Schubert, Schumann and Wag 
are the great master’s obtainable. 

The complete set of twelve compos 
may be obtained at the very reason 
price of $1.25. Single copies 12 cents. 
calendars of one composer only are 
sired, care should be taken to specify t 
this one composer’s likeness is wantet 
“all dozen orders will be filled with e 
plete sets unless otherwise mentioned. ‘ 
other two designs available are Beethot 
Composing and The Child Mozart at Co 
These also are obtainable at the sa 
price, 12 cents each, $1.25 a dozen. 


Sunpay Music ror VIOLIN Al 


PIANO ie 

We have already published for pis 
the following collections, the titles 
which are self explanatory: Tranquil Ho 
—Sunday Music and Piano Voluntar 
All of these volumes have proven ye 
successful. In response to a general : 
mand, we have now in preparation a ni 
volume of similar character to the abi 
which will be entitled Sunday Musie_ 
Violin and Piano. This collection } 
include music of the more quiet, devo’ 
or contemplative type. Some 
finest numbers of our catalog will 
cluded, and the violin part will be s 
for the average player. 

The special introductory price 
vance of publication for a single 
45 cents, postpaid. a 


A Vistr to GRaANpDPA’s FAI 
By Maruipe Brisro 


This is intended as a companion 
the celebrated series of pieces b 
Bilbro. entitled Priscilla’s Week wl 
delighted little ladies beginning 
study. This new book, which will 
to boy pupils in the first grade, il 
musically a week supposed to hat 
spent on “Grandpa’s Farm.” 
for each day is accompanied by 
propriate text, and a spirited ¢ 
The book will be gotten out in a 
similar to Priscilla’s Week. e, 

The special introductory price in 
vance of publication for a single cop 
35 cents, postpaid. 


JoAN OF THE NANCY 
A Comic Opera 1x Two 
Book anv Lyrics py AGNES 
; PETERSON 

Music sy Louis Woopson CURT! 
This work is now in the hands 
gravers, and work upon it is prog 
rapidly. The more we read thi 
the more impressed we are W 
reaches a point very close to pr 
production but at the same til 
entirely practicable for amateu 
tion. Mr. Curtis has two sim 
ettas to his credit, and both 

extreme successes. 
The special introductory 
vance: of publication for a sin 
60: cents, postpaid. 


HE ETUDE 


ITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE 
A Lenren Cantata 


By J. H. Maunder 


We take great pleasure in announcing 
preparation for publication of a brand 
w edition of this beautiful cantata. 
initence, Pardon and Peace ranks with 
other splendid works by J. H. 
nder and it is not surprising that year 
ger year it has an increasing number of 
fiditions. It is especially suitable for 
} during the Lenten season and, like all 
jer works by this composer, it requires 
ne ability on the part of the singers. 
‘r new edition of this work will be pre- 
ed with the utmost care and in every 
yy it will be a worthy addition to our 
ies of standard cantatas and. oratorios. 
the special introductory price, in ad- 
e of publication of 35 cents a copy, 
tpaid, orders may be placed now for a 
rle copy, with the assurance that the 
ik will be published in ample time for 
Wearsal for the next Lenten season. 


; 
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Lovep THEemES FRoM THE 
Great Masters 
For tHE PIANOFORTE 


Yetween the brilliant transcriptions for 
‘ihoforte by Franz Liszt and the little 
grade piece based on some tune from 
asterpiece, many attempts have been 
by musicians, good, bad and _ in- 
Rrent, to present the classics in play- 
} form for the pianoforte. For this 
‘album a most careful selection has 
made and only real meritorious ar- 
ements have been considered. Not 

re the original melodies strictly ad- 
‘@d to, but the original harmonies are 
(ned, as nearly as possible, in bring- 
‘these transcriptions within the playing 
of the pianist capable of early 
en ediate grade work. While this vol- 
‘is in preparation single copies may 
dered at the special advance of publi- 
in cash price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


[SENTIALS oF ScALE PLayING 
1} 


Tue Twetve Masor Scars 
ow to Form anv Fincer THEem 


| 
ip 
i By Maset Mapison Watson 

ino pedagogy has taken remarkable 
d strides in recent years and many 
al and theoretical features are be- 
essfully introduced at a much ear- 
e in the pupil’s development than 
rmerly thought desirable. This ad- 
nent, in large measure, is due to 
blishing, by thinking, wide-awake, 
ive teachers, of books based on 
ractical experience in advanc- 
: e ideas and Miss Watson, both for 
: and violin, has presented a number 
irks that have gained instant recogni- 
This new work on the major scales 
Ss, as is proper, the development of 
b and we believe every teacher of 
s will welcome a work which so 
introduces a technical training 
that frequently bores even bright, 
, @gent pupils. This work is well ad- 
} 1 in preparation and will soon be 


j ay now reserve a Single copy at the 
| I pre-publication price, 40 cents, 
- 


as been some time since we have had 
sure of announcing a study book 
ype. The material in this book is 
to give the student just past 
smentary stage experience in play- 
all the major and minor keys. 
ent who is ready for early third 
wo k may take up this book to 
. Each of the short study pieces 
ed in the book is preceded by a 
ie triad in three positions, and a 
gio. The pieces themselves are 

ve. 
introductory price in advance 
on for a single copy is 30 

id. * 


Piano PatHways 
By Brancur Dincrey-Maruews 


Any announcement of a new book by 
Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews is bound 
to excite a wide and more than friendly 
interest. We have in preparation a new 
book by Mrs. Mathews which we think will 
prove one of her best and most successful. 
It is based upon the general idea that so 
far as beginners are concerned “the class 
piano lesson is here to stay.” It is more 
particularly designed to help the private 
teacher to recognize the value of “The 
Class Approach.” Everything done in the 
book is explained so completely that so far 
as the teacher is concerned it is almost a 
manual. At the same time, however, the 
material is so presented as to interest the 
parent, and to provide material for as- 
sisting the children’s practice. The chil- 
dren begin to play at the very first lesson, 
and tuneful material is provided for every 
lesson. Each of the little pieces is short 
and to the point. Such subjects as Ear 
Training — Theory — Technic — Rhythmn— 
Dictation—Memorizing and Reading all 
have a place in the lessons. We regard 
this book as a real and most valuable cre- 
ation. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
45 cents, postpaid. 


TWELVE TUNEFUL TALKING SONGS 
Musicat Reapines ror Art Occasions 


By Cray Suire 


The popularity of this form of enter- 
tainment is remarkable and it seems to be 
growing each year. The demand for the 
two earlier volumes by the late Clay Smith 
shows no signs of diminishing and the re- 
sponse to our announcement of the forth- 
coming publication of this volume has been 
most encouraging. There is no doubt but 
that the musical reading “goes well” with 
the average audience and we notice that 
quite a few, piano teachers are using them 
in their pupils’ recitals in lieu of vocal 
or instrumental solo interpolations. Cer- 
tainly they should afford a pleasing con- 
trast when thus introduced. The dozen 
numbers in this book have been most suc- 
cessful in the presentations of the concert 
company of which the author was a 
member and were selected by him because 
of their popular appeal. In advance of 
publication an opportunity is afforded 
those interested in obtaining a copy, to 
secure this book at the special price, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Last Worps oF Curist 


A Lenten Cantata ror TENOR AND 
Barirone Soros anp QuarTET or CroRvus 


By Cartes Gizerr Spross 


A new Lenten cantata by one of 
America’s best known writers. Although 
Mr. Spross is known perhaps chiefly as a 
writer of highly successful songs, his rich 
melodic gifts combined with his talent for 
effective vocal part writing render him 
particularly well equipped to produce a 
work of this type. In every way this can- 
tata measures up to the high standard 
consistently maintained in his song writ- 
ing. Solos, choruses, organ accompani- 
ment—all are excellent. This work will be 
ready in ample time for the next Lenten 
season when we predict it will have many 
sucessful renditions. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Title 
Russian 


Cat. No. 
23860 
23861 
25045 
25046 
25043 
25044 
24910 


Autumn Wings 
Winter Echoes 


Summer Magic 
Slay Fantasy 


BE. HESSELBERG 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 


WITHDRAWN 


It is our endeavor each month to release 
at least one number from the advance of 
publication offers listed on the first page 
of this Publisher’s Monthly Letter and this 
month we will publish a work for which 
there has been an exceptional demand. 

Making Progress, Piano Class Book, No. 
2 is a sequel to the sensationally success- 
ful My First Efforts in the Piano Class 
and, of course, takes up the work right 
where the beginner’s book ends. Piano 
class teaching is by no means confined to 
the public schools; thousands of wide- 
awake teachers have regularly adopted it, 
seeing its value as a “revenue producer” 
and recognizing in it a means of cultivat- 
ing in the pupils a taste for good music 
which will eventually lead to their seeking 
further advancement by means of private 
instruction. Price, 75 cents. 


PuBLISHER’s PRINTING ORDER 


Every week in the Theodore Presser Co. 
establishment a good size printing order 
is made up. Thus, at the best, we can 
name but a small portion of all the num- 
bers ordered during the entire month. 

It is well for the active music worker 
to note these selected items, and so gain 
acquaintance with musical works that have 
been found of such real service as to sell 
out previous editions. At the present 
time, the volume of things being reprinted 
certainly also indicates that active music 
workers are doing their share to invite 
prosperity’s unclouded smile upon this 
country, since these printings - represent 
totals of hundreds of thousands of copies 
which mean that some paper mill, railroad, 
printer, bindery and other workers bene- 
fit. Other fields of endeavor likewise may 
aid in maintaining good economic condi- 
tions, but beside this the music worker 
has the added satisfaction of contributing 
to the educational, social and spiritual 
good of this great country. 

These are the selected items from our 
recent large printing orders over which we 
have been enthusing: 


Suepr Music—Pr1ano Sonos 
Cat. No. ‘Title and Composer Grade Price 
11876 The First Lesson— 

KTOGMANW ete tention ences il $0.25 
23664 A Morning Song— 

CLV ELE a aens ii euaratcdite; oor 1 80 
24807 A Dark Cloud Goes Pass- 

ing By—Adair ..,...:.... 1% 25 
24871 Marigold—Grey ......... 1% 25 
24847 Little Attic of Dreams— 

QTY Tattgan orikercrs | craters tae Ge 2 .25 
17925 Christmas Hve—Blake... 2 80 
1083 Jolly Huntsman—WMerkel. 2 20 
18611 In Merry Harvest Time— 

TROUT E> “vena toners ea cha trae 21% 25 
9732 The Ladybird—Kern.... 2% 30 
7609 Under the Mistletoe— 

Engelmann... es. ce 2% 40 
8952 No Surrender March— 

MOLES OIE ON ocho, 8 ois loraeel es whee 3 40 
5785 Military March—Schubert 3% 30 
30010 Meditation—Morrison.... 3% 50 
30153 Tumble Weed—Bliss.... 3% -50 
30111 Stars and Stripes Forever 

SOUS patois vt ays; ftalat ove sinters 0 
6616 Valse Episode—Kern.... 4 40 
30007 Une Fete a Madrid— 

DP ROMEN ete iene ns ele ates 5 .50 

Sueer Mustc—Piano Dunrrs 
7615 Under the Mistletoe— 

Pnglemann. ©. 2. sc as a is W% -60 

JUVENILH Musicau LITERATURE 
Child’s Own Book (Grieg) —Tapper.... 20 
Child’s Own Book (Haydn)—Tapper... .20 


VIOLIN MrrHops 
Practical Method for the Young Violinist 
—Aigouni 1 


ORCHESTRA AND STRING ENSEMBLE 


Presser’s Popular Orchestra Book—Parts — .30 
PignowAce: Jee. ike eveteddls cater el dniatece 60 
The Student’s Orchestra Folio—Alohr— 
PAT ES: \arape aie aeieaeye <1 ace, Sheehy siaieresyy a ceeusiale -40 
IAN OMA COs 3,5 iste pialar che cietotetarnts ate Pree 15 


o 
The Trio Club (Piano, ’Cello and Violin) 2.00 


INTERESTING AND SUCCESSFUL 
PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


By Epouarp HessELBERG 


Grade Price 


Rhapsody 
Ocean Murmurs 


Spring Messengers 


. 
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Two and Twenty Little Studies—Cramm .75 

Selected Studies, Book Two—Czeerny- 
TAGUIAIEG 5 ici abet wand Ws coe ae nate ae Oe Oe otal .00 

My First Efforts in the Piano Class.... 75 


Mathews’ Standard Graded Course—Book 
Two—Mathews 1 


Technic and Tonality—Wright........ -90 

Pieces for the Development of Technic— 
VERNON il 6 coz al sao siete toate eleteierey SIGN CNN -70 

PIANO COLLECTIONS 

Album of Twenty-Four Pieces (Pf. 
Solos) —Engelmann  ......0- 000 eee 5 

Miniature Melodies, No. 1 (Revised)— 
CHUOITO FE rsa ara hea C0 ta a ee igh ro ones 79 

Miniature Melodies, No. 2—Gaynor....  .75 

A Day in Venice—WNevin...........0065 1.50 


CanTaTAS, Oprrerras, Erc. 
The Christ Child (Christmas Cantata) 


Crosspatch Fairies (Christmas Playlet) 


EAGLE, sis: te ivcagn vs sate Sate els oa OE -60 

King of Kings (Christmas Cantata)— 
STE Ie RE EA OIC BRIE ORD cipechs = .60 

The Manger King (Christmas Cantata) 
VW OOLET crete creayttal « he heye ave dy sete 60 

Prince of Peace (Christmas Cantata)— 
Wolcott: ee con tinea ee a eieee panos 75 

STANDARD WORKS IN THE PRESSER 

COLLECTION _ 

Thirty Progressive Studies, Op. 46— 
HOMOPGA sian welds tute sion ars, tees 1.00 
Ecole Primaire, Op. 176—Duvernoy.... _.60 
Sonatinas, Vol. 1—Kuhlaw......---.++ 1.00 

Small School of Velocity, Op. 242— 
RT eee Oy EERE Ceci cae rec ec .60 
Virtuoso Pianist—Hanon ...........+. 1.75 
School of Velocity, Op. 299—Ozerny... 1.25 

CHILDREN’S SonGs 

Songs of the Child World—No. 1—Riley- 

GOUNGT.  s-. cletciaittehe os nireke) ole (ears ie\lelinystevena .25 
OcTAavo 

10268 Hark to the Mandolin, 2 Part, 
Treble—Parker ..........044- 15 

10640 Sweet Miss Mary, 4 Part, Treble 
—NCAUNUG ON 52 5). hoe eich eae 15 

10799 List The Cherubic Host, 4 Part, 
Treble (Bass Solo)—Gaul...... 10 

20353 Duteh Lullaby, 2 Part, Treble 
SWANSON. ain sie esa mela shallot poe MEI 

20497 High School Cheer Song, Unison 
School Chorus—Woodcock...... 08 

35001 Boat Song, 3 Part, Treble— 
Ware-Spr08e. oa «0. seine se ae 15 

35004 Fulfillment, 3 Part, Treble— 
SII90 BS ra aifaru ake! thni'e) ols eked tie agetes 12 
35014 Venetian Love Song, Men— 6 
Nevin-Humphries ..-..-++-+5> 15 


Tue Erupe Premium WorKERS 


BanisH FINANCIAL WorRY 


On another page are listed many fine re- 
wards given free for subscriptions to 
Erupve Music Magazine. You can do all 
of your Christmas shopping for the family 
or your friends, without one penny outlay 
by securing subscriptions to pay for these 
premiums. Any musical friend not a sub- 
scriber to Tue Erupe Music Macazine 
will be glad to give you a year’s subscrip- 
tion. There is plenty of time to secure 
these gifts for the holidays if you will act 
now. 


No Berrer Girt FOR CHRISTMAS 
THAN A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 


Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


Get the average music lover’s habit to 
give a year’s subscription to Tur Erove 
Music Macazine as a Christmas gift. 
Simply send us your orders, giving us the 
names of the friends you desire to favor 
and we will take care of the rest. A fine 
Christmas gift card, giving the name of 
the donor will be sent to the subscriber. 
See advertisement showing substantial re- 
duction on Erupr subscriptions as Chris- 
mas gifts where two or more are ordered. 


Loox Our ror MAGAZINE 


SWINDLERS 


At this season when thousands of sub- 
scriptions are about to expire, the smooth- 
spoken but unscrupulous men and wo- 
men who impose on the magazine loving 
public reap their greatest harvest. Pay 
no money to strangers unless you are 
convinced of their responsibility. Accept 
no contracts unless you carefully read 
them. Do not be moved by a pathetic 
tale. High class magazine subscription 
men and women have confidence in their 
proposition and do not find it necessary to 
use “sob-sister” stories to secure business. 
We are constantly in receipt of complaints 
from our musical friends who have paid 
out good money to strangers and wonder 
why they have not received their maga- 
zines. If you are in doubt, take the name 
and address of the solicitor, send it to us 
with the full price which you have agreed 
to pay and we will make settlement with 
him. Our direct representatives carry our 
official receipt book. 
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When Every Gentleman Was a Pylusician 
(Continued from page 857) 


“there was brought a new invented instru- 
ment, being a harpsichord with gut strings, 
sounding like a concert of vials with an 
organ, made vocal by a wheel and a zone 
of parchment that rubbed harmoniously 
against the strings.” Evidently a kind of 
vielle or hurdy-gurdy, whose ancestor was 
the organistrum, already known in the ninth 
century. 


The Hurdy-Gurdy 


DD as it may appear to us, the hurdy- 

gurdy was a good deal used in those 
days, being the favorite instrument of some 
professionals and much used by ladies. 
It was an instrument in which the strings 
were vibrated by means of a wheel, form- 
ing a bridge, and turned by a handle at 
the end, while they were shortened or 
lengthened by the keys played with the 
fingers of the left hand. The type of in- 
strument and the manner of playing it 
is clearly seen in Daniel Gardner’s beau- 
tiful soft pastel portrait of Mrs. Hale, 
taken in 1753. Often they were elaborately 
decorated with lacquer or inlay. There was 
also a rather complicated organ-hurdy- 
gurdy, the organ part having two stops. 
The organ could be separated from the 
hurdy-gurdy, each being played individually, 
or the two in combination. 

At the Slingsby concert described by 
Evelyn ((1679) the instruments used were 
a harpsichord, lute, violin, viol d’amore, and 
a fltite douce. The fltite douce was a fltite 
a bec, a kind of flageolet Pepys records in 
his Diary (January, 1667), “To Drumble- 
by’s, the pipe maker, there to advise about 
the making of a flageolet to go low and soft ; 
and he do show me a way which do, and 
also a fashion of having two pipes of the 
same note fastened together, so as I can 
play on one and then on the other which is 
mighty pretty.” Pepys engaged a flageolet- 
master to teach his wife, ‘and I do think,” 
says he, “my wife will take pleasure in it 
and it will be easy for her and pleasant.” 
Allied to this was the oboe, a large haut- 
boy, known on the Continent as cor Anglais. 
The clarinet, with a single vibrating reed 
in the mouthpiece, was also in use. So, 
too, were the contra and tenor bassoons, 
said to have been invented in 1539, but really 
an improved form of the bombardo, known 
in England during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries as the “curtal.” 

Of the stringed instruments, the small 
lute, an elegant instrument, was still in 
favor, though largely replaced by the larger, 
more powertul theorbo. They preserved 
the melon-shaped body, but larger than the 
lute, with long neck fitted with two sets of 
pegs, as we see in Zoffany’s Sharp picture. 


The Violin Family 

A tO were small and nicely shaped, 

but it was in the bigger members of the 
family that variations were noticeable. The 
viela d’amore, however, should be men- 
tioned. Evelyn admired it “for its sweet- 
ness and novelty,” explaining that it had 
five wire strings played on with a bow, 
being but an ordinary violin played on lyre- 
way. As arule they were strung with five 
or seven catgut strings and an equal num- 


“Pointing” 


ber of thin wire strings beneath, these 
serving to increase sonorousness, the wires, 
tuned in unison or in octaves, being 
vibrated when the bow was drawn across 
the catgut. But they were also occasionally 
plucked with the fingers. ° John Playfield 
describes it in his “Musick’s Recreation on 
the Viol Lyre-way,” London, 1661, and it 
seems to have been favored for some time, 
but went so completely out of fashion that 
in 1716 Burney writes of it being played at 
the Opera, adding, “This was the first time 
that such an instrument had been heard in 
England.” The viola di bardone (droning 
viola), for which Haydn composed some 
pieces, was a very similar instrument, also 
heard in England at this time. 

Of the larger instruments, those most in 
use were the treble, tenor and counter-tenor 
viols, violoncello and bass viol or viola da 
gamba, It was usual for musicians to be 
master of several of these instruments, a 
“chest of viols” being an ordinary outfit. 
Thomas Mare, in his ‘*Musick’s Monument,” 
London, 1676 says, “Your best provision, 
and most complete, will be a good chest of 
viols, six in number, that is: two basses, 
two tenors’ and two trebles, all truly and 
properly suited.” The bass viol was very 
popular, as Addison bears witness in his 
essay previously referred to. After speak- 
ing of the violin, he says, “There is another 
musical instrument which is more frequent 
in this nation than any other: I mean your 
bass-viol, which grumbles in thé’ bottom 
of the concert and with surly masculine 
sound strengthens the harmony and tem- 
pers the sweetness of the several instru- 
ments that play along with it.” 


A Curious Omission 

| Rae remains to be added, except to 

remark on the very full compass of in- 
struments used by the Sharp family and the 
curious absence of all instruments of percus- 
sion, including drums. This seenis rather 
odd, considering the presence of the two 
large metal horns and the great serpent. 
This, as we see, was made of wood covered 
with leather, with metal mouthpiece and keys, 
But this, like the bagpipes, was very gen- 
erally used to accompany voices. Dr. Bur- 
ney says serpents were commonly used in 
French churches as a substitute for the 
organ. He considered, “It gives tone in 
chanting and plays the bass when they sing 
in parts mixing with them better 
than the organ, as it can augment or di- 
minish a sound with more delicacy and is 
less likely to overpower or destroy.” So 
we see how fashions change in superficial 
things though efforts at expression of hu- 
man emotions remain fundamentally the 
same. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. ROTHERY’S ARTICLE 
1. What are “Conversation Pieces” ? 
2. What is the appearance of the “ser- 
pent,” the “flageolet,” the “viola d'amore”? 
3. From what sources may information 
be obtained of the musical activities of the 
seventeenth century? 
4. Why did people of earlier days speak 
of “a pair” of virginals? 
5. How.2as the hurdy-gurdy played? 


the Arms 


By RONALD F. EYER 


THE business of keeping the wrists and 
forearms tending, or pointing, as it were, 
in the direction in which a passage is pro- 
gressing cannot be overstressed. 

For instance, if an arpeggio of four oc- 
taves up the piano is to be played, let the 
forearm pull the wrist, and consequently 
the entire hand, somewhat to the right, 
thereby allowing the fingers to follow the 


hand up the keyboard and giving them 
nothing to do but administer their little 
hammer-like strokes to the keys as they 
pass. 

Upon descending, shift the direction to 
the left. Thus the hand is always in a 
natural position, and the fingers do not 
have that appearance of uncertain climbing 
or stretching for the next key. ae 


Worip oF Music 
(Continued from page 841) 


THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL PRIZE 
committee has reported that none of the 
eighty compositions submitted in the 1930 
contest was deemed worthy of the Katherine 
Yarnell Prize of one thousand dollars. An- 
nouncement is 
will be again offered next year. 


CO 

THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the 
death of Offenbach has been celebrated at 
Vienna by the performance of a series of 
his operettas. 

C———— 

“BORIS GODOUNOY” has been recently 
performed in a huge open-air arena at 
Verona, Italy. 

See eae 

THE NATIONAL BRASS BAND FES- 
TIVAL was held at the Crystal Palace 
(London), on September 27th, with one 
hundred and seventy-nine bands composed 
of nearly four thousand players, partici- 
pating. " 

6 ——__—______ 

EUGENE YSAYE, the eminent Belgian 
violinist, has written, at the age of seventy- 
three, an opera which is to be performed 
in December at the Théatre Royal of Liege. 
The work, “Pier li Houieu (Peter the 
Miner),” is based on a miners’ strike, the 
composer having been born among these 
hard-working people. The libretto is 
the Walloon dialect. 


oe ge ae te 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS as the source 
of a desire to hear the compositions ‘“‘in 
their natural form,’’ was the reason given 
on a great many ballots in a plebicite pro- 
gram conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty of 
England, in his series of Northern Prom- 
enade Conterts by the Halle Orchestra of 
Manchester. 


Pusic in the Seventies 
(Continued from page 854) 


New York: Addie Birdsell from New 
York; Anna Godwin, the grandaughter of 
William Cullen Bryant, and others. 

There were two pianos for practice, one 
in the dining room and the other in the 
farmer’s cottage a little distance away. 
The cottage piano was naturally preferred 
by most of the girls, for if one were prac- 
ticing in the dining room and happened 
to do something wrong she was quite apt 
to arouse a shout from Madam’s studio. 

One afternoon I was moved by an irre- 
sistible impulse to indulge myself at the 
piano in the dining room by playing over 
the Franz Slumber Song and then impro- 
vising a bit, when my moments of pleasure 
were suddenly interrupted by, “Who’s that 
brat at the piano down there?” At my 
prompt confession she called out, “I want 
you to take the girls and teach them how 
to do that.” 

“T had already been asked by some to 
help them in their practice of the exercises 
but it was obviously impracticable to com- 
ply with the Madam’s request. Frequently 
a number of the girls would resort to out- 
door practice down in the pasture and sit 
up ina tree to do their closed-mouth exer- 
cises. Madam’s three , high-bred Jersey 
cows seeming to think this was for their 
special entertainment showed their appre- 
ciation by closer and closer attendance, till 
it was finally necessary for the more cour- 
ageous girls to convince them they were not 
wanted. a ; 

The routine work in the studio with 
the Madam was, as mentioned before, 


The Self-Test Questions 


To Tur Ervupe: 

The Self-Test Questions you add at the end 
of articles are most advantageous as a means 
of proving to one’s self that one has got 
everything of real value out of the article. 

As to taking Tap Ervuper for self-study I 
think that one can get great help and en- 


made that the same prize - 


in, 


THE “MUSICAL NOBILITY” 
resented by Count John McCorm 
Sir Henry Lauder, when the n 
Queen of England recently gave a ¢ 
party at Buckingham Palace. 7 


—— eee 
COMPETITIONS 


The National Federation of Music 
offers the following prizes to Ar 
Composers: $1000 for a Symphony or 
phonic Poem; $500 for a Three-faim 
for Women’s Voices; and $500 for 
for Violin, Violoncello and Piano, — 
petition closes December Ist. Parti 
may be had from Miss Virginia An 
a ee Wii Island Avenue, Providence, 
sland. 


6 eee 
The Edward Garrett McCollin M 
Prize of one thousand dollars is ¢ 
for a composition for string quartet a 
chestra. The competition closes Dee 
31, 1930; and full particulars may 1} 
from Arthur L. Church, 1520 Spruce 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
>» 


°° 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS are 
favored on the programs of the New J 
Orchestra with Rene Pollain as cor 
The management is ready to consider 
for use in the 1930-1931 season; but 
forwarding these composers should e¢ 


nicate with the Secretary, New Jers 
chestra, 4 Central Avenue, Orange, 
Jersey. ! 


> 


THE ROME PRIZE in musical e6 
tion, known as the Walter Damrose 
lowship in the American Academy of 
is open for competition, which closes 
1st, 1931. The stipend amounts f 
thousand dollars, with residence and 
in the Academy. Particulars may b 
from Roscoe Guernsey, Secretary, 10 
Avenue, New York City, : 


of a_ severely disciplinary 
special feature of the met 
followed in eradicating vocal defe 
ing freedom, purity, and all that i 
sary to establish proper conditions fc 
expression, was the use of clo 
exercises. They were a part of 
heritance from Cavalieri de 
teacher in Milan of the famous Pa 
Novello and other celebrities, to 
Madam Rudersdorff said she owe 
she knew. To attempt to give an z 
description of them would be at { 
of being misunderstood. Many pup 
kept on them for three months, ~ 
very quiet exercises on the syllable 
most a lip exercise in thirds, — 
fifth added, and then the octa 
the voice constantly moving and 
By this process a scale was d 
even texture and a feeling that 
was “on tap.” The result w: 
speech, a voice so ready that it w 
to sing, and a full understanding 
means of expression. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 
MRS. SALTER’S ARTIC 


1. What made Boston a “Musi 
ca” in the seventies? : 
2. What was the secret of Gilw 
cesses? a 
c. What qualities brought Mm: 
dorff popularity as a singer? As 
er? 4 
4. What method of vocal 
largely used by Mme. Rudersdorf 


, 


couragement from those who 
through. the mill” and who t: 
of allowing others to profit by | 
ments. THr Ervpr is surely 
to self-study in music. % 
MELY iN 


“- ‘ 


HE ETUDE 


tter to have your youngsters use the 
gue in separating tones, as it is much 
Ore easy to teach them to play legato 
er on than to teach them staccato after 
ey have once been accustomed to using 
keys only for separating the tones. 
ass instruments with valves, such as 
rnets, baritones and altos, should move 
‘ir valve and tuning slides occasionally 
avoid sticking. The valves should be 
pressed while doing this to avoid the 
tuum produced within the tubing while 
Ting out the slides. This avoids the 
jeasant popping noise and does not en- 
ger the delicate operation of the valves. 
he care of the instrument is only sec- 
lary in importance to the care which 
pupil should give to himself. Correct 
Mture has, of course, been taught the 
d from the start. Places for breathing 
gnated and the manner of breathing 


Biciurc VII: Boys dressed as Indians, 
Mm brown cambric suits, red cambric 
ge, paper caps (eight points) colored 
® green and yellow, to represent feathers. 
Mils enjoy making these at their art pe- 
Any Indian music with decided beat. 
Indian enters with tom-tom, sits in cen- 
of stage, beats drum, four even beats 
Yach measure. Indian boys enter, bodies 
forward, knees and arms lifted high at 
i step. They go around once, around 
mn, placing hand up to ear as if listening, 
tnating hands, left on beat 7 and right 
Ydbeat 3. On third time around they 
fe their eyes with their hands as if try- 
Bto see at a distance, alternating hands 
fon J and right on 3. 
41 sit down in circle, bend forward on 1 
up on 3, down on J and up on 3. They 
* up on last note, give war whoop by 
Jong hands off and on over mouth four 
| while calling whoo. They run off 
i] 
‘ture VIII: Boys: long trousers, white 
with long sleeves, dark short sleeve- 
jackets, small black hats. 


untain March: 


We clhinb up the mountain, 
We climb up the mountain, 
We climb up the mountain 


Of Norway so grand, 
We feed our little birds, 


We feed our little birds, 
We feed our little birds, 


On each Christmas Eve. 


e IX: Knave Ruprecht dressed very 
like America’s Santa Claus, except 
vith his toys he carries a bunch of 
es. 


ure X: A group of the best voices 
French girls with green fluffy 
s. Boys dressed as American boys 


we XI: O Come All Ve Faithful. 

; start singing outside with backs 
auditorium, turning gradually 

as they sing to give the effect of 

x nearer before entering. 


re XII: Girls wearing red caps 


The Gift With 


DE: 

following incident occurred in my 
and I think the sentiment of 
and neighbor referred to so beau- 
I am sending it on to you. 

th of the father of a talented boy 
hee | piano lessons left the family 
ghten circumstances. A neighbor, 
the financial conditions and also the 
i deep interest in his boy’s music, 
the boy’s music teacher a check to 


jount of what she would have spent 


on flowers, 


ers, 
a more fitting expression of her sympathy. 


teaching 
such a beautiful way of showing sympathy 
I have taken the opportunity of sending you 
the thought, “Say it with music.” 


Organizing a High School Band 
(Continued from page 901) 


explained. 


goes all they have to do is take a big 
breath and blow it through the instrument; 
whereas it is just as possible to choke 
oneself with too much air as to suffocate 
from too little. It is just as important to 
know when to exhale (without blowing 
through the instrument) as to know the 
proper place to inhale; and the breath 
should never be drawn into the lungs 
through the instrument itself. 

Don't forget that you are working with 
youngsters. “All Work and No Play,” 
you have heard, “Will Make Jack.a Dull 
Boy.” But in working with instrumental 
music it will make him a veritable volcano 
of energy which must be expended, and if 
he is not allowed an intermission and given 


an opportunity to exhaust it elsewhere, it 


will evidence itself in your classes. 


Making Christmas Joyous in School 
(Continued from page 864) 


with hoods. 
scarfs, carrying lanterns. 

Picture XIII; Russian boys: heavy furry 
caps, leggins, heavy over-coats, scarfs, 
gloves. 

Picture XIV: Have an especially good 
group sing Silent Night antiphonally. Cho- 
rus sings Silent Night; echo sounds Holy 
Night; chorus sings All Is Calm; echo 
sounds All is bright, and so on in this man- 
ner. A good orchestra is very beautiful 
on this number. 

Silent Night can be played very sweetly 
on the harmonicas. 

Picture XV; Shepherds with their crooks, 
seated; angels appear; shepherds start to 
arise. All do not get entirely up. 


CURTAIN 


Any of the suggested pictures may be 
left out or others added without affecting 
the idea of the playlet. The theme gives a 
foundation for the selecting of music and 
movement suitable to the pupil who is going 
to perform. 

The children’s hour over the radio gives 
the best opportunity to bring in parts suit- 
able for small children. One can usually 
find in the upper grades or junior high 
school a boy who is such a radio fan that 
he makes a splendid radio announcer, giv- 
ing characteristic expressions that add a 
great deal to the realistic effect. 

Boys from the fourth or fifth grades are 
usually best for vested choir. Pupils in 
grades not lower than the sixth usually like 
to take the parts in the Philippine Christmas, 
The boys with their sashes and the girls 
with their scarfs make a very colorful pro- 
cession. 

When the above outline was used by sev- 
eral schools, it was interesting to observe 
the differences that appeared in the pro- 
ductions. One school would have a very 
beautiful boy soloist to use in some carol; 
another would have a good rhythm orches- 
tra; another an orchestra to perform. Some 
had especially good folk dancers. Each 


school used the talent which had been 


found or brought out in the pupils of that 
school. 


True Purpose 


Being in moderate circumstances 
herself, she could not send a check and flow- 
too, so chose to send the former as a 


I think that every true teacher carries on 
in similar cases without one thought of com- 
pensation, but as this is the first time in my 
experience that I have known of 


ERTRUDE GREBNHALGH WALKER, 


Almost all beginners have the 
erroneous idea that as far as breathing 


Boys with bright caps and 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
310 WEST 92nd STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season 
by this institution 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Arthur Friedheim, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, Richard Singer, Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg 


and other celebrated masters 


Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. 
Many Free Classes and Lectures, 
Thursday night. 
ment. 


A real home for music students. 
Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every 
Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments, Public School Music Depart- 
Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


Iilustrated Catalogue On Request 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


S p ec i a ] C ourses For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


Moderate tuition fees. 


Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone: Riverside 4899 309 W. 93rd STREET 


NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY Fall Term, Oct. 6th Telephone Circle 5329 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 6lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. Booklet 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not ‘‘Do-re-Mi.’’) 
Piano Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 
Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 


INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL AGENCY 


MRS. BABCOCK 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 
Address: 121 Madison Ave., 
New York 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


se THEATRE 
i Oldesta oI syste: 
Al IVIENE oP*rve L The Courtright, (eee erica 
and Subjects for a career, personal development, or System of Musical to specialize In this untimited 


Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 

CULTURAL Music, Vocal, Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing For catalog 3 Apply E. BLY. Registrar. 66 W. 85th St.. N. Y. 


IRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY secs 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Continuous Dr. 
139 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


é eld. Write for partienlars iu 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card ,116 Edna Ave. ,Bridgeport Conn. 


Pupils EXCEL in Execution, Style, 
Finish and Interpretation Literature 


“T am interested in ultra-modern music, but I am also interested in 
Beethoven and Bach. I cannot say that I am a specialist in the music of any 
composer. I think the ultra-moderns have more or less lost their way and 
do not know quite where they are going. Much of what they write seems 
to me to be music to be read rather than to be played, In that sense it isi 
absorbingly interesting.’—JoseE IruRBI, 
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Four-year Coursesin Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Coursesincluding supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus, Dir. Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 
HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 

Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and al] other 
from the Children's Department 
Distin- 


Instruments, 
to the highest grades—private lessons. 
guished Faculty. Modern Tultion fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, ete. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools. 


Write for Catalog 


No Htgh School Education required except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


61 hia be continued success in 
aining musicians 
Mlbrie including Church and 
Public School Music 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


VOICE 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


ATLANTA. 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 

ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 

FOUNDED 1885 
(A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conseroatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 


In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offeredin any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classesin Technic. 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
| Illustrated Year Book Free 


| GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 


John Quine -- Arthur Edward Johnstone -- 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Ey) PE ABODY CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
personally informed of your progress—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. Two complete 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Hand 
offer the exceptional privilege of orchestra and band 
routine and accompaniment, 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


[THACA (CONSERVAT' ORY 


te) 

Regents. at branches of music taught. M CG 
oN Famous Westminster Choir USI 

School. Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments. Degrees. Seven- 
teen buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gymnasium. Studio and Adminis- 
tration Building. Year Book sent on request, 


Fall Term Begins October 9th. 
No. 41 DeWitt Park ithaca, N. Y. 


John Finley Williamson, Mus.D., Dean 
Registered with N. Y. State Board of 


Pittsburgh usical [nstitute, Inc. 


Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS : 
Catalog will be sent on request 


Institutions] member National Association of Schools of Music 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 
POTTSVILLE, PA, 
Including 
Frederick Hahn 
COMPOSITION VIOLIN 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


South Carolina 


Four-year courses, B. Mus. Degree 
Public School Music Diploma 
Special Music Education Courses 
Piano, Voice, Violin, and Organ 
Teachers of National Reputation 


Artists Concerts and Annual 
Music Festival 


Address: REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUE 


Institutional member, Nationa! Association of 
Schools of Music 


Spartanburg 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 


Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 


THE ETUDE 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A (Critical Digest of Pusic 
(Continued from page 858) 


opera or church music. Liszt’s saying that 
“There is music which one goes to” is 
markedly true in the case of Bach. Some 
play Bach and become soulful; but the pub- 
lic does not seek to understand him be- 
cause they think in basically different ways 
about him. 


ITH ALL others the fugue is a 

dry, scholastic form, but not with 

Bach. He has expressed all 
kinds of conceivable moods in this form 
—if one stays only with the “Well 
Tempered Clavichord.” There one finds the 
fugues to be religious, heroic, melancholy, 
great, deep, humorous, pastoral, dramatic. 
Only in one way are they all alike; and 
that is that they are all beautiful. To these 
add the Preludes, whose allurement, variety, 
perfection and beauty are surprising. That 
the same man wrote, even with his great- 
ness, organ compositions, gavottes, bourrées, 
gigues (such enchanting pieces), sarabands 
of such a sensuous nature, and small piano 
pieces of such an impelling character is 
practically unbelievable. Therefore I speak 
only of his piano compositions. But taking 
into account his gigantic vocal compositions, 
one will conclude that a time will come 
when we shall speak of his works as we 
speak of Homer’s: “One man did not write 
them; that was done by several.” 

Handel’s greatness lay in grandeur, 
splendor, massive effects, and influence on 
the public, through simplicity of designs, 
through the use of the diatonic scale (di- 
rectly the opposite of Bach’s chromatics) 
through noble realism, and_ especially 
through generality. Aphoristically, I like 
to think of the two, Bach as a great cathe- 
dral, Handel, a king’s castle. In the cathe- 
dral we are awed; we speak softly; we feel 
the sublime—which is especially the tone 
one feels in listening to Bach’s works. In 
the castle we are audibly surprised at the 
beauty ; we experience a feeling of submis- 
sion through the grandeur, beauty and 
greatness—which is how we feel in 1 listen- 
ing to Handel’s works. 


tion described by the poem, or will you maintain 
a facial expression which would be suitable in 
singing Schubert’s Evl King or Schumann’s Two 
Grenadiers? This is a detail of vocal training 
the importance of which few teachers correctly 
estimate. 


Will O’ the Wisp, by Charles Gilbert 
Spross. 


This composer’s brilliant career was recently 
sketched in these columns. 

The will o’ the wisp is not a bird, nor an insect 
with wings, nor a far-off mysterious voice. It 
is a faint, phosphorescent light ofttimes seen over 
marsh lands in the night. How it came by its 
name, no one knows—though “wisp” probably 
has reference to the bits of haze which hang over 
the marshes after nightfall. 

In our opinion, this song, with its airy and 
rapid accompaniment, ranks very high among, 
vocal compositions written by Americans. You 
must be “quick on the trigger” with every con- 
sonant. This not only will make the text under- 
standable to your audience but also will help to 
place each tone correctly. 

If the high B-flat near the end seems too alti- 
tudinous, be content with G, a third below. 


Dance of the Bubbles, by M. L. Pres- 
ton. 

The principle qualities of bubbles are their 
transparency and. their lightnéss. While your 
playing of this tuneful number, featuring triplets, 
can scarcely reflect the first, it can by its airi- 
ness call to mind the second. The sectioning off 


“T dowt say that the new mechanical music is as fine as the old i 
ual performances, but in many instances it is not inferior. Frits Kre 
once insisted on recording one munber twenty-one times before he was sat 
fied. The result is that the public gets him at his very finest. 
to one of his concerts and catch him on an off-night.”. 
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In the Days of Giants 
NE MIGHT be misled and think 
there was nothing more to be writ 
after these two heroic men died. In 
in some ways, as in church music, or: 
and organ music, there is little. I see 
these the culmination point of the first eps 
of music which, according to my 
sification, started with Palestrina, — 
new ideas demand new expression in 7 
sic and there appear, after these two, 
lyric, romantic, dramatic, fantastic 2 
last, nationalistic, music, which surpas 
the former through its great spiritual ch: 
acteristics. So music makes more heady 
a new era comes; the orchestra repl 
the organ; the opera supplants the orat 
and the church cantata; the sonata ref 
the suite; the pianoforte succeeds the 
cin, clavicembalo, clavichord, and sé 
Even the opera has come in very 
alone through the public demands 
last half of the nineteenth century. 
theless, there is always more and more 
strumental music being developed; 
that has been practically alone in Germar 
because in France and Italy the 
devoted themselves to vocal music. 
»fore I, who perceive in instrumental t 
the ideal art, call music a German art. 
Before we mention Haydn and ] 
there is one who in an odd way starts 
new time and becomes worthy of his ¥ 
one who I may call the father of 
ond (instrumental) epoch of musi 
and who has accomplished so much in 
building up of this new field. Hi 
is Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, son of ; 
Sebastian Bach. It is immaterial wi 
we say that he worked at the oper 
symphony, the string quartet or the 
Everything is made through repea 
forts, but we can generally point 
who has given us the most beautiful, 
he is called the torch bearer. ; 


(To be continued in January 


of Mrs. Preston’s attractive piece is 
plain—which will aid you in your memor 
it. : 

Mrs. Preston lives in California. SI 
composed a considerable quantity of de 
piano music, as well as songs and otheay 


Valse ena by R. 0. Suter. 


more #00 88 themes than are to be fot 
waltz. Notice the shortness of the 
section one. 

The double stopping and harmonics 
middle section add much to the charm 
piece, without being so very difficult. 
Hahn, in his recent book on the violin, has 
very original ideas on the subject of 
stopping, which you will find valuable. 


Posthide, by James H. Roge . 


Here is another of the “Six Short 
organ, which Mr, Rogers has recently 
It is in triple time, and_partakes s 
the nature of a scherso. To the spiri 
theme in D minor the more placid 
in F major provides a real contrast. 
the pedaling is of the simplest. : 

The reer tempo near the clos 
postlude must be observed. Balance 1 
tion from the main tempo by a gener 
up for the last four measures. 

A good biographical sketch of the com 
pears in the American Supplement ©} 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. — 


They mi: 
pi W. Dy cE 
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Knowing Things 


Do you know much about your music, 

yond learning the exercises and pieces 
r teacher gives you? 

Do you know much: about chords and 
y your pieces are put together? 

Ho you know much about the composers 
BO w your pieces and when and where 


ou should know, at the very least, 
i rtant things. Then it would be 
o know whether your piece was 
itten for piano or arranged from some 
er form, whether it is written in one 
the regular classical forms. or whether 
descriptive of something. 
he more vou know ABOUT what you 
playing the better you will know HOW 
Play it, and, of coursé, that will help to 
ke you a very good musician, instead of 
t a mediocre one. 


The keyboard is a lovely thing 
With ivories, black and white, 
T love to feel it, smooth and clean, 
When I play it right. 


TPxty Orchestra 


By BertHa Harry Kaun 


used to hate to practice: 

But now I like it so! 

ometimes my fingers go quite fast 
And sometimes yery slow. 

Dlay that I’m conductor: 

My fingers are the men 

aying different instruments— 
An orchestra of ten! 


ave to watch the rhythm 
nd listen to the tones 
every single instrument, 
Jornets and big trombones, 

d know the piece quite well, 
ust what all “players” do, 
careful of expression marks 
ind watch the shading, too. 

~ 


you should please to try this 
d make of it a game, 
it really lots of fun, 
not the least bit tame. 

F goes very fast: 
ré good lessons, too. 


’ er says, “That's done so well, 
fell now start something new.” 


) 


ae 


Nahdi And Ghe Singing Birds 


NawobrI was an Indian boy and he knew 
the forest lore and he knew the birds and 
animals. He knew how to find the wood 
for arrows, how to tip them with the flint- 
stones, how to make the bow and how to 
draw it. 

He knew how to pound the corn grain, 
how to hide the nuts for winter, how to dig 
for roots and dry them, where to find the 
biggest berries, how to weave the reeds in 
baskets, how to weave the wool in blankets. 


But Nahdi did not like these things. 

He knew how to hunt for otter, how to 
hunt for beaver, how to cure the skins for 
winter, how to dry the meats for eating, 
how to fish where many fish come, how to 
dry them in the sunlight, how to make the 
oils he needed. 

But Nahdi did not like these things. 

He knew how to make the cures, too, 
how to make them of the beaks of buzzards 
and the skins of rattlers, how to dance the 
dances, knew the medicine dance, the hard 
one, knew the harvest dance, the long one, 
knew the rain dance, the graceful one, 
knew the songs and incantations. 

But Nahdi did not like these things. 

Nahdi liked to hear the bird songs, liked 
to hear them in the morning, liked to hear 
them in the evening. Ne’er would Nahdi 
hunt the birds or kill them with his arrows. 
But in the woods alone he’d go and hide 
among the brushes, listening to the birds. 
And Nahdi thought, “I wish that I could 


sing like to the birds: then my tribe would 
love me. And I could sing the bird songs 
to my tribe instead of making medicine 
dances. I will learn to sing the bird songs.” 

So every day went Nahdi to the forest. 
Every day he listened: many months he did 
this, sat and listened, sat and listened. At 
nightfall he'd go back into his wigwam, 
and hear his father ask, “Was the hunting 
good today, Nahdi?” and he would answer, 
“There was hunting in the forest?’ And 
hear his mother ask, “Was the fishing good 
today, Nahdi?” and he would answer, 
“There were fishes in the stream.” But he 
never told them how he sat and listened, 
sat and listened. 

One day in the spring, when all the 
older birds were teaching all the little 
birds to sing, Nahdi said, “Oh singing birds, 
I'm a little bird too. Teach me to sing.” 
So he tried to sing the bird songs, and 
every day he came and sat and sang, sat 
and sang. Many months he did this, until 
one day the birds were silent, listening to 
him. “Now,” said- Nahdi, “I can sing the 
bird songs. They listen to my singing.” 

So Nahdi went to see the people of his 
tribe, went to the dancers: but he did not 
dance the dances, did not give the cures or 
sing the incantations. Instead he sang the 
bird songs. And all the cures were made 
and all the people danced the dance of fes- 
tivals, danced the dance of happiness. And 
Nahdi was great among his people and 
much beloved. And others learned of him 
the bird songs. 

Then Nahdi grew to be quite old but still 
he had the voice of birds because he prac- 
ticed every day. “Oh, it was hard.” said 
Nahdi, “hard and slow, every day for many 
months to listen, every day for many 
months to learn, every day for many 
months to practice. But I am glad. It 
made me strong: it made me patient; it 
gave me beauty; it gave me MUSIC.” 


Wrong Notes 


By Marion BENson MattTHEWs 


It was no wonder Carl dreamed of mu- 
sic that night. For one thing, he had put 
off his practicing until just before bedtime. 
Then, when he did get at it, everything 
seemed to go wrong. His fingers just 
would strike the wrong notes, and turn 
quarter-netes into eighth or whole notes 
into halves. 

“Ho, hum!” yawned Carl, as he dragged 
himself up the stairs to bed. “Not much 
luck with my practicing tonight.” He real- 
ly didn’t believe that any of the mistakes 
were his own fault! 


His head had hardly touched the pillow, 
it seemed, when he heard the queerest noises. 
“It sounds like my little puppy crying and 
moaning,” thought Carl. 

“Oh, it’s careless students like you that 
make us moan,” said a sad voice. Carl 
looked earnestly in the direction from which 
the voice had come, and beheld a tiny 
brownie pulling along a sack almost as 
large as himself. Behind him came others, 
all with gloomy expressions and each was 
dragging a sack. Carl was most curious 
to know what was in the sacks, but he 


(Continued on next page) 
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??? Asx ANOTHER ??? 
1. How many half-steps in a perfect 
fifth, minus a minor third plus an aug- 
mented fourth? 
2. How many halfi-steps from F sharp 
to G flat? 
3. What composer was born in 1770 and 
died in 1827? 
. Who wrote “Rigoletto?” 
- What form of composition is it? 
- Which composer is this? 


de 


nN un 


7. What are the letter-names of an aug- 
mented fifth triad on E? 

8. What minor scale has five flats in its 
signature? 

9. What are the letter-names of the tones 
oi this scale? 

10. What form of 
“Messiah” ? 


Christmas Bells 


The Christmas bells are ringing, 
Are ringing loud and clear, 

The Christmas spirit’s bringing 
To all on earth Good Cheer. 


is the 


composition 


To all on earth it’s bringing 
Its messages of love, 

And other gifts it’s bringing 
From Heaven, high above. 


The gift of joy in living, 
The gift of doing well, 
The gift of making music. 
Ring on, O Christmas Bell! 
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Little Biographies for @lub Teetings 


No. 36 — Podern 


If you sat down with a pencil and paper 
and a watch, how many composers’ names 
do you think you could write down in five 
minutes or ten minutes? That would make 
a good contest for a club meeting. 

This is the thirty-sixth “Little Biography” 
study, and, up to No. 30 they were “solo” 
that is, only one composer 
was studied each month. After that sev- 
eral names grouped together, for 
one reason, because they did not seem to 
be quite as important as the “solos,” and, 
for another reason, because a number of 
these composers being still alive; their 
works have not been 
place in the musical world as yet. 

This. month the list includes 
German composers (last month, you re- 
member, they were Bohemian), and, as 
it was in the case of the other modern com- 
posers, it is sometimes difficult to become 
familiar with their compositions, because 
many of them are too difficult for you to 
play, and records are not always obtainable. 

Mahler (1860-1911) is a familiar name 
to those who go to orchestra concerts. He 
was quite a genius but also was con- 
sidered a strange musician. So he had 
many friends as well as many enemies. 
He lived in New York for a time and con- 
ducted orchestras in America. He wrote 
many symphonies and other large works. 


biographies ; 


were 


modern 


Gustav MAHLER 
1860—1911 


Bruckner (1824-1896) was at one time 
considered a rival of Brahms, which only 
proves that during a composer’s life time 
it is impossible to tell what place he will 
eventually hold. 

Bruch (1838-1920) wrote a great deal, 
and those of you who study violin will no 
doubt learn his violin-concerto some day. 

Reger (1873-1916) is the composer of 


assigned a definite_ 


German (omposers 


some beautiful songs as well as composi- 
tions for orchestra. 

Korngold (1897—) startled the world a 
few years ago by writing “modern” com- 
positions for the orchestra when only a 
small boy. His opera, “The Dead City,” 


has already been given in America. 


Er1cH KORNGOLD 
1897— 


Hindemith (1895—) One of the most im- 
portant of the younger German composers, 
also very modern and fond of discords. He 
has written a great deal, and much of his 
music has been heard in America. He is 
also a viola player. Playing C and C-sharp 
together is good preparation for hearing his 
music. 

Schénberg (1874—) is at present one 
of the storm-centers of modern music. If 
you have never heard any of his music you 
will have a surprise, for it is very strange 
in harmony and atmosphere, and he does 
not consider “tunes” necessary. As a prep- 
aration for hearing his music, you might 
play up an octave, one hand starting on C 
and the other hand on .C-sharp! But then, 
Wagner's music was considered extremely 
modern once-upon-a-time, and so was 
Schumann’s and so were other composers 
further back. 


QUESTIONS ON LITTLE 
BIOGRAPHIES 
1. Mention several modern German com- 
posers. 
2. Who is one of two most talked-about 
modern German composers ? 
3. What are some of the characteris- 


tics of modern music? 
4. Who wrote a famous violin concerto? 
5. Who wrote modern music when a mere 
boy ? 


Dear Junior ETUDE: 

I have a natural love for music and am 
going to make it my profession. This sum- 
mer I took a course through a scholarship 
which consisted of first and second place, 
and I was fortunate enough to win second 
place. I have given three of my own re- 
citals and am going to give another soon. 

From your friend, 
Selma Mednikoff (Age 13), Missouri. 


Dear Junior Erune: 

I have taken piano lessons for several 
years and practice two hours a day. I 
find the most difficult thing to do is to 
practice technic. However, in the June 
Erupe I found a practice schedule which 
is very fine, and I try to follow it. It is 
my ambition to be a public school music 
supervisor. Although I am not really 
talented ‘in music, I like it very much and 


don't know what I would do without my 
piano and opportunities to hear good. music. 


I am also going to study organ, for to be 


an organist is another one of my ambitions. 
From your friend, 
Dorothy Ames (Age 15), Indiana. 


Dear JuNIon Etupe: 

I play piano, violin, and trombone. I was 
pianist for the high school girls’ glee club, 
mixed chorus and junior church the past 
year. I am head violinist in our school and 
Sunday school orchestra. I play trombone 
in the school and town band. When I was 
in the seventh grade, I had the leading part 
in our Junior High Operetta. I want to 
specialize in music when I go to college. I 
receive good grades in school. 

From your friend, 
Eleanor Benson (Age 15), 
Iowa. 


Wrong Notes 


(Continued) 


hardly dared ask. The first brownie seemed 
to read his thoughts, for he said, “Can you 
guess what we have in these sacks ?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Carl. 

“They are full of wrong notes,” said the 
brownie sternly, raising his yoice with the 
last two words. 


“Wrong notes!” faltered Carl. “But 
what—” 
“Look here!” interrupted the elf. “You 


must know that when you children play 
wrong notes, we have to gather them up, 
stuff them into these sacks, and haul them 
away to the Musicland Rubbish Heap. 
Goodness knows, you've given us a great 
deal of work lately!” 

“Very true, Tempo,’ nodded another 
brownie. “And as for his practicing to- 
night—well! I suppose it will take us until 
morning to carry away all the ruined notes.” 

“T. don’t think—” began Carl. 

“That's just the trouble,” snapped Tempo. 


“But you ought to think! If you don’t be- 
gin pretty soon, you won't be able to play a 
And what shall we 


single note correctly. 


sik 


‘ ’ 


do then? We really have more 
notes than we can handle now. That’ 
we decided to have this little talk ° 
you and see if you wouldn’t help us 
We all know you're a chap who is fair a 
square.” a 

“Why, sure!” exclaimed Carl, ple: se 
to be called fair and square. “I'll do- 
best.” a 

“We all hope. so,” rejoined Ten 
“Well, then, let me give you a little | 
vice. Don’t put off your practicing m 
you are all tired with doing everything ¢ 
Practice early! That will help tow: 
playing the right notes. Another thing— 
your time. Anything that’s worth doi 
at all is worth doing well. That’s 3 
motto in your sports. So why not ap 
it to your music?” a 

“That’s fair enough,” agreed Carl. 
try it!” 

“Thank you, Carl,” chorused the bro 
ies, and away they all trooped with #l 
sacks. But the moaning and crying 
diminished, Carl was glad to observe. — 


Joining Junior Clubs 

Many, many letters come to THE JUNIOR 
Erupe asking how to join the Junior Etude 
Club, and many, many times has the an- 
swer been printed in THE JuNtior ErupE— 
There is no Junior Etude Club to join. 
Any juniors who belong to any music 
clubs may write to the Club Corner and 
tell about their clubs, or may write to 
ask for advice or suggestions for their 
clubs, but THe Junior Erupr has no con- 
nection whatever with these clubs. Please 
remember that and tell your friends. 

And also, please remember, that any 
one under fifteen years of age may enter 
the contest, whether he or she belongs to 
a music club or not; and that any one of 
any age may write to the Letter Box. So 
you see there are NO complications of 
any kind. 


Dear JuNIoR Etupe: 

We are all very interested in music, 
and have organized The St. Cecilia Music 
Club. The club is composed of 25 mem- 
bers. 

The purpose of organizing our club is 
the idea of associating entertainments with 
studies. Practical experience has shown 
that music study and musical pleasure can- 
not be combined in any more profitable man- 
ner than through the organization of a club, 

We hold meetings once a month. At our 
meetings we take up the study of musical 
history, theory, life of composers, and mu- 
sical forms. 


The club leader searches librar 
good anecdotes of composers discuss 
get all kinds of little bits of musical 
mation to tell the young folks at 
meetings. 

We also have games—games of mis 
letters and of pictures, also musical spe 
matches and ear training. x 

A musical program is conne ed 
each club meeting. : 

For further information we read 
Junior Erune. , 

From your friend, 
Antonia Goss, Pr 


Deve JUNIOR ErubeE: 

My music teacher has formed 2 
Music Club which we call the “Path 
of Music.” The aim of this club is to 
more about music, the internation 
guage. This June we gave our 
musical. In it we had a music play ¢ 
“The Land of No Music,” then a 
tion of great composers and finally 
around the world, in which the m 
dressed in foreign costumes ane 
selections representing the differe 


tries. 
; 


a From your friend, 
Minnie Antonews 
Ne ' 
N. B.—Junior Clubs looking | 
ways of entertaining their members 
interested in the above letter from 
and especially in the conventio 
composers and the trip around 


Answers to Ask Another 


Ten. 

None. 
Beethoven. 
Verdi. 

It is an opera. 

. Vincent D’Indy, 


AukoeNe 


7. E, G-sharp, B-sharp. 

8. B flat minor. 

9. B-flat, C, D-flat, E-fat, F 
natural, B-flat. 

10. The “Messiah” 


is an ora 
Handel. ; 


“ 
, 


j 
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Juntor Erupe will award three 
| prizes each month for the best and 
original stories or essays and an- 
‘to puzzles. 
ect for story or essay this month— 
> Music.” Must contain not over 

ndred and fifty words. Any boy 
1 under fifteen years of age may 
fe whether a subscriber or not. 

contributions must bear name, age 
dress of sender written plainly, and 
be received at the Junior Erupe 


Pyusical Galent 


(PRIzE WINNER) 
t for music is a gift of God, which 
one to understand, love and make 
nore easily than if one were born 
this gift. Many people have the 
Mat brilliancy of performance is 
By careful study and practice. It 
But a mysterious “something” 
born within one gives the master 


Mt is wasted if not perfected by 
There must always be plodding, 
nt alone will enable one to play or 
piece with understanding and in- 
N. Thus if one is playing at a 
one is able to interpret the music 
@a way as to make the listeners feel 
ad, in accord with the piece. But 
10 talent playing the same piece, not 
ble to draw such inspiration from 
ic, can not evoke the audience’s 


Violet Mellor (Age 11), 
British Colombia. 


— Dusical Galent 


(PRIzE WINNER) 

are blessed with a true sense of 
and insight into the zsthetical side 
“@but few surpass the parlor-enter- 
»@ stage of the game. God gave 
ore song in its heart than we 
'@so the road to success is an un- 
mpy one in this mad, unzestheti- 
peding world. The more talent 
her the pavement. Even then the 
edged with briary study—seventy 
study and thirty per cent talent we 

ho road to success. Especially is 
music. Business has no time for 
“¥ecstasies—another reason more ef- 


aa ld be expended. And never, never 


alent. As the contractor, Talent, 
road, so should we follow it. 
\@have musical talent all our force 


se nlllee capability should be extended 


strong, sensitive fingers and 
ng tenaciously to the briary road 
ter how rough! 
Adelina Puccini (Age 14), 
New Mexico. 


Musical Galent 
(Prize WINNER) 


‘talent means having an unusual 
ability to master some form of 
r so much instruction. Of course 
ction is a most important part, 
ut that the greatest talent would 
_ Some people have the mistaken 
“@f one has musical talent less time 
thas to be put in. Naturally if 
alent ideas can be grasped and 
can be made more rapidly, but 
‘time and work must be done. 
‘musical talent ought to be 
kful and use their gift to 


ine Green (Age 14), 
South Dakota. 
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Juntor Erupge Contest 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of December. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for March. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


Puzzle 
By STELLA HaDDEN 


Each spoke is a five letter word. 


to 2, an attribute of beautiful music. 

to 3, the music of tuned bells. 

to 4, a Christmas song. 

to 5, a term meaning very slowly. 

to 6, a combination of harmonious tones. 
to 7, a group of short dance forms, form- 
ing one composition. 

1 to 8, a stringed instrument. 

1 to 9, to sing in a soft tone. 

2 to 9, a small reed organ. 


po ae eae ear 


ANSWER FOR SEPTEMBER PUZZLE 
Zither 
Organ 
Spinet 
Harp 
Cello 
Drum 
Lyre 
Banjo 
Tuba 
Cornet 


Prize winners for September puzzle: 


Genevieve Maddy (Age 14), Michigan. 
Edmund Morton (Age 13), Washington. 
Martha Jane Wade (Age 13), Arkansas. 


HonorABLE MENTION FOR SEP- 
TEMBER PUZZLES 


Amy Hamburger, Marcella J. Moyer, Louise 
Kanyuck, Anita LeBoeuf, Mildred Moorman, 
Marian Chase, Carolyn Moseley, Dotty 
Thomas, Blizabeth Brown, Mabel Troendle, 
Carol Roe, Alice H. Germant, Mildred L. 
King, Marion . Zueheke, Imogine Russell, 
Helen Pancerz, Hattie Hoffman. Cecelia Luisa 
Negion, Virginia Myers, Edward Felbal, Law- 
rence Phillips, Doris Frank, Louise M. Smith, 
Katherine Young, Marie Culich, Laura_Jo 
Phillips, Arleen Amttson, Jane Manring, Eve- 
lyn Hast, Francesca E. Venuti, Bsther Stra- 
ley, Clementine Gregory, Robert C. Blunt, 
Ruth Frommert, LaVona Muszynska, Mary 
Croft, Vincent Gracious, Josephine McDon- 
ald, Tillie Liebovitz, Aldona Bagdonas, Helen 
Louise Redfield, Lina Stoddard, Mary Belle 
Montgomery, Martin Lanzmar, Anita Leonard, 
Olga Pawluk, Hugh M. Creaser, Herbert 
Ritzman, Hmilio D’Alberti, Anna White, Opal 
Arms, Rhoda Seligson, Mabel Palange. 


HonorABLE MENTION FOR SEP’ 
TEMBER ESSAYS 


Marlys Johnson, Mabel Troendle, Elinor 
Raber, Emma Stral, Marcella J. Moyer, Betty 
Jane Sturgis, Blizabeth Smiley, Martha Stra- 
ley, Robert Blunt, Enid Waggett, Alice 
Mullins, Arline Pritchard, Evelyn McClure, 
Dorothy Young, Jean Parsons, Olga Pawluk, 
“hg Shervin, Margaret Melvin, Doris Garn- 

art. 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON RUSIC 
IN THE JUNIOR €TUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Christmas Hymn and Bells, by Richard J. 
Pitcher. 


We hope that all of you are 
familiar with the beautiful 
Christmas hymn, “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful,” which Mr. 
Pitcher has introduced into 


this hymn was a favorite with 
President Roosevelt. 

As you will see at a glance, 
the bell notes alternate with 
bits of the hymn in a very 
clever way. During the 
former, the damper pedal—miscalled the ‘“‘loud”’ 
pedal—should be held down, since bells con- 
tinue té sound for many seconds after they are 
struck. However sharply you look, you will 
find no notes or chords marked to be played in 
a staccato, or short, manner; consequently every- 
thing should be very smooth and connected. 

Mr. Pitcher lives in England, from whose 
cathedral towers the chimes ring through the 
listening air in an unforgettable way. 


My First Dancing Lesson, by Wallace A. 


Johnson. 

Here is a surprisingly easy 
waltz, with long and graceful 
“phrases” which you will en- 
joy. In measure seyenteen 
the melody is transferred 
from the left to the right 
hand, then back again in 
measure twenty-five. 

The waltz is an old Ger- 
man dance. The most fa- 
mous compositions of this 
type came from the pen of = 
Johann Strauss, known as “The Waltz King.” 


The Sandman, by Blanche Dingley-Mathews. 


With every nightfall the 
sandman comes stealing in 
upon us. Reaching into his 
never-emptying sack, the while 
we are unaware, he gets a 
handful of sand, throws it in- 
to our eyes and then skips 
off again to some other tired 
little boy or girl just set sail 
in “blanket bay.” 

Mrs. Mathews’s first theme 
expresses the jovial nature of 
Notice the fine “‘cross hand”’ prac- 
The middle section 


the sandman. 
tice that this section affords. 
is but eight measures in length, yet of excellent 
contrast. 

The best fingerings are indicated throughout, 
and you will be extremely unwise if you disre- 
gard them. 


this piece. It is said that © 


The Cuckoo Clock, by Ella Ketterer. 


Miss Ketterer lives in Cam- 
den, New Jersey. She is a 
teacher of very high standing, 
whose easy piano pieces find 
a wide and appreciative au- 
dience. 

The quarter-note D, fol- 
lowed by the dotted half-note 
B, reproduces: quite faithfully 
the call of the tiny bird which, 
as the hours come ’round, flies 
to his place to say what o’- 
clock it is. Like the waltz, cuckoo cledks come 
from Germany. 

Play with very steady rhythm and never louder 
than mezzo-forte. . 


The Coming of Santa Claus, by Frank L. Ever. 


In the child’s world the 
very brightest of the red- 
letter days is Christmas, when 
benevolent old Santa jumps 
into his sleigh and is off to 
visit the young folks every- 
where, bestowing the longed 
for gifts of which his supply 
seems endless. All the jollity 
and kindness of the annual 
visitor are reflected in Mr. 
Eyer’s piece. Notice the 
“scoring”? for rhythmic or- 
chestra: the sleighbells and the whiplash make 
the event thrillingly real to us, and we seem to 
become, for the moment, eye witnesses as Dunder 
and Blitzen and the other noble beasts bear Santa 
onward on his rounds. 

Play this composition with great spirit. The 
middle section is not as loud as the rest of the 
piece, 


Little Lead Soldiers, by I. Philipp. 


It is a genuine honor to 
have represented in our Jun- 
ior Etude the famous pianist, 
teacher and composer, Isidor 
Philipp. M. Philipp was born 
in Hungary, but for many 
years France has been his 
home and has accorded him 
the rights of citizenship. This 
composition is one of a de- 
lightful set of easy pieces 

= “which have just come from 
his pen. It charms us by its spirit and by its 
mock seriousness. 

Hear the trumpet calls which occur in the 
middle of the number! The French word for 
this instrument—as you will discover from the 
copy—is trompette. 

Study carefully the key scheme. 
complex. 


It is a trifle 


Pusical Jargon of the Radio Clarified 


(Continued from Page 858) 


the tenor voices; but at the time of the 
Reformation this was transferred to the des- 
cant or soprano part, for the encourage- 
ment of congregational singing. 

In the Lutheran service the chorale is 
characterized by a plain, vigorous melody, 
which is sung in unison by the congregation 
while strong and stately harmony is fur- 
nished on the organ, the skillful organist 
being able to vary this harmonic accom- 
paniment by many contrapuntal devices. 
This latter custom was common in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries but 
is now seldom heard since improvisation 
has become almost a lost art. It is a craft 
in which Johann Sebastian Bach was su- 
preme. He left many masterly chorales for 
the organ, which are contrapuntal transcrip- 
tions of these ecclesiastical melodies. In 
the famous César Franck “Chorales for 
Organ” the master created his own themes. 


These compositions of both composers are 
often heard over the radio. 
x ki) 


Chorus: A musical term used rather 
diversely. 

(1) A group of singers. 

(2) Those singing as a body, as dis- 
tinguished from the soloists and instru- 
mentalists. 

(3) A composition, or a part of one, to 
be performed by a considerable group of 
singers. 

(4) A composition for two choirs sing- 
ing either together or alternately; known 
as a double chorus. 

(5) A refrain, as of a song or ballad. 

(6) A composition for the organ, fol- 
lowing to a considerable extent the outlines 
and characteristics of a chorus for voices. 

(7) The “mixture” and other such com- 
pound ranks of pipes in an organ. 


(To be Continued in the January Etude) 


Simple Pusical Expedients 


To Tur ETUDE: 

I use my watch in teaching the cycle of 
Seales, going to the right for sharps and to 
the left for flats. They could just as well be 
taken in the reverse order. This system is 
available only for the first twelve major keys 
and twelve minor keys, up to six sharps and 
flats. 4 

I also explain the staff as a street. The 
notes are houses and the rests and empty 


measures are vacant lots, or parts of lots. 
But this should not often be necessary. A 
boy or girl of eight years and ordinary intel- 
ligence should be able to learn the staff and 
its use in musical terms, or from simply 
being shown or told the characters and their 
names and uses. Is it not just as easy to 
remember three black keys on the piano as 
to think of three black boys and then have 
to associate these with the keyboard? 
T. SHANKIE. 
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ance of the Fauns. 
Schuler. ee at Sunset....... 
Steele. In an Old Fashioned Garden. . aaa 
Strauss. The Bat....s0ss55- 
Strickland. Night Song.............%. 
Thomé. Une Fete a Madrid.... ; 
Thompson. Scherzino a 
Tschaikowsky. 
Tyler. The Speed Boat.. 
Valdemar, 
Van Rees. 


Rogers. 


Rolie. 


Root. 
Rutini. 


tee 


There is a Lady "Sweet 
Ui wie «8a anes ue 
Wagner. Schonkirch.....s+eee+s-= seam 
Waite. Daffodils sje aiceiers oe 
Ward. Now I’ll Play my A, B, C. 
Ware. The White Moth.... 
Williams. <~ Memories of the Ball. 
Tambourine Dance... . 
Wing. The Movies (rec.)....--.- 3 
Worthington. Chimes of St. Cecilia.. 
Bird Callatac sctuae 
Wright. ; Plantation Dance.......+ 
Swing me High.....+++.+00 
Zilcher. Fairy Spirtt....,.++.:s~ see 


FOUR HANDS 


tee 


ae Dance Intermezz0........ 
eer. \ Joyous Home Coming. 
Bixby. Quips and Quirks....... 
Brahms. Jungarian Dance....... 
Clark. To the Fronte. co. aeseue 


Cramm. Grandmother’s Polka.....- 
Horvith. Hungarian National Dance.. 
Mero. Operatic Medley March........ 
Morrison. Time of Peace......+..+++ 
Rolfe. The Moon Rocket.... 


g ee Royal Welch Fusiliers. . 
ousa. — \ Stars and Stripes Forever 
Vodorinski. Prelude in C-sharp mi 


ORGAN 4 


Friml. -Moon Dawmec. «os 0ess meen 
Gillette. Swing Songo..scecuemee 

ae At EBventide........... 
Harris. \ Minuet in D.........+- 
Hosmer. Cantilene in B flat 


Kern, Berceuse- 2 save sneer 
Kohlmann. Festival Postlude in C0 
Preston. Dance of the Bubbles. . 
R Joyous March... 
ogers. \ Postlude ....- 
Stebbins. Noontide Rest.... 
Stoughton. In Deepening Shadows. 
Owen. Souvenir of Antwerp...... 
VOCAL 
Blest Redeemer........ 
Innisfail 3. cana 
The World’s Prayer. 
Love’s Garden......+. 
“Good Morning—Go 
I ek not Pass Again 


Bilbro. 


Cadman. 
Davis. 


Effinger. 
Forman. God so Y oeaa ‘the World 
‘Galbraith. Father of Life....... 


Huerter. There’s that about a Rose 
Inskipp. When Twilight is Near. 
Kramer. The Call of Love...... 


T Love inant 
Mana-Zucca. | pe Top O° the Mo 
ae Morn. sae 

Risher. \ 71 Sing you a Song. 
Roberts. Consecration (Sacred 


Rohrer. Home from School.... 

Rue. And J Have You.. PS 
Bird-Note is Call 

Spross. {Win ? the Wisp...... 


Steinel. My Heart is a Haven.... 
Stults. Dream Girl.........5. 
Vanderpool. Dear to the Heart of 
Wansborough. Smiles 

Weddle. Hush-a-Bye........++ 
Wells. The Owl. .ugauaeeeee 
Wing... The Gats:nneeaneeee 


VIOLIN AND P 


Asleep in the Forest....+. 
Danse Caprice...+..++++ . 


wae 


Dallam, 
Drdla. 


Dupré. Mon Reve. :cevessveuk 
Flagler. Chapel Bell......... ; 
Franklin. Daffodils’? Waltz........ 

Cradle Song. 6 one whe 
Harris, 


Cradle Song.... 
Hungarian Sketch: 

Community Grand M 
Here Comes the King.. 
The Fairy’s Dream.... 
a8 fa Wier cen 
sher, @ (a) F, 
Suter. { Toy Valley. sacs a 
Valse ae 
Tyler. The Magie Gard 
Williams. 


Horvath. 


Kern, 


McCollin. 
Peery. 


The Co 
Down the 


The Young 


Fyer. 
Grey. 
Merz. 
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PIANO SOLOS 


We Suggest + ns Cat. No. Gr. Pry 
M oe § Ch e THE SEASONS as PITCHER, RICHARD 
agazines or ristmas FOUR BALLET SCENES 25103 Sei as Hymn and = 
For the Pianoforte SAAR, LOUIS VictOR 
and offer these By EDOUARD HESSELBERG Bae Romancette tine. 2-4 kta -30 
A Special Prices : 25043 Spring Messengers....... $0.70 THROUGH AN INDIAN 
) 5S x e r 25044 Summer Magic.......... e/a GATEWAY 
IVE your friends a Christmas morning thrill and a 25045 Autumn Wings 50 SUITE OF EAST INDIAN IM 
: full 1 r anc ee ae BSee eee eee 3 ¥ - 
2 ull year of pleasure—give them a subscription 25046 Winter Echoes........... 40 PRESSIONS 
to their favorite magazine! Save time, bother and ee “+ For the Pianoforte 
# money by taking advantage of the special combina- on °*KOHLMANN, PAE Ps By LILY STRICKLAND 
] tion offers below. Subscriptions are for one year 25087 Creation (Descriptive Grade 4 
i and each magazine may be sent to a different address. ; Rantasy) ip iscmciven iatelys i $1.00 25126 The Young Hindu Widow.$0.. 35 
i; a 7 95127 or 
| On Christmas morning, each subscription will be ez MANA SUCGA 23128 Hindu Beagar. ee em 30 
announced by a special card bearing your name and 30077 Blossom Waltz.......... 3 50 25129 To the Burning-Ghat.... 30 
¥ good wishes. Can you think of any gift that is so Bay hg Hp ay Moon... 2 30 gee’ Festival cetevencgerase eee -40 
5 ° : ° 2 Slumber Song... 30 
| easy to give, so sure to please and so inexpensive? i OVERHOLT, CHARLES E. WAITE, GRACE E. M., 
| 25085 The Humming Bird... 40 25084 Daffodils Waltz.. : 40 
| PIANO DUET VIOLIN AND PIANO 
] Don’t Delay! Order Now! BUGBEE, L. A. NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
; 24994 Johnny-Jump-Up and thes te z R A 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine... §2.0 #8) $335 THE ETUDE Music Magazine. §2. +88) me Quaker Lady.........2 40 30095 A eee ee a EO 
os COA EES ir arena siviciiciaisione cis 2.35) loro DRANO®_BOTTD LIAR hee lol ce ee ee ee ‘ 
Regular price.............$3.007 Save 65c Regular price... Fin ee egatOO oe 65c TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS \ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. » $2. 00 THE ETUDE M M GRIEG, E. uf RGAN \ 
WOMAN’S HOME [COME Both BETTER "HOMES AND GARG oo Both 30057 Norwegian Dance, Op. 35, PIPE ORGAN | eee 
1ON.. .-.. 100+ $2.75 DENS. sees 60% $2.25 No. 2, (Arr. Philip CALE LESLIE “a 
R 1 i Ae 3.00) Save 25¢ Ss 35 NWierthinen) itn eie ace ate 1.25 25007 Cathedra WIMES Me titers fi \ 
ects eee Pe ee SCHARWENKA, XAVIER KERN, CARL WILHELM 
| WOMAN’S WORLD. 5 BR EHEINGE Re aezime: 1200), c moet 30058 A Polish Dance, Op. 3. 25075)  Berceises: wtaam= eee 235 
$2. 2 ateveuniy-tererersteattle rain 1.00 $2 35 No. | (Arr. Philip E E 
Regular pri $2.50) Save 25 ain s Wrerthner 25 KOHLMANN, CLARENC 
! beh Le Jubb Pi et Ae CP ose BNGIESC Regular price.............$3.00) Save 65c ELPNMEh) soromaisetn lis 1.25 25022 i, eee .40 
|THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both SEEBOECK, WC. E 25022 Londonderry Air... 
| OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS... ... 1.00 $2.35 PISA ANG CO Cert ay | BINT 30049 Minuet a l’Antico (Arr. SEARS, S. WESLEY 
eID | AMERICAN HOME............ : 2 50 Louis Victor Saar) 1.50 25047)  Restalmbieces: ct Sete» sels -50 “y 
Regular price. i ns Save 65c Readlanipel = $ ° ae uls ctor, Saaty)nnn.. ck 
La JAA art rer nee . ave c 
[Petinearom =m TRY os | Reena 87 $8°G0 VOCAL SOLOS 
Regular price........ . $3.00 Save 25c¢ Bia He ase SR Fars o lar Sacred 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine..§2.00, Both BO al Dale Beene BR AES Score BILBRO, MATHILDE 
'CHRISTIAN HERALD. : 2.00 THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both HAHN, CARL Z ’ = 
Sarg Hod $2.85 | AMERICAN GIR 150. $3.15 AGOSONE Te Green' Cathedtak (ae 25104 Blest Redeemer (d—F)... .60 Mg 
Regular price....... _ $4.00 00) Save $1.15 ¢ rr . opt. b) ae 60 BUCK, DUDLEY 
THE ETUDE thesip Magazine... $2.00 Both Beg Glan iptlcennere pcs pS. 5O/ESANGRGU RE AN ZUCCA by pee i 30098 My Redeemer and My 
JAMERICAN BOY. ear O0) THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both - * : Lord (d—g)....-.-++++- 75 
$3. 00 JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE... 2.50 3 25 30054 Nichavo! (Nothing Mat- HAWLEY, C. B. = 
Regular price......... $4.00 00 ) Save $1.00 —— $ 5 ters) (d-E)............ -60 30101 Come Holy Spirit (c— é 
THE See Music Maga: ne. ae 00 Both Regular price... $4.60) Save $1.25 RUE, DOROTHY WILSON maa E flat) a ERCP OOO 9 Oe 50 
POU RIHOWE DS clodcod ccccee ce $3. 20 sr RO IEE eric 2 cat $3.25 25096 And I Have You (b flat— MANA-ZUCCA F) 5 
R I indi a Ss 80 . {Dae Y lotus ein, oR cre G BO 39021 Rachem (Mercy) (a—l' ) -6 
tne =a SE Mos Magazine-$2. “0 = < Regular price.............$4.50) Save $1.25 SPROSS C. G. ; 30022 Rachem (Mercy) (g sharp mA 
J/COLLIER’S NATL. WEEKLY... 2.00 5 THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both 30090 A Bird-note Is Calling Ey testes ete eee : 
$3. 0 BOYS) CUBE vanities ener 2.00 $3 50 Gea) yee Sore ete -60 or NEVIN, aan HEE 
Sea rice : a SicPuveeae Save 50c pide ate Pe re Bic a 30055 ‘Tis J une, My Dear (E i 30085 O Be Divine! (d flat— me 
i usic Magazine.. ee once BS ata) fat) ieee asotersisi= 0 BA eae eg tae Cs i eR a a — 
PHYSICAL CULTURE......... THE ETUDE Music NanSzIneS $2.00 Both 30056 °Tis June, My Dear 35086 O- Lov e Divine (a— 
CHILD LI 3.00 > Gxshatp)i misc sestacls auc 60. 
MEeMMENGr ets, wet. S450) Save8hc.). » eens == $4.25 (C=) Ce acimckaci eels oie ana -60 REED, PERRY W 
a eerie Magazine... Both Regular price. $5.00) Save 75c aeane Senden a he es 60 25077. Holy lather, Cheer Our 
Beesas THE ETUDE Music M 2.00 Both 25088 ream Girl (1—a Hat)... : Way (E—D).......... -40 
Rentiarcrice =", $3. 65 NATURE MAGAZIN eer 00 $4.00 WARE, HARRIET 25076 Let Not Your Heart Be 
9 P —___ poh BU r ——= 9 30084 Hindu Slumber Song (a— Troubled (E flat—g)... 60 
Both Regular price. $5.00 ) Save $1.00 1D) Eerie Sone 50 ROBERTS, J. E. 
eerie 2 ** ** * $4.00 | THE ETUDE Music Magazine..§2.00) Both WILLEBY, CHARLES 25078 Thou Art My God (E 
Regular price, a Savelsi100)/ (GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE: -.3:00\ $4 -25 The Birds Go North Again , + Feit) Jee cans lel rates .60 
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° All 83 O Master, Let Me Walk 35047. My Mother Bids Me Bind 
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Regular price S500 Jsavelebo, | WMICCALE Scien a bee 1,00 ou ROSERTS. 1k 35041 Lindy (4 Part).......... -10 
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(OMe ANS. HOME COMPAN: ‘ $4.75 Regular price............. $4.00) Save 65¢ 20979 Aor ae, BERTHOLD ne 12 5049 Lies alae heehee are 
wl Save ree | CHEISTIAN HERAUBT OT “20g Au ODO iRthur Nevin)rsscsens 1S 
Save 75c | EiCTORIAL REVIEW......... 1.00 > $3.85 Treble Voices Wanictoices 
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Cc roeciInias Only 4 feet, 11 inches long. 2 
! In Mahogany i. 
ce ee: 

and i | 


A BRAMBACH BABY GRAND 


For 107 years Brambach has created the exquisite instrument which has brought joy to thousands of homes and studios 7 ; 
at Christmas time. The entire family will rejoice in its lovely music and long treasure the beauty of its rich casing. 


eg hae 
Warmth of tone is ever the first consideration in so fine an instrument. To this is added in the Brambach Baby )@ 
Grand a seusitiveness and power of action that will thrill you. Choose a Brambach in walnut or mahogany. ; 


The careful detail of case construction is beautiful in each. rs Ay Bram 
F / iano 

The best dealers everywhere sell the Brambach on the monthly payment basis. . Send the coupon for a Mes Mack B.C 

paper pattern, defining its convenient size, and for a beautiful illustrated brochure. , 623 West 51st 


, New York City, 
,’ Please send paper pattern, , 


BRAMBACH = 425;2ke 
B A B Y G R A N D lita 


Requires no more space than an upright piano. 


